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Press Cominmiique. 

In a communique dated tlie 17tli Apiil 1924, tlie Taiiff Boaid 
outlined tlie procedure tliey liad decided to adopt in tlieii enquiiies 
into tlie industnes lefeiied to them in the Besolutioii of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Commeice Depaitment No 38-T dated the 
10th April 1924 The fiist stage was to obtain the evidence of the 
applicants for protection, and the second to publish this evidence 
whether written or oral so that all inteiested might give then 
opinions after they had had an oppoitunity of considering the 
case put foiward The evidence tendered by the applicants for 
protection in the cement industry (together with four other 
lepiesentations leceived by the Boaid) has now been published, and 
copies may be obtained from the Managei, Cential Publication 
Branch, 8, Hastings Stieet, Calcutta, puce one lupee 

2 Eeplies to the Board’s questionnaire have been received fioin 
the following cement inanufactuimg tiims 

1 The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co , Ltd 

2 The Indian Cement Co , Ltd 
3. The Gwalior Cement Co , Ltd 

' 4 The Dwarka Cement Co , Ltd 

5. The Bundi Portland Cement Co , Ltd 

6 The Punjab Portland Cement Co , Ltd 

7 The Katni Cement & Industrial Co , Ltd 
8. The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Co , Ltd 
9 The Sone Yalley Portland Cement Co , Ltd 

The written statements of Nos 1 to 8 aie now published, together 
with the oral evidence given by the lepiesentatives of Nos 1 to 4 
The oral evidence of the other companies will be taken in the near 
future, but the Board have decided that the publication of the 
evidence should not be deferied in order to include it The case 
for protection has been sufficiently elaborated in the evidence al- 
ready taken, and a further delay would seriously retard the com- 
pletion of the Board’s enquiry 

3 The present duty on imported cement is Rs 9 a ton, being 
15 per cent on a tarilf valuation of Rs 60 a ton The manufac- 
turing films have asked that a specific duty of Rs 25 a ton should 
now be imposed If imported cement were admitted duty free, 
the price at the ports would not, apparently, exceed Rs 50 a ton, 
and the proposed duty is therefore approximately equivalent to 
an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent The applicants have informed 
the Board that the principal market for cement in India is at 
the great ports, that is, primarily at Calcutta and Bombay, and 
also at Madias, Rangoon and Harachi. The consumption of eSment 
lup-country is smaller than in the ports, but except in Burma, 
where cement is not manufactured at present, the Indian maniifac- 
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TPIE CEBiEKT INDUSTRY. 

A -QTJESTIONNAIEE FOE APPLICANTS FOE PEOTECTION 

I Introductory 

1 When was the him which you represent estabhshed ^ Is it a public 
or private legisteied Company, oi is it an nnregisteied film ^ 

2 To what extent is the capital invested in youi firm held by Indians 
How many Indians aie Directois How many Indians (if any) foim part 
of the supeiioi management ^ 

3 Does your firm manufacture cement only or does it manufacture also 
lime 01 other products for sale ’ 

4 At what date did the factoiy under the contiol of your fiim com- 
mence to manufacture ^ 

5 What IS the full capacit}^ of youi factory, as at jiresent equipped, for 
tbe mamifacture of (a) cement and (b) other products if manufactured foi sale 

6 ^^Tlat has been the actual output of the factory, for each year since 
manufacture commenced of (a) cement and (b) other products if manufactured 
for sale ? 

7 ’\'\Tieie is your factory situated * Do you consider it s advantageously 
situated in respect of 

(a) vicinity to the areas from which youi raw materials are draum. 

(b) Mcimty to the coalfields oi other sources of power or fuel , 

(c) vicinity to an important market 

(c7) other considerations such as the existence of an abundant labour 
supply ’ 

"RTiat do you consider the most important factois in selecting the site 
of a cement factory in India ^ 

8 Do you manufacture different varieties of cement ^ Enumerate the 
principal varieties, showing on the average of the last five years, the proportion 
which each kind bears to the total output 

9 Does Portland cement constitute the bulk of your manufacture ? Do 
you usually manufacture to the British or any other standard specification ? 
Do you consider the British specification suitable to Indian conditions If 
not, what modifications do you consider desirable ^ 

10 Do you consider that your cement is equal m quality and appearance 
to imported cement Does your cement command the same price in competi- 
tive markets as imported cement ^ If not, to what causes do you ascribe the 
lower price of the Indian product ? 
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B — "Fadoi ij lahow 

32 Do tlie piocesses of mainifaclmc leqiinc miiclj expat; aipcrvjsion 
involring the employioeiit of sblled labour import ed from abroad ? 

33 Wlmt iimnber of imported labouier^^ arc cmploved at, present, and 
what would be themimbei required if the factor} uerc uorked to full capacity ? 

34 What progress has been made since the factory u as established in the 
substitution of Indian for impoited labour ’ Lsii anticipated that eventually 
the employment of imported laboui will be unnecessary ’ What facilities aie 
given to Indian vroihmen to acquiie training in shilled woilc or for training 
apprentices ^ 

35 How' do llie rates of wages paid to imported workmen conqiaie with 
the rates phid for similar work in other countries ? 

36 What IS the total number of Indian workmen employed and what 
are the average lates of wages of the difleient classes ? 

37 Please give for each vear since the factoiv was established — 

(o) the total wages bill for Indian factojy labour 
(6) the average wages per man m the difleient clasc;r>s 

The increases m the rates of wa^es between the two yenr> should be siated, 
and the dates when they weie given 

38 Is the Indian laboui foicc suffujcmt ? Is it diawn fiom the riciinty 
of the factoiy or from olliei ]inrts of India ’ 

39 Has it been found that the Indian labourer imjiroves witli training ^ 
How^ does his efficiency compaie with that of workmen in Western countiies 
employed on similar w orlc 

40 What arrangements have }ou made for housing your labour and for 
promoting its w'elfare in other diiections 


IV - PorVEK (INCI UDIX'G FUIU.) 

41 Is the power used in the factoiy derived from electriciti , oi steam or 
irom some other sonice ’ 


42 If electric power is used, from what soiuce is it obtained and what is 
the cost per umt ^ How does the cost compaie with the lates obtained 
elsewheie m India and in othei countries ^ 


43 If steam power is used, is coal tbe fuel employed ? If uot w Int is tlm 
fuel ? Is the latter available m sufficient quantities*? ' 


44 What IS the total quantity of fuel required pei unit of output whether 
for power production oi foi othei purposes ? ^ ^ 


If you purchase electric cuiient fiom 
the number of umts required per umt of 


an outside supply, jilease 
output m addition to the 


give also 
fuel iised^ 
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45 Fiom. wliat distance is tlie fuel biougac, and what istlie ire 3 -on-tiuck 
price in the case of coal, and m the case of othei *fnel at the source tf sapply And 
what is the cost of tiansport pei ton in each case ^ If fuel is pin chased locally, 
what IS the puce pei ton dehveied at the factory ^ 

46 Do you own or control youi oivn sources of supply of fuel If so, 
how many years supply have you of the land of fuel used by you 

47 If your fuel is wood, have you obtained any concession from the Gov- 
ernment or other person ^ "Wdiat is the royalty payable, and what are the 
conditions of the concession ^ (Supply a copy of yom concession) 

V Maukft 

48 What IS the total Indian production of cement so far as it can be 
ascertained or estimated for each year since the factoiy was established ^ 

49 What do you estimate is the total Indian demand for cement, Portland 
and other ^ 

50 Is it hkely that the Indian demand will substantially increase m the 
neai future ^ If so, what are the reasons for your behef ^ 

51 In what parts of India are 5^0111 principal markets situated, and what 
are the diotances which separate them fiom the factory ^ 

52 Are there any markets m India in which, owing to then distance 
from the ports, you are more easily able to compete against the foreign manu- 
factuiei If so, please state which these markets are, and the approximate 
demand 111 each 

53 Do you consider that the expoi-t of cement from India to any foreign 
countiies is probable If so, to what countiies and what kinds of cement ^ 
Can you form any estimate of the quantities which India might eventually be 
able to export ^ 

54 Is the cement manufactured by you purchased by (o) Government 
( 6 ) Railways and (c) Pubhc bodies, such as Mumcipahties and Port Trusts ^ 
If so, please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid during 

(^) the war period 

(^^) each of the last five years 

Were the prices received by you during the war the market prices then 
prevaihng 


VI Foeeign Competition. 

55 Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest 

56 T« the competition keener in some lands or qualities of cement than 
in others ’ go please specify these kinds and qualifier 

3TB 
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57 Please state in res 2 iect of tlioae kinds of cement winch form tlie bulk 
of } OUT output 

2 ^) The pi ices at which impoited cement lias entered the country and 
been sold during 

(a) 1912, 1913 and 1914 

(b) 1917 and 1918 

(c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24 

fii) The jinces leahsed by jmn lor the stme lands 

If po'-.sible the fob puce (in steiling) of imported cement should be 
given and the following items shown separately 

Fi eight 

Instnanoe and trade charges 

rusloms dll tv 

I andiUg cliarges 

If this IS not possible, then jilease state the c i f ]irice plus Customs duty 
ane landing charges 

58 From what sources is lutormation obtainable as to the prices rd which 
imported cement enters the counliv How far do you consider the inform- 
ation obtained from these sources leliable ’ 

r9 How far are the quotations in the Tiade Journals in accord with the 
prices at wdiich transactions actually take jilace ^ To what extent do such 
quotations form the basis of the terms on which you yourself do business 
ire the prices at which cement is acutally expoited appreciably lielow’ the 
home prices quoted m foreign Tiade Journals ^ If so, by what percentage 
aiiproximately should the quoted price be reduced 

60 Have you anv reason to siqijiose that 2 >rices at which foreign ]irodu" 
cers sell for export to India are unremnnerative, ^ e , below the cost of jiiodiiC' 
tion, or leaving onlv a small raargm of profir to the producer If so, ]ilease 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on wdiich yon rely 

61 In w^hich of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest ^ 

62 To what causes do yon attribute the lovv prices at which foreign 
cement has entered India since the war How fai do yon consider these 
causes permanent or temporary ^ 

63 Please compare the freight 5^011 have to pay to reach your markets in 
India wnth the total freights — sea and rail iiayable on imports to the same 
markets 

64 Compare the Eailwa,y freight paid by importers from the 2 >oitsto 
selected np-conntrv markets and the Railway freights paid on the pioduce 
of yonx factory to the same markets 

KB What IS desired is concrete instances givinsr the name of the |)ort, 
the names of the np-country station, the disla.nces, rates per raaimd per mile, 
etc 

M3 T B 
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65 Ha\e any instances recently come to your notice in wliicli Continen- 
tal cement lias been re-exported from the United Kingdom as British manu- 
iactures ? If so, please give the evidence on whicli you relv, and state 
whether you ascribe the fact to depreciated exchanges or to other causes 

66 Do you consider that, as compared with the foreign manufacturerj 
the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of flip following 
points 

{a) the cost of plant and machinery 

(/) the cost of expert labour 

(c) the cost or efficiency of ordinal y labour 

(d) the collection and transport of raw materials 

(e) the cost of raw materials and consumable stores 
“(f) fieights or finisl ed goods 

(p) the inamtenanoe of Ltochs of sp®re parts 

{!>) customs dutv on impoiled materials 

(tl the raising of capital 

IVlierf' possible, defrmto figuies should be given, e g , compaiing the cost 
of plant and inachinei v erected m India u ith th« coriesconding cost in Western 
countiies, or comparing the vag'^s of imported expert vo-i men in India with 
the wages thev vould draw in their ovn countries If there aie “ seasonal ” 
difficulties in connect’ on vilh the collection ■^nd transport of the ran materials 
these should be expLnncd 

67 V' hirh of the drsach antages mentioned in your ansv or to question 66 
do you legard as peimanont aiil vluch as teinpoiaiy For what period in 
your opimiou are the tempoiary disadvantages likely to operate 

68 Do you consider that the Indian manufactui ei of cement is at a 
disadvantage owing to 

(cf) the distance between the sources of fuel and the areas where the 
1 aw materials are found, and 

(6) the distance between the factory and the principal markets’ 

VII Equipment 

69 Do vou consider that youi factory is sufficiently large as an economic 
unit of production to ensuie economy ’ What in youi opinion is the smallest 
nnit of pi eduction which can be operated economically under present-day 
conditions ’ 

70 Does the* manufacture of cement lequire the use of elaboiate and 
expensive machmery ’ 

71 What percentage of your total capital outlay has been incurred on 
plant and machinery ’ 

72 Give a 1)1 lef description of your plant and machineiy, stating the 
numbei and makes of the principal machines opeiated, and the dates on which 
thev were first brought into use 
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73 Do YOU coBSider 5*0111 macJnncr}’' and otliei equijDment suiiicientl}^ up- 
to-date and eflicientto enable you to compete successfully against the foieign 
manufactuier ^ 

74 Is it a fact that dunng and since, the war many improvements liave 
been effected in cement making processes and machinery ^ 

75 Have you, since 1<^16 adopted any new processes of manufacture, or 
have von installed’ nev plant and machmeiy m replacement of, or m addition 
to, the old plant ^ If so, give a brief description of them and state whethei the 
results have fulfilled the expectations entertained 

76. Do 5m ii contemplate either — 

(а) any impoitant leplacemenb of the existing plant in your factory, or 

(б) anv extension of the plant b}”- the addition of new machinery ? 

If so, please give pairiculars ^ 

77 What paits of the machinery, if any, are made m India ’ 

VIII Capital Accouisit 

78 What IS the block va lue of yorii propel ty, as it stood in 5mnr books at 
tbe end of the last complete year for which figures are available, under the 
following heads 

(а) Leases and concessions 

(б) Lands 

(c) Buildings 

(d) Plant and Maclunery 

(e) Other miscellaneous assets 

79 Do the figures given m answei to question 78 represent the actual cost 
of the vaiious assets, 01 their value after deprecration has beerr written off 
In the lattei case, please state the total amount written oft for dejrreciation 
since manufacture commenced, and m the former case the total of thedepie- 
ciation fund (if any) which bas been accumulated 

80 Apart from anv question of an increase m the replacement cost of 
plant and machinery due to a general rise m the price level, are the sums 
actnalH' &et aside foi depreciation since manufacture commenced equal to, 
greater than, or less than, the sums which ought to have been set aside accord- 
ing to the rates of depreciation which rmii consider suitable (See Ques- 
tion 98 ) 

81 What do you estimate v oiild be the present-day cost under the heads 
(a) buildings and (6) plant and macbmery, of erecting a factor}^ having the 
same output as jmur present factory ^ How does the figure compare with the 
block \alue of 5mni present factory under the same heads'? Would the 
operating cost of a new factor}^- established now be greater or smaller than 
yours ? 

82 Give brief particulars of the sums spent on the purchase of plant and 
machmeiy in each of the years 1917 to 1924, and the rate of exchange at which 
funds V ere remitted 

M3TB 
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83 What IS the total (a) authoiized, (6) subscribed, (o) paid up 'cajiital of 
the Company ? How is it divided between Preference, Ordinaiy and 
Deferred shares ^ 

84 At what late of mterest is the dividend pavable on the Preference 
shares ’ Aie these shares entitled to cmnulative dividends ? If so, state the 
dates on which they veie first entitled to rank for dividends and whethei any 
dividends are m arrears 

85 Under what conditions do the Deferred shares participate m the 
profits of the C ompany ^ 

86 Please prejiare a statement showing for eachyeai since the establish- 
ment of the Company 

(a) the amount of the paid up share capital (Piefeience, Crdmaiyand 
Defeiied) ranking foi dividend, 

(I/) the actual amounts distributed as dividends on each class of capi- 
tal, and 

[cj the percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which the 
dividend re23iesented 

87 What IS the average rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares for the 
full period ^ 

88 Yv^hat is the amount of the debenture loans (if anv) raised bv the 
Company ? At what dates weie they issued and vhat is the rate of interest 
payable ? If any period has been fixed for tlie ledemption of the debentiiie 
loan it should be stated Similarly if a debenture sinking fimd has 1 een es- 
tablislied, the amiual rate of contiibution should be given 

89 What IS the amount of the Heseive Fund (if anjd cicated b}^’ the 
Company ^ Has this amount been accumulated from surplus profits, or from 
other sources, ep , by the issue of shaies at a piemium ? 

90 What additional ca^ntal (if any) v ould it be necessary to ia,ise in 
order to carry out any °cheme of replacement or extension of plant which the 
Company contcm 2 ilate 

IX - - Cost of Production 

The cost of jiroduction falls under tvo lieads — 

(a) Works costs, and 

(b) Overhead charges 

The latter head — overhead charges — includes — 

(z) Interest on working capital 

(n) Depreciation 

(iz i) Head office expenses and Agents ’ commission. 

The head ‘ Works Cost ’ covers all other expenditure on the production of 
cement The dividends on share capital are not included in the cost of pro- 
duction, nor is the interest on debenture and other loans in so far as the sums 
so raised have b'^en devoted to fixed ea 2 rital expenditure 
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(n) accoiding to tlie output equivalent to its full capacity ^ 

101 Is the Company able to pio^ucle all tlie voikmg capital it lequiies 
fioni sbaie and debentuxe capital oi is it nece'^sar}’’ to boiiow additional capital 
lor this purpose 

102 If additional woiking capital lias to be bon owed nliat is the amount 
boiiOAved and the late of inteiest pa 5 mble ^ 

103 Compaie the voilnng capital vith the cost of one months output 
(works cost only, excluding oveihead chaiges) 

104 What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 
Company ^ What peiiod noimally elapses betv een pioduction and ]xa-^ ment ^ 

1C 5 Do the Company find it necessaiy to hold large ‘-locks of coal oi 
raw materials ^ If so, the a^ eiage value of the stocks held should be stated 

(in) Agents’ Comnasnon and Head Office expenses 

116 Has the Company a head office other than the office of the local 
management ^ Is it under the coiitiol of a linn of ]\Ianaging Agents ^ 

1()7 If the ansuei to (a) is in the affix mative state 
(i) tbe annual amount of tlie head xfhee e\']>enses, 

(a) the Agents’ coniuiisnon 

108 How IS the amount of the Agents' commission determined ’ 

109 What IS the oo^t of — 

(i) Head office expenses 
(xi) Agents’ commission 

pel ton of cement according — 

(x) the present output , 

(x?) the output equualcnt to the full cenacky of the plant ^ 

X — hlA^JUFACTURER S RROriTS 

110 What rate of dividend do vou consider a fair retain m Oidmary 
and Deferied shaies 't 

in If lour Company contemplated the establishment of a new cement 
factory or the purchase cf now machineiy foi tlie existing factory vhethei 
by the way of extension or replacement what rates of interest do you 
consider it would be necessary to offei on (a) Preference shaies and [h) Deben- 
tures in order to attract capital, asHimmg that the profits made in the 
industrv showed a -iubs^antial margin after providing the inteiest on the 
existing shares or deheiituies 

112 If it were decided to issue Ordinarv shares, vhat do vou considei' 
would be the minimum probable return which would be likelv to attrac'h 
investors ’ 

113 What 18 the incidence per ton of cement of 

{(') the fan return on the Oidmaiy and Deferred shares as given in 
answfw to question 110, 
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(&) the full dividends on the paid up Prof faience shares 

(c) the full interest on the debentures in so fni s's the proceeds of the 
debentures have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure anid not used as 
worldly capital '2 

N B The figure should be given lioth on the present rate of output 
and the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant 

XI — CLAii\r FOR Protection 

114 In paragraph 97 of tbeir Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
three conditions which m ordinary cases ought to be satisfied bv industries 
claiming protection Do vou considei tha.t those conditions aie satisfied in 
' the case of the cement industry And m ]«arlicula.r 

J Do you claim that the industry jiocsesses natural advantages, such as 
an abundant supply of raw materials cheap power a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market 

B Do vou claim that, vithout the help of piotection the mdustiy is 
not Irkelv to develop at all or 1 “^ not likely to develop so rapidly 
as IS desiiable m the interests of the countrv 

C Do imu claun tliat the industry mil eventually be able to face world 
eonipetition mthout protection 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of India and 
by the Legislative Assembly, and it is therefore of great importance to ascertain 
whether thev are satisfied If you consider that the cement industry fulfills 
these conditions, the reasons for vour opinion should be fully explained 

11? Do you claim that the cement industry satisfies either, or both, of the 
conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, 

VIZ 

(a) That the ludustiy is one in which the advantages of large scale 

production can be achieved, and that increasing output would 
mean increasing economy of production ’ 

(b) That it IS probable that in course of time the whole needs of the 

countrj^ could be supplied by the home production 

116 Do you consider that the cement industry is of importance on national 
grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considerations 

117 Do you consider that there are any features of the industry which 
make it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions ^ 

1 18 Do yon claim that j^rotective duties should be imposed on cement of 
all kinds oi only on such kinds as compete with Indian products In the 
latter case please specify clearl}’’ the kinds of cement on which you desire that 
jirotective duties should be imposed Can these kinds be readily distinguished 
for Customs pur^ioses from other kinds ? 

119 What special measures (if any) do you suggest to safeguard 
the cement industry against under-selling by reason of 

(a) dejireciated exchanges 

(b) subsidized freights 

(c) an}'- cause other than a reduction in the foreign cost 
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] 20 IS the amount of protection the industry receives at present 

owing to — 

> (a) the existing Customs duties, 

(b) transport charges between the country of ju’oduction and the port 
of entry, i e , freight, insurance, trade charges and landing 
charges 

121 What IS the amount of the protection whicli you consider necessary ^ 

N B — The'freasons for proposing the particular rate recommended 
sbould be explained 

122 Is it a fact that the productive capacity of the Indian cement fac- 
tories exceeds the total consumption of the country ? If so, how in your 
opinion will protection, if giTOn, benefit the industry 
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FORM I 


Staie^nenf shomng the total e'lpenchiure xncuiied on the piorlvchon of cement 

d'oii'i.j ceitmn yeais 


(See question 91 ) 


I First year 
! of 
production 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1923-24 


(1) EawmatenalB 

(2) Factoiy laboui 

(3) Po'n’er and fuel 

(4) Ordinary current repaiis and mainte- 

nance of buddings, plant and ma- 
chmery 

(6) General sei vices, supervision and 
local office charges 

(6) Miscellaneous, e g , rent, municipal 

taxes, msurance, etc 

(7) Any other smgle item not enumerated 

above which amoimts to 5 per cent 
or more of the total expenditure 

Total 


Total production of cement for the year 
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]70KM II 

f^fatemenf sliot/Ang the uo7ls cost ion of ce^nent 

(>See qiie<jlioii 91. 


First j’-eai 
of 

production 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1923-24. 


(1) Matenals 

(2) Factory labour 


(3) Power and fuel . . 

(4) Oidmaiy current repairs, and mainte- 

nance of biiildmgs, plant and ma- 
chinerj’’ 

(5) Geneial services, supervision and 

local office chaiges 

(6) Sliscellaneous, e g , rent, municipal 

taxes, insuiance, etc 

(7) Any other single item not enumerated 

above v hich amounts to 5 per cent 
or more of the total expenditure 


Total 

Credit for matenals recovered (if any) 
Nett total 


M3TB— 17-6.24 660— GIPS. 
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Witness No. I. 

The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co., ltd. 

A — ^Wmixeit 

Statement I — Bcplies to questionnatre from the Central Provinces Portland 
Cement Company, Limited, dated Uth June 1984 

We enclose herewith our answers to the questionnaire of the Tariff 
Board. 

We desire that as far as possible the details of our Works costs should 
not be published 

A copj’^ of our, mining lease, which is referred to in our answer to 
question 20, will bo sent to you within a few days 

Mr Captain, who lias been in charge of the Bombay office since 1922, 
will be in Simla from the 26th June till the 28th June, and wull be ready 
to answer any questions wdiich the Board may wish to put to him If 
necessary, Mr Captain can be in Simla earlier Please let us know when, 
it will be convenient for the Board to examine Mr Captain 


ANSWEPS to inc QOESXIONNAinE 

1 The Company was registered as a public registered Company in 1919, 
but did not begin to produce cement till the middle of the year 1923 

2 About 60 per cent of the shares are held by Indians The rest of the 
shares are held by Europeans resident m India Two out of 3 Directors 
are Indians The partners in the Managing Agents’ firm of Messis 
Mathradas Goculdas and Company are all Indians The Manager and all 
the staff in the head office are Indians The General Manager at the 
Works IS an American Besides the General Manager who is an American, 
there are only 3 Europeans emplojed at the Works The rest of the staff 
19 entirely Indian 

3 The Company manufactures only cement for sale 

4 The factory commenced to manufacture cement regularly on a com- 
mercial basis from about Octolier 1923 

6. The full capacity of the factory is 100,000 tons of cement every, 
year 

6 The factory has not yet worked for a complete year Since 1st October 
1923 until 31st May 1924, the production of cement was 23,060 tons 

7 Tho factory is situated at Kymore (Central Provinces) near Jukehi 
on the East Indian Railway 

(а) The factory is advantageously situated as regards raw materials, 
because both lime stone and clay, wdiich arc the principal raw materials 
required by a cement factory, are available in large quantities on the 
Company’s own property within h mile of the factory buildings 

(б) Tho factory is also advantageously situated in respect of vicinity to 
the coalfields Tho Biirhar collieries of Rewah State and the Rewah 
collieries of Messrs Villiers Limited are only about a hundred miles from 
tho Works The Burhar coal is exclusively used to generate all the power 
required at the factory Some first class Jheria coal from the Bengal coal- 
fields is also used in the Kilns at tho factory The distance of tho factory 
from the Bengal coalfields is about 500 miles, so that oven as regards thef 

i^^Bongal coalfields the situation of tho factory is quite good 

(c) The factory is very advantageously situated as regards tho markets 
of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces These, however, are 
not very important markets 

B 
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The factory is not very near the important towns of Bombay and 
Calcutta, being about 650 miles away from either place Still it is not badly 
situated as regards these important centres, and as a matter of fact since 
the factory- has been, started the hulk of its production has been sold in 
the Bombay Presidency and Calcutta 

(d) There is an abundant labour supply at the factory and from this 
point of view the factory is w6ll situated ■» 

- In our opinion the most important factors* in sblecting the feite of a 
cement factory in India are (1) vicinity to the areas from which the Raw 
Material is drawn (2) vicinity to important markets and (3) vicinity to 
the coalfields 

8 Since October 1923, when the factory began to work, it has produced 
23,050 tons of Portland Cement, which is the only kind of cement manu- 
factured at the factory 

9 Our cement is well above the British Standard Specification There 
are some changes necessary in the British Standard Specification as regards’ 
India and \ve understand these changes are at present under consideration 

10 We are satisfied that the cement we are producing in our factory 
IS equal in quality and appearance to the very best imported cement 

Recently the Calcutta Port Commissionem after making enquiries about 
the quality of our cement purchased 5,000 tons of our Cement which was 
required by them for the construction of King George’s Dock The whole 
of this quantity was supplied between February and April 1924 After the 
whole quantity was supplied the Engineer ih charge informed our represen- 
tative that the cement supplied was as good as any cement he had previously 
used r 

Our cement, does not command anything like the same price in the 
market as the imported cement The price realised for our cement in 
Bombay and Calcutta is between Rs 10 and Rs 15 per ton less than the’ 
price of imported cement 

This is due to the fact that the imported brands are well known and 
have established a reputation for themselves Engineers and Contractors 
have used these brands for years and years and have found them thoroughly 
satisfactory They are naturally afraid to ti-y a new brand of cement made 
in India probjblj' as they think by inexperienced .persons Apart from this 
natural prejudice against a new and untried article, 'there is a belief in 
the mind of many engineers that Indian cements are not up to the highest 
quality of English cements and that it is not safe to use these Indian 
cements for important works There may have ^been some foundation for 
this belief some years ago, but there is certainly no foundation for it 
now 

As this prejudice against Indian cements undopbtedly exists, the Indiaii 
Cement Companies are compelled to sell their cement cheaper than the 
imported brands in order to induce people to give the Indian cements a 
trial * ^ 

It IS believed that this prejudice against Indian cements is slowly dying 
out and thqt in a few years it wall die out altogether 

It is only fair to point out, however, that the present great differencoi 
in the markets of Bombay and Calcutta between the price of Indian cement 
and imported cement is not due entirely to a preference for imported, 
cement on the part of the consumer, but is due in a great measure to the. 
severe internal competition between the Indian manufacturers themselves ' 

If a stiff duty is put on Foreign cement entering the country, jthe people 
in Bombay and Calcutta now using the imported brands of cement will bo 
compelled, to use Indian cements and will actually benefit financially by 
dong so We feel confident that once these people use good class Indian 
cements, they wull be thoroughly satisfied wuth their quality, 

^ R^The Gontineutul cement imported into India does not command 
anything like the same puce as the cement from the United Kingdom But 
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the quantity of Continental cement imported into India is negligible as" 
compared with the quantity of cement from the United Kingdom 

In the year ending 31st Blareh 1923, 113,000 tons of cement were imporlod 
into India Of this total as much as 95,739 tons came from the United 
Kingdom ) 

II Raw Matemals 

11 The raw materials used at our factory are limestone, clay and gypsum 

12 (a) According to our present output (winch ue believe will work 
out at about 50,000 tons during the jear) no should consume during b 
year 67,000 tens of limestone and 22,000 tons of clay and 2,200 tons of 
gypsum 

(b) If the plant produces 100,000 tons of cement a year, which is its 
full capacity, it should consume 134,000 tons of limestone, 44,000 tons of clay 
. and 4,400 tons of gypsum ordinarily 

If, however, the consumption of limestone at our factory continues to be 
what it IB at present ue shall require at least 150,000 tons of limestone to 
make 100,000 tons of cement 

13 It requires li tons of limestone to make 1 ton of cement, but this 
vanes with the material The amount of clay necessary for making 1 ton 

-of cement ivould bo 45 ton. The amount of gypsum necessary to make 1 
ton of cement is 045 ton 

The -percentage of waste 

(a) before calcining varies with the material 

(b) 80 per cent 
(t) very small 

At our factory' the consumption of limestone is somewhat greater and we 
use about one and a half ton of limestone to make a ton of cement 

14 This varies uith the water content 

15 Approximately 2,150 lbs of clinker is required to make 1 ton of 
cement 

16 All the limestone and clay' required at the factory are to bo found 
on the site quite close to the factory buildings A map is attached showing 
the factory, the quarry and the, clay fields 

17 The limestone is at present collected by hand But we have two 
Buevrus shovels and by October next all our limestone will be obtained by 
means of these shovels The limestone is transported from the quarry to 
the factory, a distance of about 5,500 feet in dump cars by locomotives 
The clay is brought from 2 places In the quarry the limestone itself is 
covered with clay This day is transported the same distance and in the 
same manner as the limestone Our principal clayfields are only about 600 
feet from the factory The clay' from these fields is transported in hand 
carts 

18 We pay for our lease a rent to Government of Rs 5,500 a y’ear and 
an extra sum of Rs 5 per everv acre worked for raw materials 

19 The cost per ton of limestone is high now but w ill go down considerably 
as soon as we begin to use our Buoyrus shovels 

20 We annex a copy' of our lease 

There is one clause in our lease from Government namely, clause 14 (b) 
of Part V which w'c think is unfavourable This clause compels us to employ 
at the Works none but British subiects This means in practice that we 
are compelled to get our experts from England and are prevented from 
employung American expeits Ordinarily speaking, we would prefer if 
possible to get our experts from England, because for one thing the wages 
of an English expert are less than the wages of an American The field 
for selection, however, is much larger in America than in England This 
will be easily reali'ied when we remember that America produces more 
cement than the rest of the world put together. 

B 2 
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Cement experts of the right type are not easily procurable from England, 
especially nowadays when the English cement factories are v,orking 3 shifts 
a day owing to the increased demand for cement in England This is 
borne out by our own experience 

In April 1922 we dismissed the then General Manager at the factory and 
were consequently urgently in need of another General Manager We cabled 
immediately to our Consulting Engineers in England to send out a really 
good man as soon as possible For about 4 months our Consulting Engineers 
tried hard to find a suitable man but were unable to do so although at this 
time lie were prepared to pay practically anything in reason for a really, 
good man 

(When we found that we could not get a General Manager in England 
and that the work at the factory was suffering considerably for want of a 
General Manager, we got our present General Manager Mr Austin from 
America 

About SIS months after Mr Austin’s arrival at Kymorc, the Central 
Provinces Government nrote to us pointing out that we had committed a 
breach of a Covenant in the lease and that they had become entitled to 
forfeit our lease We explained to Government that no had inadvertcntlv 
overlooked clause 14 (b) of Part V of tlio lease and asked Government to 
allow Mr Austin to complete his 3 years’ agreement nith the Company 
Government then as a special case gave permission to us to retain Mr 
Austin until 'the expiration of his present contract 

Again about 4 months ago ne came to the conclusion that our Indian 
burners were not quite efficient and that it would ho desirable to get out 
an expert burner from England Although during the last 4 months no 
have sent several cables and written several letters to our agents on tho 
subject, they have been unable so far to procure a suitable man for us 

Wo submit therefore that it is a real hardship to us not to allow us to 
get out experts from outside England As far ns wo know, the older Cement 
Companies are not tied down by a similar restriction ' 

21, 22, 23 Information is not available at the head office 

24 We have not had to draw our supplies of raw materials from a new 
area 

25 We have experienced no difficulty in obtaining leases 

26 We do not import any of our raw materials 

27 We get our gypsum by rail from the Punjab and from places near 
'Jodhpur The freight on this gypsum is fairly heavy 


III LABOUR 


'A Quarry Labour, 


j 


28 — 31 Our quarry work is at present let out to contractors who femploy 
from 300 to 1,000 men ,We shall be able to dispense with tbo contractors 
m a few months when onr Bucyrus shovels are ready to ivork 


jB Factory Labouf 

32 The processes of manufacture require some expert supervision in- 
volving the employment of a few men imported from abroad 

33 The General Manager and the Chief Chemist are tho only 2 men at 
present working at the factory who were imported from abroad JVe con- 
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template bringing out a burner from England as soon as we can get one. 
We ought to mention that we have also working at the factory 2 Scotchmen 
uho uere engaged in India One of these is occupMng only a subordinate 
position Even if the factory was working to its full capacity, there would 
not be any necessity to import any more labour from abroad 

34 Our factory commenced working only last October The General 
Manager at the Works has taken and is still taking great pains to train- 
Indian labour As a matter of fact, the entire skilled labour m charge of 
the Mills and the Kilns is at present Indian The Chief Chemist has 
2 Indian Assistants working under him 

Eventually it should be possible to work the entire factory with Indian 
labour 

35 The wages paid to men imported from abroad are naturally much 
higher than the wages they would receive in their own country 

36 The total number of Indian workmen employed at the factory is 
650 The total wages paid to them every month amount to Rs 18,000 The 
wages of Indian workmen vary from about Rs, 300 a month to about 
Rs 15 per month 

Part of the labour force at present is employed for finishing the con- 
struction of the factory 

37 The total wages bill for Indian labour at the factory during the 
eight months since the factory has been wmrking amounted to Rs 1,47,688. 

A considerable amount of work at the factory is done through labour 
contractors such as quarrying limestone, transporting clay, loading and 
unloading wagons off coal. Gypsum and Cement, packing cement, etc We 
have paid during the last 8 months to such labour contractors about 
Rs 80,000 in all This is in addition to the factory wages of Rs 1,47,688 
above referred to 

38 The labour force is quite sufficient The unskilled labour is ^rawn 
from the vicinity of the factory while skilled labour is drawm both from the 
vicinity and other parts of India 

39 The Indian labourer improves considerably with training We are 
informed that the present efficiency of Indian labour at our factory compared 
with labour in an advanced country-like America is about 1 to 6 

40 We have erected a considerable number of bungalows and chawls on 
our premises for our staff With the exception of a few" coolies who live in 
the neighbouring villages, the entire staff is accommodated on the premises in 
our bungalows and chawls We provide medical assistance and drugs free 
of charge to the whole staff and their families A school for the children 
of the workmen is also maintained on the premises 


IV POWER (INCLUDING FUEL) 

41 The power at the factory is derived from steam turbines generating 
electric power 

42 The cost per unit of powei at our factory which is about 8 pies per 
unit compares quite favourably, we believe, with the cost in othei factoiies 

43 Coal w"hich is the fuel employed is available in sufficient quantity 

44 We require approximately half a ton of coal to make a ton of cement 

45 The Boiler coal which comes from the Burhar coalfields about a 
hundred miles from the Works costs Rs 8 per ton for colliery siding. 
The freight on this coal is Rs 3-3-0 pei ton The Kiln coal chiefly used 
comes from the Bengal coalfields which aie about 500 miles fiom the Works 
The freight on this coal is Rs 8-5-0 pei ton 

'46 We do not own or control the sources of oiu fuel supply 

47 Nil 
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V MABKKT 

48 Our factory has been working only since 1923 

Our information, however, la that the total amount of cement made in 
India in the year 1920 did not exceed 86,000 tons 

In the year 1922, however, as a result of the extension of the old cement 
fajctories and the establishment of new tines, the production of cement in 
India rose to about 148,000 tons Duiing the year 1923 more new plants 
began to operate and in this year the production icaclied the figure of 235,000 
tons It is quite oeitam that during the j’ear 1924, the quantity of cement 
produced will be even greater than the quantity produced in 1923 

49 We estimate that duimg the year 1923, the total quantity of cement 
consumed in India was about 340,000 tons fabout 227,000 Indian and about 
113,000 imported) 

50 It is reasonably certain that the Indian demand for cement wnll in- 
crease very substantially within a short time 

Experience m Europe and America goes to show that the consumption of 
cement increases with great rapidity as a country advances 

In the United States of America the production of cement in 1903 ■was 
4,244,600 tons In the year 1913 the production had increased to 17,498,430 
tons. The mdustiy was disorganised and the production fell considerably 
during the ivai After the war was over, the industry recovered very quickly 
and by 1920 the production had gone up to 16,700,000 tons In 1922, the 
production rose to about 19 luillion tons and in 1923 the production jumped 
to nearly 23 million tons 

It IS important to remember that the export of cement from America is 
very small As a matter of fact in the year 1923 the imports of cement into 
Ameiica, w^hich amounted to about 250,000 tons, substantially exceeded the 
exports 

' The figures for Canada are still more btarthng 

In 1903 Canada produced only about 100,000 tons of cement but in 1913 
the production w'as 1,400,000 tons, that is the production in ten years 
mci eased 1 400 per cent 

In Japan the production of cement has risen to about 2,500,000 tons 
a year 

In India itself the consumption has more than trebled during the last 
12 years, and this in spite of the recent high prices of cement In India 
m 1912 the consumption of cement w'as only just over 100,000 tons. In 
1920 it w'as about 200,000 tons In 1923 it was about 840 000 tons 

The quantity of cement that India is now consuming is ridiculously 
small, even when allowance is made for the comparative poverty of the 
people India is advancing rapidly m all directions and the advance is 
almost certain to be accompanied by a larger consumption of cement The 
new development schemes, which have been or are about to be undertaken 
m various provmces m India, must also lead to a much larger consumption 
of cement Again the big drop in cement prices, which has recently taken 
place, IS faiily certain to lead to an mcreased consumption 

Having legaid to all the above factors, we do not think it unreasonable 
to suppose that in 8 or 4 yeais India wnll consume at least double the 
quantity of cement she is now consummg and that /in 6 or 7 years India 
will consume annually about a million tons of cement. 

, 51 Our most important markets are Bombay and Calcutta both of wdneh 

places are about 650 miles fiom the factory 

The markets of the United Provinces and the Cential Provinces are much 
dosei to the factory, but these are not rmjiortant markets 
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52 No doubt we are more easily able to compete against foreign cements 

m all markets which are at a distance from the ports, but our oira view 
IS ,that at present these markets do not take any substantial quantity of 
Knported cement — 

53 Export of cement from India is probable m the near iulure to Ceylon, 
Smgapore, Java and to 'East Africa, piovided freight is obtamable at reasonable 
rates As things stand at presentj the freight fiom Bombay to Colombo is 
the same as the freight from' England to Colombo 

It IS difijcult to form an estimate of the quantity of cement that India 
could profitably export, but in our opinion m the near futuie the quantity 
IS not likely to exceed 50,000 tons 

54 Smce October 1923, when we started manufacturing cement, 'the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners” have puichased from us 5,000 tons of cement 
at Rs 32 per ton for Kymore 

Below We give & list of our contracts with Railway Companies — 

East Indian Raihvay 3,000 tons Rs 32 per ton for Kymoie 

Eastern Bengal Railway '' l.OOO tons Rs 34 do 

G. I. P Railway 750 tons Rs 32 do 

VI FOREIGN COMPETITION 

55' In the cement trade m India, the competition from the United 
Kingdom is most severe During the year ending 31st Maich 1923 the total 
imports of cements into India amounted to 113,137 tons Of this quantity 
95,739 tons came from the United Kingdom 

56 Practically the whole of thfe cement imported into India is Poitland 
cement Out of the total quantity of 113,137 tons of cement impoitcd, 
112,458 tons was Portland cement 

57 The fob price of British cement to-day is 8s 4d a barrel of 400 lbs 
‘which works out at £2-7-6 (about Rs 35) a ton The height to Bombay is 
about 16s 4d (Rs 12-4-0) a ton The duty is Rs 9 a ton The dealing 
charges would amount to about Rs 2 per ton 

The fob puces of Biitibh cement during the yeais 1921, 1922, 1923 iind 
1924 are given below — 

' Pei ton 

1921 £6-5-9 

1922 £3-12-7 

1923 . £2-12-9 

1924 - £2-7-6 

58 Information is obtamable from private sources 

59 Nil 

60 The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement, Ltd 
Annual Report for 1923, dated 15th April 1923 also lends support to tlie 
statement that British manufacturers export cement to India at puces which 
are imremunerative — 

“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections, it has been 
necessary to sell at net Works cost and oacasionally even lowoi ” 

The price of cement in England for home consumption is from £2-18-0 to 
£3-0-0 per ton, whereas the fob price of English cement for export to India 
IS only from £2-6-8 to £2-10-0 per ton 

61 Foreign competition is keenest m Calcutta, Rangoon, Madias, Bombay 
and Karachi 
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During tlio 2 j^ears ending 31?t March 1023 and Slat [March- 1924 the 
following were the imports of cement at the above ports — 

1922-1923 1923-1924 


Calcutta 

Eangbon 

Madras 

Bombay 

Karachi 


Tons 

Tons 

62,081 

48,798 

27,292 

20,796 

18,565 

21,037 

17,406 

11,749 

8,771 

9,457 


62 We attribute the low prices at which foreign cement has entered into 
India since the war to low heights and to the world depression in trade 

63 The freight w e have to 2iay to got our cement to Bombay is Ks 15-8 0 
a ton wheieas the freight for cement fiom England to Bombay w only about 
Its 12 pel ton The freight on our cement to Calcutta is Bs 11 a ton as 
agamst Rs 12 a ton which is the freight from England to Calcutta The 
freight on our cement to Karachi is Rs 28-4-0 a ton as against Rs 12 a ton 
from England to Karachi Tlie freight on our cement to Madras is over 
Rs 80 a ton as against about Rs 12 a ton from England to Madras 

The railway height plus bteamcr freight with transhipment cliarges on our 
cement to Rangoon would amount to about Rs. 25 a ton 

64 No information 

65 We have no infoimation on this point, but w’o should like to draw 
attention to the English export and import figures for cement during the 0 
months ending June 1923 England imported during this penod of six months 
71,249 tons of cement and exported durmg the same period 259,968 tons 

It must also be mentioned that m India English cement commands a 
Bubstantially higher price than Contmental Cement 

66 (a) The Indian manufacturer is certainly at a disadvantogo as com- 
pared with the foioign manufacturer ns legaids the cost of plant and machin- 
ery All the plant and machinery for a cement factory has to bo ordered 
horn Europe or Amenca The ocean freights to India and the railway 
freights to the Works on a cement plant amount to a considcroble figure 
Then there is the customs duty wdneh is supposed to bo only 2^ per cent.- 
m all cases, but which on many necessary parte is loMed by the Customs 
Authorities at as high a rate as 15 per cent 

Hence the plant at site costs the Indian manufacturer much more than 
it costs his foioign rival It should also bo mentioned that the Indian manu«' 
facturer m order to erect his plant has to import expensive expert lobour 
from England or America 

(b) The Indian manufacturer has naturally to pay much more for his 
expert labour, which he has to obtain from England or Amenca, than Ins 
foieign iival We are paying our General Manager, who is an American, 
Rs 3,300 a month, our Chemist an Englishman, Rs 1,500 a mouth and our 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, Rs 1,200 a month 

The wages of a really good Chemist in England would not exceed £600 
a yeai 


(c) Labour is cheap m India, but it is at present inefTiciont as compared 
wuth English-American labour. The efficiency of Indian labour is bound to 
improve as time passes 

(d) There is no difficulty at our factory as regards the collection and 
transport of law material 

(e) The Indian manufacturer is at a considerable disadvantage as regards 
the cost of consumable stores Most of these stoies come from Europe or 
America and have to bear an import duty of 15 per cent 

if) In answer to question 63 we have showm that the height from our 
Works to Bombay and other poits in India is higher than the fi eight from 
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England to the Indian Ports One of the reasons for the high freights is 
the fact that the cement has to travel by more than one Eailway line 

If for example cement has to travel a distance of 500 miles along one 
railway line, the railway m question would probably give quite a substantial 
concession and the freight therefore would be quite reasonable But if 
cement has~to travel exactly the same distance of 500 miles along 3 separate 
railway Imes, then probably we would not be able to get any concession 
whatsoever from any of the 3 railiv ays with the result that the freight payable 
would be perfectly exorbitant 

Thus our cement m coming to Bombay has to travel from Julcehi to 
Jubbulpore, a distance of 67 miles along the East Indian Bailway and from 
Jubbulpore to Bombay a distance of 616 miles along the Great Indian 
Penmsula Eailway line The freight on cement for the 616 miles from 
Jubbulpore to Bombay is Es 10-5-10 a ton, whereas the freight for the 67 
miles from Juhehi to Jubbulpore is os high as Es 4-13-2 a ton 

(p) An Indian manufacturer must of necessity keep a much larger stock 
of spare parts than his foreign rival 

(li) The customs duty of 15 per cent which is payable in India on all 
stores and necessary materials which have to be imported is an additional 
disadvantage foi the Indian manufacturer 

(i) At present it is much more difficult to raise capital for an industrial 
venture in India than it is m England or America 

67 The disadvantages in relation to the cost of expert labour and the 
efficiency of ordinary labour will to a large extent disappear withm say 5 
years 

68 (a) The Indian manufacturers of cement m the Central Provinces and 
m Behar (Sone Valley Portland Cement Co , Katni Cement Company, 
Jubbulpore Cement Company and the Central Provinces Portland Cement 
Co , Ld ) are not at any great disadvantage owing to the distance between 
the sources of fuel and the areas w’bere the Eaw klaterials are found 

(h) The Indian manufacturer m most eases is at a disadvantage owing^ to 
the distance from the factory to the piincipal markets 


Vil EQUIPMENT 

69 Our factory is quite large enough to ensure economic production 
In our opmion, to ensure economic production, a factory should be able to 
produce about 40,000 tons a year 

70 The manufacture of cement requires the use of very elaborate and 
very expensive machmery 

71 The capital outlay on plant and machinery is 59 per cent of the total 
capital outlay 

72 At our factory there are 2 crushers made by Messrs Allis Chalmers 
of Amenca The cement making machinery which has been supplied by 
Messrs P L Smidth & Co includes 2 kilns The boilers have been supplied 
by Messrs Babcock and Wilcox Two 1,500 K W Turbo Generators have 
been supplied by Messrs Metropolitan Vickers The electrical equipment 
including the motors have been supplied by the English Electric Company 
Our plant began operating about the middle of 1923 

73 Our machinery and equipment is quite up to date 

74 Nil 

75 Our factory has been only recently elected and is up to date in every 
way 

76 We do nob contemplate any renewals or replacements When the 
demand in India for cement overtakes the supply, we shall probably put 
m a third Kiln 

W7 No part of the actual machinery m our factory is made m India 
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VIII CAPITATi account. 


78 The block value of our property as it stood m our 
March 1924 is — 


books on the 31st 
Es 


Leases and concessions " • • 6,00,000 

Land • 1,48,431 

BuiWings . . 33,23,174 

Plant and machinery 75,29,572 

Other Miscellaneous assets 11,83,624 

I 

1,26,84,801 


Additional Capital Ea-pcndituie up to SUt March 1921, (pending adjustments).’ 


(1) Buildings 

Machinery and plant 
Roads 
' Railways 

Water Scheme 


Rs A P 
66,831 7 5 
6,790 0 6 
4,900 0 0 
2,62,284 7 3 
40,426 4 0 


Rs A V, 


3,80,232 3 1 


(2) Unallocated Working Expenditure 

Expenditure during the half-year to 30th September 
1923 

Interest on Debenture Loan from 1st April 1923 to 
30th September 1923 


Es A p, 
71,179 0 11 
"2,84,333 12 2 


3,55,612 13 1 


Besides the following item has not also been taken under 
Block Account up to 31st March 1924, in our ansnei to 
Question 78 


(3) Preliminary Expenses, Brokerage on Debentures and 
Debenture Expenses 


Es A p 
1,85,410 14 0 


Gb\nd Total 9,21,155 14 2 


79 and 80 The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual 
cost of various assets up to 31st March last As the factory was under cons- 
truction until recently nothmg has been written off for depreciation There 
IS no depreciation fund 

81 We estimate that the present day cost under the heads buildings, 
plant and machinery of eiectmg a factory of the same capacity as nurs would 
be 


(a) Buildings about 26 lacks 
(5) Machinery about 60 lacks 

Oui capital expenditure on buildmgs is about 7 lacks more and on machinery 
about 15 lackfa more tlian the above estimate The operating cost of a 
new factory established now will be equal to our operating cost 
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82 The Company began the purchases of machinery fiom the year 1920 
and the sums spent thereon since then are as follows — 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Bs 

14,47,869 

15,64,823 

12,43,124 

1,33,560' 


£3,60,000 were remitted to England durfng the period September 1919 to 
April 1920 at rates of eii. change ranging from 2 to 2/4, 3/4 The cost of 
remitting £8,60,000 to London was therefore only Es 33,20,884-10-2 The 
balance was remitted to England at 1 — 4 exchange 

83 Company’s capital — 


(a) Authorised capital . 

(b) Subscribed capital 

(c) Paid up capital 


1 crore 
60 lacks 
60 lacks 


There are no preference or deferred shares The ordinary share capital is 
divided into 10,00,000 shares of Rs 10 each of which 6,00,000 shares have 
been issued and subscnbed 


84 to 87 No Dividend has yet been paid by the Company 
88 Company’s Debenture Loans amount to Es 60 lacks 

The first Debenture Loan of Es 40 lacks was issued on the 6th of April 
1922 


The second Debenture Loan of Es 20 lacks was issued on the 2nd of 
March 1923 

Both these Debentures carry interest at the rate of 9 per cent per annum 
The dates for their redemption are as follows — 




First Debenture Loan of Rs 40 lacks 






Date 





of Eedemption 

Series A 

Es 

10 lacks 


1st January 1926 

„ B 


5 lacks 

• » 

1st January 1927 

0 

M 

5 lacks 


Ist January 1928 

„ B 

n 

5 lacks 


1st January 1929 

« E 

>> 

5 lacks 

• 

1st January 1930 

» P. 


5 lacks 

• ♦ 

1st January 1931 

» a 

91 

5 lacks 

• • 

1st January 1932 


' Second Debenture Loan of Ba SO lacks 

Date for the redemption of the whole of this loan of Es 20 lacks is 1st 
^January 1928 or earlier There is no Debenture Smkmg Fund 

The Trustees for the Debentuie Holders, who entered mto possession of 
the Company’s property about the end of Apnl 1923 as the Company was 
unable to pay interest on its Debenture Loan, have had to borrow further 
sums amounting m all to Es 11,60,233-14-5 for completmg and working the 
factory 

89 No reserve fund has yet been cieated 

90 The plant being quite new and up-to-date, replacement is not neeessaiy 
The plant was, however, oiigmally laid out as a 3 Kiln plant and all the 
buildmgs have been constiucted with a view to accommodate and run a 3 
Kiln plant If the cement tiade in the country improves a 3rd unit could 
be added at an additional cost of only about Es 10 lacks The installation 
of a third unit would increase the production of the factory by 50 per cent 
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IX COST OP PEODUCTION. 

(a) Works Costs 

91 The 2 foims regarding Works costs duly filled in are attached If 
possible, we would wish that the details of our costs are not made public 

92 Our factory which has been working only for the last 8 months is 
working at half its full capacity If the factory was working at its full 
capacity, the total Works costs per ton would be reduced by about Es 2 or 
Es 3 

The prmcipal items afiected would be items 2, 4, 5 and 6 in Forms I 
and 11 

93 Our Works costs will go down as our burners improve and got more 
production fiom the Kilns Some improvement in this respect has already 
taken place and more is likely to take place soon Our cost of obtaining 
the raw material will also go down within a few months Under both these 
heads the reduction in the coat m the near future is not likely to exceed 
Ee 1 per ton 

94 We have adopted a system of cost accounting from which we make 
up a cost report daily If the Board desires it, we are prepared to place these 
cost sheets before the Board 

95 We give below the cost of manufacturing cement in England m the 
year 1921, which is taken from “ The Engmeer,” October 1921 — 


COST OF MANUFACTUEE OF POETLAND CEMENT PEE TON 

% 

Coal @ £2 per ton. London labour rates 


Raw material delivered at Mill labour 
Supplies — 

Powder, 2d 
Oil and waste, 2d 
Coal, 2d 

Fuel for power — Coal @ 40 per ton 
Fuel foi Klin 
Labour in Mill 

Repairs and Renewals, Lubricants, etc 
Gypsum 

Superintendence Laboratory and Mill Offices 


£ 8 d 

0 10 



0 0 G 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

0 G 6 

0 2 6 

0 0 G 

0 1 G 


Per ton 


1 


12 6 


Final cost of one ton of Poitland Cement placed on trucKs leady for shipment. 


Manufacturing costs as detailed 

Depreciation 

Selling charges 

Interest on capital 

Rates, taxes, insurance, etc 


1 12 6 

0 5 0 

0 10 
0 6 0 

0 0 8 


2 


Per ton 


4 


2 
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FOEM I 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of Cement 

during certain years 


(See question 91 ) 


First year 
of pro- 
duction 


1921-22 


1922 23 


1923-24 


(1) Raw materials 


(2) Factory labour ' 


(3) Power and fuel (including Kiln) 


Rs 68,403 69 

„ 60,584 55 

„ 2,20,98155 


(4) Ordinary current repairs and 
maintenance of Buildings, plant 
and Machinery 


(5) General services, supervision 
and local office charges 


(G) Miscellaneous, e g , rent. Muni- 
cipal taxes, insurance, etc. 


(7) Any other single item not enu- 
merated above which amounts 
to 6 per cent or more of the 
total expenditure 


Gypsum and Stores Packing 10,639 
tons of cement. 


Total 


Total phodttotion of cement fob 

THE YEAR 


Now Plant 


Es 70,304 90 


23,460 36 


83,440 37 


„ 1,18,220 69 

Rs 0,25,467 91 

22,331 tons. 


N B — ^Total expenditure incurred on the production during six montlia 
only, 1 c , fiom 1st November 1923 to 30th April 1924 
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o FOEM n 

statement showing the works cost per tort cement 


(See question 91 ) 



First year 
of 

production 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

(1) Materials 




2G18 

(2) Factory labour , 




2*266 

(3) Power and fuel (including Kiln) 




9*890 

(4) Ordinary current repairs, and 
maintenance of Buildings, 
plant and Machinery 




Non plant. 

(5) General services. Supervision 
and local Office charges 


• 


3 148 

(6) Miscellaneous, e g , rent, Muni- 
cipal taxes, insurance, etc 




1*050 

(7) Any other single item not enu- 
merated above which amounts 
to 5 per cent or more of the 
total expenditure 




3*737 

Gypsum and Stores Packing 




7*148 

Total 




29 862 

Credit for materials recovered (if 
any). 




Nil 

Nett Total 



- 

29 862 


during 6 months, t e., 
80th September 1924 ’ 


from November l^t, 1923 to 
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(b) Overhead Charges 


» (i) Deprectatton 

96 Our infoimation is th&t the rates of depreciation allowed by Income- 
Tax Authorities are as shown below — 


Buildings, per cent 

Plant and machinery, per cent (Special rate for Cement Worhs 
using Eotary Kilns ) 

Boads and railways, 10 per cent 

Water scheme, 7^ per cent 

Electric lightmg and installation,,?^ per cent 

Furniture, 6 per cent 


We consider these are not unsuitable rates ' 

97 (a) The total sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account comes to Bs 7,66,746 when all the assets 
are valued at cost This is made up as under — 


On buildmgs 

On plant and machmery 

On other assets 


Bs A p 
. 83,079 6 0 

5,64,718 2 0 
1,07,948 11 0 

ToTAii 7,55,746 3 0 


97 (6) The factory being newly erected nothing has been written off for 
depreciation since its formation and therefore all the assets appear at cost 

98 Taking the figures given by us m answer to Question 61 as the 
present day cost of the buildings and machineiy required for a factory having 
the same output as our present factory the sum required annually for depre- 
ciation at Income-tax rates would be — 


Bs 

Buildings » 65,000 

Plant and machinery 4,50,000 

Other assets . 1,07,948 

Total 6,22,948 


99 Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off according 
to the methods given m our answers to Questions 97 and 98, the incidence 
per ton of cement would be — 

(a) According to the present output which is estimated to he 50,000 

tons per year 

On the basis of our answer to Question 97 = Bs 15-1-10 
On the basis of our answer to Question 98 = Rs 12-7-0 

(b) Accordmg to the output equivalent to the full capacity, vtz , 1,00,000 

tons per year 

On the basis of our answer to Question 97 = Bs 7-8-11 ' 

On the basis of our answer to Question 98=Rs 6-3-6 


(ti) Worhing Capital 

100 According to the present output, the working capital required by 
the Company is about Rs, 8 lachs 
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According to the output equivalent to its full capacit}*^ the Working 
Capital required by the Company would he about Rs 12 lacks 

101 The Company is not able to provide all the working capital it 
requires from Share and Debenture Capital * It has therefore become neces- 
sary to borrow additional Capital both for completing and working the 
factory 

102 The additional Capital borrowed to date / only for working the 
factory is Rs 5,45,233 The rate of interest payable on same is 9 per 
cent per annum 

103 Our Working Capital is about Rs 8 lacks The cost of one 
month’s output (excluding Overhead Charges) comes to Rs 1,21,000 

104 The average value of stock of finished goods held by the Company 
18 Rs 2,12,000 

The period that normally elapses between production and payment is 
from 3 to 6 months 

105 The Company finds it necessary to hold large stocks of coal and raw 
materials The average value of these stocks held at the factory amounts 
toi Rs 1,27,000 

(in) Agents’ Comntxssxon and Head Office expenses 

106 The Company has a head office in Bombay other than the office of 
the local management This office would ordinarily be under the control 
of the Managing Agents, but is at present under the control of the 
Trustee for the Debenture Holders 

107 (t) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses is about 
Rs. 55,000 

(n) According to the articles of Association, the Managing Agents are 
entitled to Rs 51,000 a year and ten per cent of the profits (N B — No 
remuneration has as a matter of fact been paid to the Managing Agents 
since January 1922) 

108 Please see last answer 

109 (i) The cost of Head Office expenses per ton of output according 
to the present output is approximately Rs 1-2-0 per ton and would be 
only nine annas per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity 

{ii) The cost per ton of the Managing Agents’ minimum remuneration 
according to the present output would be about Re 1 per ton a'nd would 
be only 8 annas per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity 


X MANUFACTURER’S PROFITS 

110 We would consider a return of 10 per cent on ordinary shares quite 
a fair return 

111 If we contemplated the establishment of a new cement factory 
under present conditions in the financial market we would have to offer 
9 per cent on Preference Shares and 8 per cent on Debentures Under 
normal conditions we vrould probably be able to get the money at one per 
cent less 

112 The minimum probable return on ordinary shares likely to attract 
investors would be 10 per cent 

113 (a) The incidence per ton of cement of a fair return on the Ordinary 
Shares would be according to the present output Rs 12 per ton and Rs 6 
per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity 

ih) Nxl 

(c) The incidence per ton of Cement on the Debentures would be accord- 
ing to the present output namely Rs 11 per ton and nearly Rs 5-8-0 per 
ton if the factory vas working at its full capacity 

i 



XI CLAIM FOJ? PROTECTION 

114 We are of opinion that all the 3 conditions laid donn in paragiaph 
97 of the repoit of the Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the case of the 
Cement Industry 

The industry is certainly an infant industry and there can further he 
very little doubt that the industry is one which is suitable for the 
country 

A The industry undoubtedly possesses natural advantages Raw 
materials namely limestone and clay of veiv good quality are available in 
abundant quantity and can be won at very small cost k 

Suitable coal also both for power and for burning in the Kiln is available 
in India in very large quantities In manj' places, such as the Central 
Provinces and Behar (Sone Valley) limestone of a good quality is found in 
close proximity to coalfields This is a great advantage 

The Burhar coalfields are quite close to the 3 cement factoiies in the 
Central Provinces and the Bengal coalfields are fairlj close to the Sone 
Valley Cement Company’s factory at Japla 

There is an ample supply of labour available in India for the industry 
both skilled and unskilled Even now^ uhen the industry is in its infanc’’', 
not more than 4 of the officers employed at a cement factoiy m India need 
be non-Indians 

There is already a fairly good demand in India for cement, but the demand 
is sure to be much larger within a few years (See reasons given in ansuer 
lo Question 60 ) 

B We certainly maintain that the industrj’^ is not Iikel}* in India to 
develop uithout protection In one^sense no doubt there has been a gieat 
development in the cement industry within recent years because within the 
last 4 3 ears at least 6 new cement factories have been elected in India If 
increase in a country of cement making maichiner 3 ’ means the development 
of an industiy, then no doubt it can be aigued there is no room at 
present for any further development in the Indian cement industry But 
what is the good to a country of machinei^' which is not working and which, 
cannot work because of the importation in the couutr 3 ’ of foreign cement 
To-da 3 ’- most of the factories in India are working at only half their full 
capacity and several of the factories have had to be shut down for months 
We submit that the development of an industry in a countiy means in- 
creased production in the country of the product of the industry We 
think it wall be generally admitted that without protection there is no 
chance of an appreciably greater production or development in the cement 
industry 

It is reasonably certain that unless the industry receiv’-es protection^ 
several of the factories will cease opeiating altogether and the Companies 
owming them will have to go into liquidation If this were to happen, it 
wull have a highly prejudicial effect on industrial enterprise generally in 
India 

If the cement industry' gets protection immediately, it can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty that the industry in a few years will develop 
with astonishing rapidity 

To put the matter briefly, the country produces to-day about 230,000 tons 
of cement There is a reasonable certainty that the production in India will 
increase with great rapidity with protection and that without protection 
the production will not increase at all to any appreciable extent, for 
years 

C The cement industry, theie is no doubt, will veiy soon be able to 
face world competition without protection 

Eve'n now as fai as “piices and quality are conceined it is able to face 
foreign competition in most places in India thoiigh not in all 


c 
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The icost of producing cement in many factories is Righ ‘becanse the 
factories are not working at their full capacity oning to the impossibility 
under the present conditions of marketing their whole production This cost 
18 sure to come down when these factories work at their full capacity 

The cost will also further go down in a few years w^hen the labour 
becomes more efficient For example, it is possible that a burner who 
to-day produces 100 tons of clinker a day will 2 years hence produce in a day 
120 tons with the same amount of coal This will make a big difference in 
the cost 

115 We most emphatically claim that the cement industry fulfils both 
the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the report of the Fiscal Com- 
mission 

(a) The cement industry is certainly one in which the advantages of 
largo scale production can be achieved and in which increased output would 
mean increasing economy of production Increased production as a rule 
in all industries makes for cheaper cost and the cement industry is certainly 
not an exception to the rule 

As pointed out above, the cost at present in many of the cement factories 
IS higher than it need be because the factories ore working at only about 
half their full capacity 

(b) Even to-day the possible output of the cement factories in India is 
not only sufficient to supply all the needs of the country but is in e\fess of 
such needs 

We submit this is a very strong reason W’hy protection should be granted 
to the cement industry As explained by the Fiscal Commission m their 
report, the burden on the consumer which is the chief objection to protec- 
tion is practically ml in such a case 

The internal competition at present in the cement industry is so seyero 
that manufacturers of cement are compelled to sell practically at cost 
prices and in many cases well below co^ prices 

110 The cement industry is an industry of great national importance and 
may fairly be said to be a key industry Cement is in a sense the raw , 
material of every industry, because all factory buildings now-a-days require 
a lot of cement for their construction 

The cement industry is also important from the point of view of national 
defence Modern warfare cannot very well be carried on without cement 
Dunng the war the output of the Cement Companies working in India was 
therefore controlled by Government who required the same for the purposes 
ol the war Even at present a considerable quantity of cement is being 
used by the Military Authorities on the North East Frontier , 

Cement is moreover required in largo quantities by Government Dopart- 
pients for works of public utility such ns Irrigation Works, bridges, docks, 
reclamation works, etc 

We submit therefore that the cement industry is an industry of great 
national importance and that it is- both necessary and desirable for India 
to have a cement industry 

A country which is dependent on foreign countries for its supply of 
cement would be in a truly dreadful condition in times of war when the 
foreign supply is entirely cut off or at any rate considerably curtailed 

117 There is this feature of the cement industry which makes it 
particularly suitable for a country like India, that it is quite possible for 
Indians even in their present state of industrial efficiency with -the assis- 
tance of 2 or 3 foreign experts to make cement of the very highest quality 
We believe this is not yet possible in the Iron and Steel Industry, nor 
even in the Textile Industry of India 

118 During the last year, imports of Portland cement amounted to 
112,468 tons, whilst the import of other kinds amounted to only G79 tons 
It may be argued that to protect the Indian industry, it is necessary to 


impose protective duties only cm Portland cement But liaviiig regard no 
the very small quantity of other kinds of cement imported and the practical 
difficulties of having different import duties on different kinds of cement, 
ve think that it is desirable that a duty at one uniform rate should bo 
levied on all cements imported into the country 

119 To safeguard the industry against special risks of the kind here 
enumerated, we would suggest that the Esacutive in India should be em- 
powered to increase the protective duty at its discretion 

120 (a) The existing duty on imported cement at present amounts to 
Rs 9 per ton, at the rate of 15 per cent on a tariff value of Rs GO per 
ton 

(6) The Tndian cement industry in the important markets of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon receives absolutely no' protection, because 
of the transport charges payable on foreign cement to bring it from the 
country of production to an Indian port As a matter of fact, in most 
cases, these transport charges are less than the railway freights from the 
Indian factories to these ports (See answer to Question 63 ) 

121, To protect the Indian cement industry adequately, it is necessary — 
we submit — ^that an import duty of at least Rs 25 per ton should be 
levied on all cement imported into India 

As explained in our ansivcr to Quastion. 10, tlie Indian manufacturer 
has to Sell his cement cheaper than the imported cement To-day at the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi Indian cement is being sold at about 
cost price and in some cases even below cost chiefly because of the severe 
internal competition, with the result that there is a difference of betiveen 
Rs 10 and Rs 16 a ton between the price at these places of Indian cement 
and imported cement 

In spite of this diflrerence in piace at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
some people prefer to buy the imported article, especially those who have 
to buy small quantities If the dut^ on imported cement is increased by 
Rs 16 a ton, the diflrerence between the price of Indian cement and Imported 
cement mil be much greater than it is, and these people will thus be induced 
to give the much cheaper Indian cement at least a trial We are con- 
fident that once these people give a fair trial to Indian cemfents, they will 
never in future be mlling to pay more for imported cement 

At present it is impossible for the,In{J;an manufacturer to sell cheaper 
than the foreign manufacturer in Madras and Rangoon, because of the 
heavy freights payable ter transport Indian cement to these jplaces But if 
the duty is incr6ased by Rs 16 a ton^ the Indian manufacturer, if he is 
content for the present to make little or no profit, will be able to sell his 
cement even in those markets cheaper than imported cement. 

An import duty of an additional Rs. 16 a ton will not impose at all a 
heavy burden on the consumer At present out of the total import of 
113,137 tons of cement, 65,004 tons are imported into' the ports of Calcutta, 
Bomliay and Karachi Now it is fairly certain that at present in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi the price of cement is not regulated by the price of 
the imported article, but by the internal competition If as a result of the 
increase in the duty consumers in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi are com- 
pelled to use cheap Indian cement, there will be no financial burden on 
them, because they will be paying less for the Indian cement which they will 
be practically forced to use than they would have paid for the imported 
cement without an increase in the duty 

It must he admitted that, as regards the balance of 48,133 tons which 
enters India through the ports of Rangoon and Madras, there will he a 
burden on the consumer The burden in these cases, it is submitted, will 
not he more than Rs 10 i^r ton, although the duty will be increased by 
Rs 16 a ton The reason for this is that the Indian manufacturer will he 
bound to sell his cement suhstantially cheaper than the imported article 
1 c 2 
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The total burden on the consumer therefore, it is estimated, will he less 
than Rs o lacks a year It is submitted this is a very small price for the 
country to pay for the protection and development of a very impoitant 
industry 

122 The present productive capacity of the Indian cement factories now 
working is about 550,000 tons a year as against the total consumption in 
the country of only about 340,000 tons 

At present the Indian manufacturers are able to sell only about 227,000 
tons of cement a year As they cannot sell more they have to restrict 
then output to this quantity The result is that many factories have to shut 
down for several months in the year, while others have to work at only 
half then full capacity The costs of production therefore in the Indian 
cement factories are higher than they should be 

If the piotective duty imposed is sufficiently high to keep out the import- 
ed cement altogether, the Indian manufacturer will be able to produce and 
sell 113,137 tons more of cement than he is doing at present This will 
mean an increase of exactly about 60 per cent on the present production 
The production and sale in India of this extra quantity of cement will 
just about enable the new cement factories of India to keep their heads 
above water during the few' jears which must elapse before the demand 
overtakes the supply 

To put the matter shortly, protection will enable the Indian industry 
to produce and sell 50 per cent more cement than it is doing at present 
and will thus be of great benefit. to the industry 


Statement II — Additional information furnished by the Central Provinces 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, in accordance with the request made 
by the Tariff Board during the oral examination of Mr Captain, dated 
Bombay, the 7th July 1924 

1 Om cement has been tested both by the Government Test House, Alipoie, 
and by Mi J Alexander Mitchell who tests all cement used by the Bombay 
Development Department 

Copies of the Reports on our cement made by the Government Test House 
and by Jlr Mitchell are annexed* hereto and collectively marked with the 
letter A 

2 The cost of a new empty barrel of cement in England is from 2s 3fZ 
to 38 Sd A bariel oidinanly contains about 400 lbs of cement 

3 In the details of the cost of production furnished with our 1st state- 
ment, we show'ed an amount of Rs 83,446 37 as the cost of Gypsum and 
stores Of this amount, Rs 39,406 95 wms the cost of Gypsum and 
Rs 44,030 42 was the cost of stores 

4 Our Cost Sheets* for the six months ending 30th April 1924 are annexed 
hereto and collectively marked with the letter B 

5 During the six months ending 30tli April 1924, we paid to labour con- 
tractors for packing and loadmg cement Rs 2,828-0-5 

6 Hereto annexed and marked with the letter C is a statement! classifying 
the Indian labour employed at Kymore and showing the W'ages paid to each 
class 

7 Dp to the 30th September 1923, the total amount paid by the Company 
for ocean freight and insurance on machinery, etc , was Rs 3,12,409 The 
total amount of the railway freight in India paid by the Company on machineiy, 
etc , up to the 30th September 1923 was Rs 2,24,601 The total amount 
paid by the Company for customs duty and clearing charges on machinery, 
etc , up to the 30th September 1923 was Rs 4,54,467 

* Not printed 
t Printed as Appendix T 
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Siat6mcnt~ classifying the Indian labour employed at Kymorc and showing the 

wages paid to each class 


Total Indian laboui numbers 

• 

- 

- 650 , 

Designation 



Rate 

Medical Officer 

- 

Rs 

350 per month 

Foremen 


Rs 

250 to Rs 300 per month 

Chemists 

- 

Rs 

150 to Rs 260 per month 

Shift Engineeis 


Rs 

125 to Rs 150 per month 

Cement Testers 


Rs 

25 to Rs. 40 pel month 

Fitters and Blaehsmiths 


Rs 

2 to Rs 3-6-0 per day 

Electric Machinery attendants 


Re 

1-2-0 to Rs 3 per day 

Kiln Buinerti or attendants 


Rs 

2 to Rs 2-8-0 per day 

Head Burner 


Rs 

5 per day 

Skilled Laboui ers 

- 

Re 

1-10-0 to Rs 2 pel day 

Semi-skilled Coohes 

. 

Re 

1 to Re 1-8-0 per day 

Cai'penters 


Re 

1-2-0 to Rs 2-4-0 pel day 

Masons 

* 

Re 

1-4-0 to Re 1-12-0 per day 

Pump attenders 


Re 

1-8-0 per day 

Firemen and Greasers 

* 

Re 

0-10-0 to Re 1-8-0 per day 

Millers foi Raw Mill, Cement Mills 

and 


Coal Mills . . 

• 

Re 

0-12-0 to Rs 2 per day 

Coolies ' 


Re 

0-7-0 to Re 0-10-0 per day > 

Female Coohes 


Re 

0-4-6 to Re 0-5-6 pei day ’ 

Clerical Staff 

* 

Rs 

40 to Rs 225 pet month 
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B. ORAL. 

THE CFNiKAf PROVINCES PORI LAND CEMtNT 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Evidence of Mr. H. S. CAPTAIN, Manager. 
Recorded at Simla on the 27th June 1924. 

Piestdent — Wall you tell us wliat exactly your position is an the CJompany? 

Mr Captain At present I am working for the trustee for tlie debenture 
holder I am managing on his behalf in Bombay I am in rliarge of the head 
office 

Mr Ginwala — Who are the trustees for the Debenture holder? 

Mr Captain — Mr F E Dinshaw is the sole trustee for the Debenture 
holder In fact he Is the only debenture holder just no>v He has bought 
out the other debenture holder, Mr Mulraj Khataw 

Mr Ginwala What about Mathradas Goeuldas and Company? 

Mr Captain — ‘They are the managmg -agents 

Mr Ginwala — Have they any interest in the eompany? 

Mr Captain — ^They are not managing just now In the partner->hip firm 
of Mathradas Goouldas & Co , ,Mr F E Dinshaw w'as a partner The firm 
consisted of, Mr Mathradas j&oculdas, Mr F E Dinshaw and Mr Mulraj 
Khataw until he resigned, and this continued until the end of April 1923 
when the company was unable to pay mteiest on the debenture loan, and 
the trustees for the debenture holders entered into possession and started 
workmg the company The company had no money to go on working It 

had no money left^ even to pay the ordinal y wages, etc , and m order to 

keep the undertaking going the trustees took possession 

President — In that case the debenture holders are people vho have been 
connected with the company from the start? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

President — That is to say, they tried to get the enterpiise on its legs, and 
iOr this purpose were ready to put more money into the company 

Mr Captain — I should like to qualify my statement in this way They 

were not connected with the company from the beginning, but from the time 
when Mathradas Goeuldas became managing agents, t e , from January 1922 
Before January 1922 Messrs Bum & Co were the managmg agents The 
company was short of funds and required a big debenture loan, and Mathradas 
Goeuldas & Co procured the debenture loan and they became the managing 
agents 

President — ^They were not shareholders before that? 

Mr Captain — ^No 

President — ^I would like m the first place to say that wo are very much 
mdebted to the company for the very full statement of their case, liecause 
lb makes the oral examination a good dail easier Nearly all the important 
facts ore already down, and the oral exaramation therefore will be directed 
chiefly to clearmg up eertam points, ana to amplifying what you have 
written on others Before I begm to ask my questions, I think peihaps 
we might deal with the question of publicitj How far are you prepared 
to disclose figures as to your costs? 
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Mr Caplatn — ^We have said this that, as far as possible, we would like 
the details not to be disclosed, but we do not mind the actual figure of the 
cost being disclosed But if you thmk that we should disclose all the parti- 
culars, we do not mind even that 

President — In the first place, I take it, you have no objection as regards 
the overhead charges, because most of the figures could be deduced by a httle 
aritlimetic from the reports to the shareholders 

Mr Captain — No 

President — There remains the question of the works costs Undoubtedly 
the feelmg of the Board is that we should like to have everything published, 
as far as possible On the other hand I do not feel personally that I can 
press you beyond a eertam point, because, although you may agree to disclose 
all the figures, some of the other firms may refuse 

Mr Qinwala — So far as you are concerned you are at present in the hand.s 
of the debenture holders, and therefore m your case pubhcity \yill not necessa- 
rily be a disadvantage 

Mr Captain — ^Except that it shows our rivals exactly what our costs are 

Mr Ginwala — One reason I , am anxious that you should allow us to 
publish all the figures is that lookmg these figures and comparing them with 
other companies’ figures, your figures seem to be more favourable, and ive 
cannot ask these companies any question why their figures happen to he 
higher without referring to yours It is very fortunate that you are the 
first to be examined and your figures are slightly lower than those of some of 
the other compamai ' 

Mr Captain — ^Very well, I do not mind 

President — You are prepared to let them all go in? 

Mr Captain — Yes 

, President — The final responsibility must rest with you 

Mr Captain — I know 

Mr Ginwala — ^As you know eventually the Legislative Assembly and the 
Government of India are the final arbiters in this case, and it is essential 
that they should know everything that they would like to know before they 
make up their minds ,, 

Mr Captain — ^Very well 

President — Thank you You have told us in answer to question 7(oi 
that limestone and clay are available in large quantities on the company’s 
own property within a mile of the factory buildings Have the company 
formed any estimate as to the total quantity of materials to be found within 
that radius? 

Mr Captain — I cannot say that we have made a very accurate calculation, 
but we are satisfied that there is quite enough there to keep us going for 
about 50 to 60 years 

President — ^Within {i radius of one mije? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes ^ 

President — I had to put this to you because, in answer to quebtion 23, 
“ IIow many years supply of your principal raw mateiials have you secured?” 
3 'ou merely say that information is not available at the head office 

Mr CapAain — ^We had not Very accurate information Our chemist has 
made bormgs, and he feels that there is enough there to last for 50 veara 
Peihaps, it IS not as accurate as he might have done it, but for practical 
purposes we know the raw materials wrll last there for 50 oi 60 years 

President — Is that on the basis of an annual outturn of 100,000 tons? 

Mr Cfiptain . — yes 

President — You do not anticipate that after a time you will haie to 
bring your mateiials from a longer distance, which would laise youi costs? 
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Alipore m Calcutta and al&o in Bombay by the gentleman who tests for the 
Bombay Government, and we have received very favourable reports and we 
do adveitise tbose We have printed and distributed them 

Mt Qinwala — ^Have you got a copy of any lecent report? 

illr Captain — haven’t got any with me, but I can send you one * I may 
add that recently when our Chemist went for England on leave we gave some 
of our cement to him and have asked him to get it tested by the gentleman 
who tests for the Admiralty in England When we get this report we shall 
distribute this also 

President — "What was runnmg in my mind W’as this Theie is no question 
at all that at present the Indian cement is cheaper than the impoited cement 
and apparently it is quite as good If so, it is impoitant to try and bung 
these facts to the notice of the people who are bu-^ing cement, and thiS 
IS the way in wdiich the industry can most readily help itself and hold its 
owm against its competitors . 

il/r Captain — We quite see that But of course all these things take 
a little bit of time, and the present position, ^ptciall^ of the newei cement 
companies, is extremely critical W^hat is likely to happen is this To-da\ 
cement is cheaper in India than anywhere in the world but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, without protection prices are likelj to rise and with protection 
they are not likely to rise 

Mr Ginthola — ^Would you mind tellmg me w'hat late you got from the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners? 

Mt Captain — ^Es 32 a ton 

Mr Qinwata — ^And the freight to Kiddeipoie from your w'oiks is about 
Es 12? 

Mr Captain — Yes 

President — In answer to question 10 you say "It is only fair to point 
out however that the picsent gieat ditrcrence in the markets of Bombay and 
Calcutta between the jince of Indian Cement and Imported Cement is not 
due entirely to a pieferonco foi imported cement on the pait of tlie consumer, 
but is due m a gieat meabuie to the scieio internal competition between the 
Indian manufacturers themselves ” WHiat I i/ant to put to you is tins Is 
not the present price of Indian cement at the ports legulated entiiJ^' by 
mteinal competition? 

Mt Captain — I should think so « 

President — ^If the importation of cement from abroad were entirely pro- 
hibited would it make any diffeience? 

Mr Captain — Not at present, a^ far as the piico is concerned 

Mr Ginwala — You can't say that, you might combine 1 

Mr Captain — If we do combine you may deal with us in the manner 
suggested in paragraph 86 of the Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report? 

President — I am not suggesting that there is not a prejudice foi the 
imported cement, altliough I hope it will eventually be o\ercome AU I 
mean is that, if importation ivere prohibited, it would not at present aflect 
the price of cement at Calcutta and Bombay 

Mr Captain — It would not affect tbe rates, it would affect oui produc- 
tion m the factory Wo would be able to produce 50 pei cent more than 
we are doing just now, and we expect that, if these present low prices 
continue, the demand will catch up with the supply very rapidly 

President — ^At present can protection do anything for you except increase 
your market to a certain extent? 

Mr Captain — I agioe with you, but I saj' that the increase in the market 
will he a gieat advantage to the industry 

President — ^It must be of some advantage, I fully admit, but how much? 


* Not printed 
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Mr Captain —Ultimately at would bo of great advantage because by Ibo 
Cimef, say m three years, when the demand catches up the supply, naturally 
the prices will go up too 

President — I shall come to that point later, t e , the possibility of an / 
expansion of the consumption 

In answer to question 19 which is “ Please give the cost per ton delivered 
at the factory of the raw materials for each year since the factory was estab- 
lished • - ”, you say ‘‘ The cost per ton of limestone is high now, but 

will go down considerably as soon as we begin to use our Bucyrus shovels 
Your present cost per ton both of lime and clay is about equal? 

Mr Captain — I think you have got it m the statement of costs 

President — They have been lumped together as “ Raw materials ” 

Mr Captain — ^Roughly speaking it costs us between Rs to to laiso 
the limestone clay costs very little, about '6 to 8 annas a ton delivered at 
the mill 

President — ^You say in answer to question 20 ” Cement experts of the 
right type are not easily procurable from England, especially now-a days when 
the English cement factories are working g shifts a day owing to the increase 1 
demand for cement m England ” I rather gathered that the cement coni 
panies m England were not doing well at present 

Mr Captain — My mformation is — I say this from the last annual report 
— that dihe Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd , had a very 
good year 

President — do not know that I have seen that report, but there was an 
article m the Economist m which they gave figures of the various Cement 
companies, and the general impression I got was that they w'oro going through 
hard times 

Mr Ginwala — They considered that they wore doing very well w lien they 
made 5 per cent Would you be satisfied with that? 

Mr Captain — I would be very glad to get 5 per cent, to-day ' We are 
not getting even 1 per cent My owm belief 5s tliat they ore doing very well in 
fact I am pretty certain about it What I have quoted is from a letter 
received from our agents in England We asked them to send out a burner 
from England but they could not send one, and this js the reason they gave 

Mr Kale — Is it because they have secured advance orders for one year? 

Mr Captain — They may have from the British Government, I am not 
sure about it but one does read m the newopapers that, owing to unemploy- 
ment in England, the British Government are hkelj' to start a lot of develop- 
ment works, as one of the methods of jrelievmg unemployment, and if tliey 
do start this development work they would he using a lot of cement One 
of these development w^orks will be the construction of new roads, and that 
will take up a lot of cement 

President — In answer to question 27 yon say " We get our gypsum by 
lail from the Punjab and from places near Jodhpur The freight on tins 
gypsum IS fairly heavy? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes It vanes from Rs 20 to 23 per ton 

President — What is the distance? 

Mr Captain — I am afraid I can’t say I think the nearest place wo can 
get gypsum from is somewhere in Rajputana, and the freight from that place 
is about Rs 18 But I think the gypsum we get from the Punjab is much 
better stuff, but we have to pay for that a much highei freight It is veiy 
good gypsum 

Picsidcnt — Have you given us the quantity of gypsum you require for a 
ton of cement? 

Mr Captain — ^It is about 5 per cent loughly speaking For one ton of 
cement we require 045 ton of gypsum, that is, a little less than 5 pei cent 

I may mention one thing about the limestone In actual piactice we have 
found that we do use more we are taking steps to see that we use less but 
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theoretically 'we require about Ih of limestone >to tnahe a ton of cement 
The calculation lof the factory iras that they had /used more lEithei their 
calculations are wrong or they have used more than ”\ve should theoretically 
use at any rate But tins is theoretical 

Prcsidciit —Can 7011 'tell us what the actual practice is? 

Mr Captam — tons Jt wanes, but it'averages tons The cost figures 
I have given aie the actual cost to the factory duiing these 6 months 

Mr Gtnwala — ^^’'ould you like to check your figures in paragraphs 12B 
and 13? 

Mr Captain —I would 

President — 1 thmk it would perhaps he better if you were to see the 
, Secretary and then get mto shape what correctly represents your views, 
because certain consequential alterations will be required 
Mr Captain — ^Yes, I wiU see to that 

President — Th answer to questions 28 to 31 you say ■*' Our quarry is at 
present let out to contractors who employ -from 300 to 1,000 men We shall 
be able to dispense with the contractors in a few months when our Bucyrus 
shovels .are ready to work ” These shovels are mamly mtended for the 
limestone? 

Mr Captain For elay also 

President — So that you will be able to dispense with the contractors not 
only in the case of limestone but also m the case of dlay? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes, except perhaps for the transport of the clay to the 
mill But for the excavation of the cjoy we shall be able to dispense with 
the contractors 

President — But still theie will he a cartam amount of contractors’ labour 
employed? 

Mr, Captain — Yes, contiactors’ labour tlicre will be 

President, — ^In answer -to question 33 you soy “ The General Manager and 
the Chief Chemist are the only 2 men at piesent working at the factory who 
were imported from abroad,” but you add “We have also workmg at the 
factory 2 Scotchmen who were engaged m India One of them is only occupy- 
ing a subordinate position ” , 

Mr Captain — 1 wanted to be accurate We happened to get them locally 
and we did not have to import them 

President — Bo you consider that these -two posts, or one of them, could 
he satisfactorily filled by Indians at present’ 
il/" Captain — ^Not yet 
President — Heithei of them? 

Mr Captain . — No 

President — So that for the present you have 4 appointments m the fac- 
tory which must be filled by Europeans? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

President — Then there is also the burner whom you are trying to engage? 
Mr Captain Yes, we must get a burner 

President Can you tell us what these two pests held by the -Scotchmen 
are? 

Mr Captain — The first one is the Chief Mechanical Engineer The othei 
one m charge of the shovels, looks after the loading of the limestone at the 
quarry, and generally hustles the contractor/,’ labour 
President It is outdoor w'ork be is doing? 

Mr Captain — Yes, but be also understands the shovels which nobody 
before understood except our General Manager 

President — Do you anticipate that both these appointments will before 
very long be filled by Indians? 

Mr Captain — ^I thmk in a few years 
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President —In answer to question 36 -sou say “The total number of 
Indian workmen employed at the factory is 6C0 The total wages paid to 
them every month amount to Es 18,000 The wages of Indian workmen 
vary fiom about Es 300 a month to about Es 15 a month Would it be 
possible to classify the wages according to the different classes of labour? 

Mr Captain— 1 don’t think it would be impossible "We had to send 
our answers early and we had not got all the materials I think our works 
will be able to make some sort of classification * 

President — ^In answer to question 39 you say “ The Indian labourer im- 
proves considerably with training We are informed that the present cfii- 
ciency of Indian labour at our factory compared uith lanoui m an advanced 
country like America is about 1 to 6 ” That, I take it, means that you 
require sis men to do the work that one man will do in a corresponding works 
in America 

Ml Captain —This is the figure given by oui Gencial Manager 

Picsident — Your Geneial Manager is an American? 

Mr Captain — Yes, sir 

President — ^In answer to question 45 you have given us the cost of the 
Eewah coal at the colliery at Es 8 per ton, but for the kiln coal which conics 
chiefly from the Bengal coalfields you ha\e only given the freight You 
have not given us the figure for the cost for 

Mr Captain — Es 10-8-0 per ton 

President — That makes a considerable difierence 

Mr Captain — But it is much better coal 

President — Then w'e come to question 50 “ You say it is reasonably cer- 

tam that the Indian demand for cement will increase very substantially wiibm 
a bhort time ” W'^ell, I wish I could share ■^our optimism because there is a 
good^deal to be said on the other side For instance, where is this increased 
demand gomg to come from? Is it going to come from Calcutta and Bombay, 
or is it going to come from up-country? * 

Mr Captain Chiefly of course from the big towns, but also from up- 
country 

President — ^Let us take the case of big towms You have already got the 
big scheme of the Development Corporation m Bombay in full swing I 
take it that already their consumption of cement is up to what their 
average will be for a number of yearb Do you anticipate that they require 
more? 

Mr Captain — They won’t requiie more What wo do thinl is that con 
tiactors and cngineeis in India do not undei stand cement just now Eicn 
in the Presidency towms they do not understand cement I am not an 
expert myself, but I say what I have heaid fiom people who do know and it 
IS this, that you can construct buildings of cement much cheaper and better 
than of brick or stone, and Indian contiactorb and engineers do not sulfi- 
ciently understand this But they are gradually understanding it, and they 
use moie cement now than they were doing before Foimerly the price of 
cement was prohibitive but with the cheap price of cement they are Jearuin" 
to use more cement In America and m new countries which had to be 
developed theie has been a gieat increase m the coubumption of cement 
In India also the mciease m the consumption of cement withm the last few 
years has been extraordinary 

President — Undoubtedly, so ib the increase in the consumption of non 
and steel m those countries, but I don’t anticipate any expansion of the 
demand in India for non and steel on any scale comparable to w'hat took 
place in America 

Mr Captain ~1 do not know much about the case of non and steel 

* 


See Statement II-6. 
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Prcvdeni — ^Tlie point. I am reallv tiymg to undeistand is this You ask 
for protection It is no good to you unless, sooner or later, it increases your 
pi ice 

Mr Gaptmn — Quite so 

President — ^How would tbe inciease m the consumption be aftected by a 
use in the price? 

Mr Captain — What I anticipate is this At present, the supply being 
very nearly twice the demand, ve have got to cut the prices to a very great 
extent We aie selling practically at cost, or below cost But if the con- 
sumption, that IS the demand for cement, catches up with the supply, puces 
will naturally gO up which will enable us to earn the ordinary commeicial 
profit 

President — If prices go up, won’t consumption go dow-n 

Mr Captain — ^Prices w'on’t go up very much They will go up ]ust as 
much as would enable us to earn a fan profit If people learn to use cement, 
they wall keep on using cement even if it is slightly more expensive There is a 
passage in the Indian hlunitions Board Handbook about the Portland Cement 
Industry by Messrs Mubgrn-ve and Davis, which reads as follows — “ The 
use of ferro-conorete, comparatively new even m the western world, is extend- 
ing very rapidly, bridges and heathy structural woik of all kinds and even 
bhips being made of it ” It wall m itself piovide a big market, etc 

President — I Know But you must lemcmber that a certain deduction 
IS to be made from anticipations of that kind published during the war 

Mr Captain — ^That is tiue 

President — good many of these predictions have been falsified, and 
progress has not been so rapid as w'as anticipated then 

, Mr Captain — ^IVhat happened m Ameiica, was that m the year before 
the w’ar, they made and consumed 17 million tons of eemiint, dm mg the 
war the production dropped and it remained low' till 1920 In 1922, the pio- 
duction rose to about 19 million tons and in 1923 the pioduction was”^23 
•miUiou tons 

President — You ha\o given all these figures in your waitten statement 
My suggestion is that conditions in India aie not comparable to those pre- 
vailing in the United States of America 

Mr Captain — ^They are not But w'e do expect India to advance India 
IS advancing 

President — hope so undoubtedly, but I think that if people base then 
expectations on a very rapid inciease in the con<'umption of cement in this 
country, there is a great danger of enterprises founded on calculations of 
that kind coming to grief 

Mr Captain — ^The cement companies have got to suffer for that and 
they are suffering now What w'e do expect is that m a few years these 
anticipations will be realised Perhaps they have not been realised as quickly 
as W'e thought that they would be realised 

President — ^In order to take up the output of the Indian cement companies, 
you w'ant the consumption of the country to go up by more than 50 bei 
cent 

Mr Captain — Yes 

President — ^What I w ould like to put to you now is this are you basins 
your expectations to any extent on the use of cement in large quantities for 
irrigation schemes m Northern India and things of that kind? 

Mr Captain — ^Partly that for lObtance I read in the papers not very 
long ago that the Central Provmces Government had in view some veiy lai"o 
irrigation scheme Also the general public w'lll be using more cement 

President — I w ant you to confine yourself to irrigation for the moment 
The Board have received information that the engineers in chaige of big 
schemes in the Puniab have decided not to use cement for certain purposes 
because the cost, even at present prices, is prohibitive as com- 
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Dared \nth hydraulic lime It is for that reason— it is on aerount of the infor- 
mation ne have had of that character— that I nnnt to suggest to -^ou that, 
if you are to get this great increase m consumption, not only the price must 
not go up but it must go down Mind you. I am nob putting forward these 
as my views I am.tiymg to get yoiii opinion 

Mr Captain — My own opinion is thib In fact I am very optimistic 
about it I feel pretty certain that the consumption in India will go up 
very rapidly It will be used more and more than at present In a few 
years when the people learn to use cement, they will be using it practically 
for eveiy building 

President — How does the total consumplion to-day compaic with what 
it wSb m 1914? 

Mr Captain — It compares very well I have given the figures in my 
written statement 

President — ^Where have you given them? 

Mr Captain — We have given them in answer to question 50 In 1912, 
India consumed ]Ubt over 100,000 tons In 1920, India consumed about 200,000 
tons and in 1923, 340,000 tons This in itself is a big increase and what 
we think is — ^from the way in w'hicll w'e are selling wo cannot say dchnitoly 
what will happen — ^India will consume about 400,900 tons this year 

President — ^Do you happen to know' the market piicc of cement m 1912'^ 

Mr Captain — I don t know' I waa not then in the businebs myself I 
believe it was very cheap It must have bem sold m Bombay at lis 40 or 
so, but I could not give you a figure with any confidence 

Mr Qinwala — It w as Rs 45 to 50 I think 

Mr Captain — ^That ib the price to-dnj' 

President — You base your expectations to some extent on the big mcroaso 
in consumption that has gone on since 1912? 

Mr Captain Yes 

President — You think that consumption w ill tend to grow at something 
like the same rate? 


Mr Captain — Quite so 

President — The basis practically being Jint cement is one of tho few 
aiticles the price of which has not become dearer in India to day than it 
was before the war? 


Mr Captain — ^It is said by optimists m the cement trade that the next 
age is going to be the cement age All sorts of things are going to bo made 
of cement As India advances, she w'lll be using cement for all sorts of 
thmgb, for instance railway sleepeis have been made of cement Supposing 
all railway sleepers are made of cement, consumption would ]ump up 
tremendously 

Mr Ginwala — You say that the use of cement is restricted in this country 
by the fact that engineers do not understand its use I thinlc that that is 
hardly an, explanation Is it not a fact that cement is not used in this 
country, as often as it might be, because it requires a lot of supervision to 
get the correct mixture? 

Mr Captain —I w'as going to add myself tliat the people w'ho erect build- 
ings I mean the contractors do not understand themselves how' cement is 
to be used 


—Even if you employ an expert engmeer, he cannot be there 
the whole time, and he cannot see that they take the exact quantities of 
bricks, sand, cement, and so on Is not that a real difficulty in this countiy? 

^^if — Not much I think that it is very easy I have seen 

myselt a lot of cement work done by quite ordinary people They have done 
it quite well 


T-u^ suggest that it requires extraoidmnry intelhgenca, 

but our Indian labour is casual and requires constant supervision If any 
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mistake is made m the proportions of cement, lime and other things, the 
whole building may be seriously mjured, is not that so? 

Mr Capiain — ^That is so I was going to add that cement is not used 
as much as it might be, not only because engineers do not understand the 
use of it, but also because contractors also do not understand how to use it 
Mr Qinwala — They may understand as much as they like Is not super- 
vision the chief difficulty? 

Mr Captain — India has advanced far enough to-day to provide adequate 
supervision Of course you must have ordinarily good supervision, but you 
require good supervision for doing anything of importance to-day 

Mr Otnwalcc — ^Is it not a fact that any mistake m the mixture unght lead 
to serious consequences? 

Mr Gaptain.-^Ii they don’t make the mixture properly, I suppose it would 
But the mixture is very easy to make It becomes a mechanical ]ob You 
U'-e so many parts of cement and so many parts of sand I am not a 
technical man But I think that it is very easy I have seen a lot of 
cement buildings erected at our own factory and men whom you would not 
consider particularly highly qualified have- supervised the erection of these 
buildings and have done it quite satisfactorily The diflBculty is there but 
we are overcoming it I am told by contractors in Bombay that they are 
using much more cement to-day than they ever used before 

President — Do you think that the diflBculty of supervision will be gradually 
overcome? 

Mr Captain — It is undoubtedly a diflBculty and it is being overcome 
Mr Qinwala — ^Then theie is the question of price How would you re- 
present the difference betw'een lime and cement in terms of money? 

Mr Captain — I should not like to give an opinion At present-day 
prices I have heard it said that cement is cheaper to-day 

Mr Qinwala — ^Take a hundred cubic feet of work Supposing it is built 
in- hme, and supposing it is built in cement; what would be the difference 
between the two? 

Mr Captain — I don’t think that I con express any opinion on that 
Mr Qinwala — ^Tbat is rather an important pomt 

Mr Capiain — Any engineer can give you that information Of course 
I can get you that mformation 

Mr Qinwala — So can we Have you considered that pomt? 

Mr Captain — I am sorry I have not I have only been told that it is 
cheaper to use cement I ,can only rely on what I have been told 

President — If the hme is made on the spot, and if the cement comes from 
a distance of 500 miles, it would make a considerable difference 

Mr Captain — In Bombay cement is cheap to-day, and I should not bo 
surprised if it is cheaper to use cement than hme 

Mr Qinwala — ^There are many factors which enter into this considera- 
tion • Wliat is cheap at first may be really more expensive in the long run 
Mr Captain — Quite so 

Mr Qinwala — ^I want to know whether, being in the cement business, you 
have worked out the. figures 

Mr Captain — I have not worked out the actual calculations I have been 
told that cement is cheaper Even if it is more expensive at first, it is 
cheaper m the long run 

Mr Qinwala — ^What would be the effect of climate on ferro-concrete ? 

Mr Captain — ^The Indian climate is quite all right for it 

Mr Qinwala — ^Take the question of loads We have experimented in 
Buima with cement roads, and w'e don’t find them a great success for the 
leason that, owing to the variations m tempeiature — roads ale always exposed 



to tlie sun and lain— we found that thcie woie craclcs in ilicm winch could 
not be icpaiied As 3'ou know in America lots of loads are made of cement 

Mr Captain — Suielj there aie greater variations in Ameiica than there 
aie in Buima 

Mr Ginwala — 1 am asking j'ou whothei you admit that this as a dis- 
advantage 

Mr Captain — If that is '^o, it is a disadvantage 

Mr Gtnivala' — Is it, or is it not, a disadvantage? 

Mr Captain — I don’t know nhat happened in Burma I think that the 
soit of variations that we get in India or Burma is not such that it mil 
make the use of cement impossible Theie may be the difficulty of super- 
Msion When those cement loads were made, perhaps the mixtuie was not 
all right, and that maj' be nh^ the roads ciackod Othefm^'O, they should 
not crack In Bombay they 'are making cement roads They lia\e ]ust 
started that 

Ml Ginwala — If the price of steel goes up, will that not affect the iwe 
of cement? 

Mr Captain — You mean people mil use cement instead of steel? 

Mr Ginwala — You require a considciable quantity of steel in re-infoictd 
conciete construction If the puce of steel goes up, nould it not affect you? 

Ml Captain — I don’t know exactlj’’ nhat is the exact proportion of the 
cost of steel 111 a fcrro-coiicrete construction, but I should imagine that it is 
not a substantial poition of the cost The substantial item is cement itself 

Mr Ginwala — Do you think so? 

Mr Captain — ^I should think so 

Mr Ginwala -^-In jour opinion the piice of steel going up will not affect 
the use of cement considerably? 

Mr Captain — I should not think so 

Piesident — If fei ro-coiicrete weie substituted for steel, it might bonofit the 
cement industiy? 

Mr Captain — Yes, it would 

President — That was what kfi Stuait-Williams, Chairman of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, told us If the price of steel nent up they Mould at 
once explore the extent to uffiich they could substitute ferro-coucrotc build- 
ings for steel fiame bupldmgs 

Mr Ginwala — It may have the opposite effect It may make the U'^e 
of cement more common On the other hand, take the case of buildings 
(I don’t mean ferio-conciote buildings) nhero a considerable quantity of 
cement is used along until steel If the price of steel goes up, mmH not peojile 
take to M^ooden beams and things like that and lime? 

Ml Captain — As I told 5011 before, I am not an expert in these matters, 
but my information is that MOod u'ould be much liigher in cost In fact theio 
would be no compaiison betu^een the prices of cement and Mood 

Mr Ginwala — We were told by some Engineers that that would be the 
effect 

Mr Captain — I am very surprised to bear that a ivooden structure Mould 
be cheaper than a cement stiucture 

Mr Ginwala — Some engineers gave that opinion 

Mr Captain — ^They ought to know better 

Mr Kale — ^When you speak about the extension of the demand for cement 
in India, are you referring also to an mciease in demand in the districts? 

Mr Captain — Yes 

Mr Kale — Some years back, the use, say, of galvanised iron sheets was 
not very common, but when the utility of the sheets M'as realised by the 
public, the cost of these sheets went down, and since that time the use of 
these sheets has been on the inciease 





Mr Captain — Quite so 

Mr Kale — Do you think that there is an analogy between the use of 
cement and the use of these sheets? 

Mr Captain — should thmk that there is an analogy Exactly the same 
thing IS likely to happen in the case of cement People in the districts, 
just like the people m Bombay, are getting more intelhgent As they learn 
to appreciate the use of cement, they will use more cement As a matter 
of fact they are using more even to-day 

Mr Kale — Is that youi experience? 

Mr Captain — Yes, we get orders from aU sorts of outlying places 

Mr Kale — ^With regard to the difficulty of supervision do you think that 
this difficulty of supervision is experienced very largely in the case of 
important and comphcated works like the docks, foi mstance? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes, that is so 

Ml Kale — Not so in the case of ordinary buildings? 

Mr Captain — Not so much 

Mr Kale — ^Therefore the difficulty of supervision will not be very great 
m these instances As a matter of fact m larger towns already many official 
and non-offical buildings are bemg built of concrete and there is no difficulty 

Mr Captain — ^Not as far as I know I have spoken to several contractors 
m Bombay They are using any amount of cement just now and they don’t 
seem to &id much difficulty Even these contractors don’t use much They 
are a bit nervous They are getting over it now They are beginnmg to 
understand and they are getting more and more competent as years pass by 
Things will improve still more As far as you can see in Bombay and places 
like that, the difficulty of supervision practically does not exist 

Mr Kale — In the largei towns, it does not exist In smaller places, 
cement is not likely to be used in very important works It will be used 
only in smaller works Therefore ‘the difficulty of supervision would not be 
very great 

Mr Captain — ^In couise of time there would be sufficient skilled laboui 
available in the mufassal even for important works 

Mr Kale — As regaids the difierence between the price of cement and 
lime, will not the use of cement depend on its price? 

Mr Captain — Yes, it will 

Mr Kale — Supposing lime is easily obtainable, the natural tendency is to 
use lime? , | ^ 

Mr Captain — YeS 

Mr Kale — If the puce of cement goes down, and if cement is within 
the easy reach of the common people, naturally cement will be substituted 
It IS moie or less a question of price 

Mr Captain — ^That is our expectation As I said, I don’t understand 
these things myself, but I have been told by people who do understand 
cement in India that they would simply not use lime 

President — You have mentioned about the cement roads in Bombay If 
there is to be a rise in the piice of cement, it is doubtful whether they will 
use cement at aU 

Mr Captain — I am glad that you have mentioned it The Bombay 
Corpoiation are now paymg for their cement 100 per cent more than the 
market price 

Piesident — Is that undei an old contract? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes At present prices, they can buy much cheaper 
Even if the price of cement were to increase, I have no hope that it ivill 
ever leach the figure which the Municipality is paying 

President — ^In reply to question 62, you say "No doubt, we are moio 
easily able to compete against foreign cements in all markets which are at 
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distance from tlio ports, but our own view is that at P/e^nt these marirets 
do not take any substantial quantity of imported cement Of coorse -you nave 
only been working for the last 8 months 


Mr Coptatn — Yes, 

President —Of the 23,000 tons you produced withm the 8 months, would 
you gjve us the approximate figures of the quantities that went to Calcutta 
and 33ombay and the quantity ttiat you gold upcountry? 

Mr Cavtatn — As far as our own cement is concerned, a very small portion 
has gone outside Bombay and Calcutta In the Bombay Presidency, places 
like Poona, Belgaum, Sholapur, etc , have taken a fairly large quantity. 

President — From your point of view, are these markets os difiBcuIJi as the 
Presidency towns? 

Mr Captain — In the markets of the United Provinces, we have a grgat 
advantage 

President — ^I am asking you only at present about places you yourself 
mentioned, viz , Poona, Belgaum and Sholapur in the Bombfiy PrpSidepcy. 
These would not be markets in wbich you find it easy tp ponapete 

Mr Captain — No 

President — What I wanted to know was what proportion went to the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces? 

Mr Captain — very small proportion, not worth talking about As for 
as we are concerned, this much has to be said Wa have only bean selling 
properly during the last six months The United Provinces market has not 
been properly developed but we do expect to sell more Perhaps it bus so 
happened that we have pushed our sales m Bombay and Calcutta better. We 
have also sold to the E I Bailway and E. B Eailway for ponsumption jn the 
mnfassal towns 


President — They require that the cement should be delivered at various 
stations ? 

If " 

Mr Captain — Yes 


President — ^It is quite conceivable that a state of things might arise m 
which it would pay the railway compames to buy the cement needed up- 
country from the Indian companies, and import the cement required for 
the ports 


Mr Captain — Quite 

President — ^However I don’t want to spend more time over that In 
answer to question 53, you say “ Export of cement from India is probable 
m the near future to Ceylon, Singapore, Java and to East Africa, provided 
freight IS obtainable at reasonable rates ” Is not there another qupbtion 
which has got to be solved before you can begin to think of the export trade? 
"What about packmg? ' 

Mr Captain is quite true There is no doubt at present pre- 
judice against cement sent in bags to places like Burma 

President — Is it not more than a prejudice? 

Mr Captain — ^Probably these people have never tried really good class 
Inman cement sent m Indian bags If they try it, this prejudice will 
probably disappear We ship cement m bags We have not got the barrels As 
an experiment wa did ship a little cement m bags It arrived therq in quite a 
good condition There was no question about quality having deteriorated or 
anything of i-hat description ft was a question of freights 

President — When you are trying to conquer an export market, is it not 
rather necessary to conform to the prejudices, if they are prejudices, of the 
consumers? ^ ^ r j 

Mr Captain —We are trying to get bands We are in communication with 
a nrm who say thqt they are going to quote us prices 

J/r Oinwala — What firm is that? 
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Mr Captain — Spedding & Co The Stores Depaitmecit in Simla put qs in 
pommunipation with that firm If barrels cannot be made in India, wc cannot 
ehip m bauels I tlnnk that they can be made There is anothei firm 
trying to make barrels I think Messrs Allen Brothers are interested m it 
President — My point is that the export trade will not develop unless the 
Indian manufacturers exert themselves, and arrange for export in bariels 
Mr Captain — What would be the good of Indian companies exerting them- 
selves unless they get favourable freight rates? 

President — Then, you don't consider that the present height ratea are 
reasonable? 

Mr Captain^ — No, they are not 

President — Then the passage in your written statement should perhaps be, 
'* Export of cement will not develop unless we get reasonable 

freight rates ” 

. Mr Captain — ^That would be the correct way of puttmg it 

Presrdenf — Gan you tell us what your height rates are at piesent 
to any of these places? 

Mr Captain — The freight from Bombay to Ceylon is Es 12 a ton which 
IS the same as from England to Ceylon The freight from Calcutta to 
Eangoon was Es. 18 a ton, but it is now Es 12 the same as fiom England 
to Eangoon '' 

President — ^Do you think it is likely that these freights will go down to what 
you consider a reasonable figure? 

Mr Captain — ^I understand that the Government of India are making 
some enquiry about the coastal trade They have got a soit of Committee or 
some such thing 

President — The question has come up again and again So far, nothing 
'has happened Your view is that, if freight rates remain at their present 
level or higher, there is not much chance? 

Mr Captain — ^Very little chance We can get to Eangoon I don’t count 
Eangoon as a foreign port^ 

President — From the natuie of the case, so long as fieights from Indian 
ports to destination are the same as fiom British ports to destination, the 
British manufacturer must have the advantage because he is much nearer 
the port in his oum country. You have got to pay railway fieight to eithei 
Calcutta or Bombay, There is no eoiresponding charge m the case of the 
British manufacturer 

Mr. Captain — Quite so, but I may say this At the present moment we 
are content to sell at a loss, whereas the British manufacturer may not be 
content tp sell at a loss Probably he will want the ordinary profit 
President — ^Ha may want it, bqt will he get it? 

Mr Captain — He does There is a big cement combine in England, the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Their last report showed that they 
did quite well They weie the people who put up the factory, in India, at 
Japla 

President — In answer to question 63, you have given us f o b prices 
As far as I can see, it works out to very much the same as the information 
we got from elsewhere Can you tell us where your information came from? 
The leason why I am asking you this is not that I distrust your figures at 
all, but that we want to asceitam the sources from which we can get in- 
formation on this point If you have taken it from a source ivhich yOu 
are not at liberty to disclose, you need not of course mention it 
Mr Captain — ^I can say this that it is from a very good source 
President — ^You would rather not go beyond that 

Mr Captain ■ — ^I would not It was a quotation for a very large quaiS^iy 
of cement obtained from a very good class firm 

President — Does that answer apply to the other years? 
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Mr Cnvtain —The other figures I got from an American paper It is an 
article entitled “ British Trade in cement ” by Alfred Nutting The article 
IS in a paper called “ Concrete ” There he has given the export price 
fob I lead the extract — 

“ Compared with the first six months of 1921 exports of cement m the 
current peiiod show an increase of «54 per cent and of 52 per cent for 1922, 
The fall in aveiage export price has been even more marlied than was the 
case with imports declining from £6-5-9 per ton in the 1921 period to 
£3-12-7 a year ago and^to £2-14-10 per ton this year, the last named 
quotation being louer tl||n the import price In June 1923, the average 
export rate declined further to £2-12-9 per ton ” 

This IS where the figuie was got from 

President — From the puce you have given in the first part of your 
ansver to question 57 the infeience^is that imported cement can be sold 
in Calcutta and in Bombay somewlieie in the neighbourhood of Rs 60 a ton? 

Mr Captain — About Rs 60 

President — Rs 60 is not an unfair figure to take as a round figure? 

Mr Captain — Quite so 

President — ^You have not answered question 59 “ How far are the quota- 

tions in the Trade Journal in accord with the prices at which transactions 
actually take place? ” The reason why we put that in was that, in our steel 
enquiry, we were informed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company that in accoid- 
ance wnth their contiacts with the engineering firms in Calcutta their business 
w'as done on the basis of the trade paper quotations with ceitam reductions 
agreed on befoiehand What we wanted to find out was whether there was 
any custom of that kind in the cement trade 

Mr Captain —Nothing 

President — It is always difficult foi the outsider w’ho is not m the business 
to know what we’ght should be attached to those quotations Have >ou anv 
views about this youiself? Do you think that, on the whole, trade paper 
quotations are usually on the high side, i c , rather above the prices at which 
business is actually done? 

Mr Captain — Is there any paiticular trade paper you are referring to, 
or do Tou refer to the statistic^ published by the Indian Statistical Depaitment? 

President — I am referimg to the British Tiade papers 

Ml Captain — am afiaid I am not familiar with these Probably the 
puces W'ould be a bit higher, I should think 

klav I ]ust say this 1 sent an answ^ei to supplement one of the questions 
I had not got caitain infoimation and we cabled to England to find out the 
price of cement for home consumption and we find that it was from £2-18 
to £3 per ton, which is moie than the fob puce of England cement 
for export 

President — That is wdiat one would expect, especially when the prices 
have dropped in India Import puces have got to diop also 

Mr Captain — ^It is a question of surplus production to be sold at cost 
or a little more than cost 

President — In answer, to question 66 you say “ The Indian manufacturer 
IS certainly at a disadvantage as compared with the foreign manufacturer us 
regards the cost of plant and machinery ” and 'then you have explained w^hy 
' this IS so Yooi factoiy was put up not long ago Have you got any in- 
Tormation showing w'hat it would ha\e cost if erected in England, t c , a 
plant witl the some output? 

Mr Captain — ^If it had been erected at the same time it wmuld have 
cost a terrible amount of money A factory was erected in England almost 
>xactly the intended size of our factoiy, and I think it cost about a million 
iderlmg and the compan-^ w'ent into liquidation The puces w^ere veiy high 
uud people never expected that puces would drop dowm with the rapidity 
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with -nhicli they have come down — n thing entnely unexpected m England 
as uell as heie 

Picsident — As long as machinery and so on have to be imported the 
cost of a factory in India would be higher than in England Is it possible 
to ascertain the percentage of mcrease m the capital cost which construction 
in India entails as compared with coustiuction in England. Would you 
say it Was 20 per cent more? 

' Mr Captam — I was gomg to give an answer, but it was not based on 
any calculation I should say 20 per cent but I w'ould not ask you to 
attach too great importance to my answ'ei 

?Ir Guiwala — But cannot you calculate that? 

Mr Captain — ivill have to calculate the exact fieight, duty and eiectois’ 
charges We have to get our- erectors generally from Europe to erect the 
factory Generally speaking, to get competent supervision fiom abroad is 
much moie expensive All these factors will have to be taken into considera- 
tion 

Mr Ginwala — The mam factois w'ould be freight and duty and the 
locking up of the capital for a much longer peiiod Cannot you calculate 
that? You have got only four or five items, and on page 33 you have given 
the cost of machinerv * 

Mr Captain — I did try to calculate so far as our machinery was con- 
cerned, but the difficulty was thal; a lot of machinery came when Burn & Co. 
were managing agents Thev did not keep separate accounts, and it was diffi- 
cult to calculate the different items separately We have got separate accounts 
after Mathradas Goculdas & Go became managing agents 3 should tluulv 
about 20 to 30 per cent would be very' near the maik 

Mr Kale — ^^ffiuld it include everything? , 

Mr Captain — Yes 1 am speaking off-hand but I think between 20 and 

SO per cent w'ould do 

President — ^Please refer to clause (b) of the question 66, w'hich alludes 
to the disadvantage the Indian manufacturer is undei m having to pay high 
wages to labour from abroad — using the term labour in the widest possible 
sense In the case of your fnctoiy, on an output of 100 000 tons the (\tti 
cost would be a very small percentage even supposing that you are paying 
the Europeans twice as much as the Indians 

Mr Captain — We are paying more than that We are paying our -chemist 
Es 1,500 and our assistant chemists get Bs 250 300 

President — If you W'ant to get good results, you cannot cut salaries much 
You cannot afford to underpay people who are doing really responsible w'oik 

Mr Captain — Even m England the salary of a chemist is oulv ab'^nt 
£500 a year You would not expect us to pay a higher salary to an Indian 
tlian IS paid to an Englishman in England 

President — ^Yoii may have to Even so, taking it on the basis that 
you can fill these appointments sooner or later by Indians on half tho 
piesent salaiies, the tctal amount saved per annum would woik out to a veiy 
small percentage pei ton of cement 

Mr Captain — If our factory is lun at full capacity it would make a 
small difference 

President — After all this extra sum between Es 20,000 and Es 30,000 
has to be divided by 100,000 

Mr Captain — There is not the slightest chance of our factory working 
to its fullest capacitv undei present conditions Even on an optimistic basis 
it would take about 3 oi 4 years 

President — You say that laboui is cheap in India, but it is at present 
inefficient as compared with English oi Ameiican laboui. Tlie efliciencv of 
Indian labour is bound to impiove ns time passes Gompaimg your costs as 
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vou h(l\e given them With febovwr cost oi thfe British mfltiufaotuter, 6s givm' 
m the figures you have suppliefi,' the British manufacturer’s Co6t’ ifl 80 per 
cent Stnore than your labour cost 

Mf Captain -^Ot course that is the co^t figure for 1921 and probably they 
have come down since that year, for wages h6ve come down in other industries 
also Moreover the cost figure there Is high because the price of coal is 
very high there 

President— I converted the British figure ihto rupefes 6nd It fiomes to 
about Es 4 85 a ton as compared with Es 2 65 a ton so that, 6ven if 
it has come down substantially, it may still be higher th&n your figure The 
inference is that the labour coat of your cemeht is not greater than the 
corresponding cost abroad 

Mr Captain — I would like to say one thing We cannot know exfictly ‘ 
how far oui cost sheet is made exactly on the same basis us tbe cost 
that we have taken from the paper “ Ehgmeer ” Wd have included the 
labour costs m various heads for instance “ factory labour ” is down there and 
that IS not the only labour Then there is thd genethl supervision and 
local office charges Piobably they have taken the wages of all the lower 
paid men m the factoiy as “ Factory labour ” and the pay of all the superior 
o'fficers they have taken in this figure of Bs 70,000 

PrcBulcnt ^ — ^That will clearly come under “ Bupeiintendfence ” 

Mr Captain — In factory labour as you say you might use * labour ’ in 
a broad Sense and put your chief chemist as well as General Manager m 
the category of labour Hefe it is not included I believe we have included 
all sorts of figures in tbe Bs 70,000 which should have been taken m factoiy 
labour If you take it tfs a whole, then that vould not be cheaper than the 
English cost 

Piesidont — I shall come to that later In ansuer to question 66 you say 
" We have shown that the height from our works to Bombay and other ports in 
India is higher than the freight from England to the Indian ports Do 
yon consider that the Indian Bailwaj freights are higher than the corresponding 
railway freights in other countries? 

Mr Captain — I have no definite information on that point 

President — If you will take a note of the point, poSsibly your American 
Manager may be able to give some information 

Mr Captain — ^He said that the freights ard higher in Indifi 

President — ^It Would bev useful if yoU could give definite Information It 
is just possible he may know approximately what i6tes for corresponding 
distances are likely to be m America 

Mr. Captain — Yes 

President — I gather you get lower freight rate to Calcutta because your 
cement travels over the E I Bailw&y only, whereas to Bombay it goes by 
ttie E I Bailway to Jubbulpore, and Onwards by the I P Bailway 
That of couise is a common feature of railway freight charges A railway 
administration w^ill charge a low rate when there is a long lead over its own 
u , P'^sibly it may make a difference when Government have taken over 
both the E I Bailway and the GIF Bailway The contract with the E I, 
Bailway expires on 81st December this year and that With the G I P expires 
on 80th June nest year. 

In answer to question 69 you Say, " Our factory is quite large enough 
iiO ensure economic production ” 

Mr Captajn — ^It is piactically the largest fatitoiy in India 

President — ^Except perhaps the Dwarka Cement Company? 

Mr Captain —Yes. 

Ptdvdent —Av^ you in a position to give figures of the output of tvpicai 
arms lu Amenca or jn- England? * 
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Mr* C?oj)Mtn— Tho biggest plant hete is a two-laln plant There aro 
works 111 America which have got as many as 16 or 20 kilns, but in England 
a three-kiln plant would be consideied a good big plant I think oui factory 
Would be considered a good sized factory in England, but j. do not think if 
would be considered sO in America 

President — From your answer to (juestion 72 it appears that palt of j’taut 
machinery came from 'England and part from America 

Ml Captain "--Part also from Denmark — Ciopenhagen 

President — The crushers came fiom America, the cement-making machin 
ery came from Denmark and the rest froin England 

Mr. Kale — Can you combine different sots of machinery in this way? 

Mr, Captain —The power plant and the boilers Came fi om England and 
the Turbo-Generators also We got the cement making machmeiy from 
Denmark 

Mr. KdXe — ^Wliy did yoti prefer that? 

Mr. Captaih — think Burn & Co, oidered that kfessis ‘F L Smidth. 
& Co , are a well known firm they ha\e supplied machinery to Bundi^ Katni 
and the Punjab Cement Companies. I think all the plants to-day working 
in India have got cement making machmeiy either from Messrs Allis 
Chalmers of America, or Messrs F L Smidth, except the Sone Valiev 
Cement Company which was erected by the Associated Portland Cement Com- 
pany Their machinery came from England One of the gentlemen ivho floated 
our company was m charge of the Katni Works first, and it might be that ho 
got the machinery from Messrs, Smidth, because he hod previously used it at 
Katni 

President — ^In answer to question 78 you give the other miscellaneous 
assets on your block account as Rs 11,83,624 

Mr Captain — I would iUce to point out that this Ps 1,26,84 800 is not the 
correct figuie As a matter of fact tbe factory has cost us nioie, but for the 
purposes of argument we may take this figure The reason why this was 
omitted was this I asked my accountant to give the figure and he did not 
include the interest on debenture loan, and certain other figures 

Preeniertf — Does tliis item of miscellaneous assets, Rs 1183 lakhs, include 
any debit to profit and loss? 

Mr Captain — Supposing we take it like this The factory was ready to 
work on the 1st January, 1924 and it borrowed Rfe 40 lakhs on a debenture 
loan on 1st January, 1922 Interest on the debenture loan fiom 1st Januar 5 % 
1922 to 1924 would go towards capital account 

President — ^What you mean is that instead of paying the debenture 
holders you spent the money on completing the factory? 

Mr Captain — Yes 

» 

President — ^The debenture interest will appear as a liability on the one 
side and the factory will appear as an asset on the other I understand that 
the figure you have given includes debits of this kind, and includes only 
concrete assets 

Mr Captain — ^Yes It represents chiefly, the watoi scheme, railways, 
roads, sanitation, etc They are all concrete assets 

President — To go on to the point you aro making, is it your submission 
that Rs 33 lakhs and Rs 76 lakhs, the figures given for buildings and machin- 
ery, are less than the amounts actually spent? 

Mr Captain . — ^Yes 

President — ^How much less ? 

Mr Captain —If you take the Rs S3 lakhs it is less by about Rs- 9 lakhs 
My accountant made a mistake when he gave these figures As a mattei of 
fact the cost is more 

President — ^You wish to add to the cost interest on the money whilst the 
buildings and machinery a ere under eonstiuction That he has ifot added? 
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Mr Captain — ^He has ivot added for a period He omitted to take into 
Recount certain sums shown as advances to contiactois because the acwunc 
is not completely liquidated The total sum he has omitted comes to Its U 
lakhs 

President— It is rather important to get accurate figures as a good deal 
depends on them 

Mr Captain — ^This is what he lias omitted 

President —You estimate in answer to questions 89 and 90 that the pre- 
sent cost of erecting your factory as compared with the cost at the period at 
•which it was actually put up, would be 20 per cent less 

Mr Captain —Yes I might have said it was less But you will see from 
my answer to question 82 that this Company made a big profit in exchange 

President —But for that the difference would be much greater? 

Mr Captain — ^It would he much greater , about 35 or 40 per cent 

President — notice that in your answer to question 95 the estimate of 
British cost makes no provision at all for packing, whereas your packing cost 
IS about 25 per cent of your works cost This high cost of packing is, I 
think, common to all statements of expenditure we have seen 

Captain — ^Because our jute bags are very expensive 

President — ^How does the Biitish manufacturer pack the cement which ho 
sells in England 5* 

Mr, Captain — In cloth hags, and on the Continent of Europe and America 
cement is sold in paper bags 

President — ^This packing cost seems to me a veiy seiious item in the 
Indian cost 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

President — Is it your view that it is inevitable? 

Mr Captain — Yes, Sir, because cement has got to travel such long dis- 
tances in India, and even with our present bags we do get complaints from 
people I don't think we can at present afford to use cheaper bags I may 
say we have, as a matter of fact, got out a few paper hags to give them a 
trial, hut I do not anticipate that it will he a success 

President — What is the practice in America P 

Mr Captain — Paper bags WTiat happens there is that cement woiks 
are situated ail over America, so that practically they nevei travel moie than 
say 150 or 200 miles Then again in India cement might have to be stored in 
godowns in Bombay and then handed out So it is handled first of all w'hen 
it IS unloaded, then it is handled when it is put in the godown, then again 
when it goes out of the godown and so on 

President — ^The British cement that comes to India comes in barrels Can 
you give us an idea of the cost to the British manufacturer of packing his 
cement in barrels? 

Mr Captain — ^I wull obtain that figure for you * 

President If you can, it would be distinctly useful Because piimd 
face it must cost them much more than packing in hags 
, Mr Captain —I should think so 

President I was quite unprepared for the figuie actually given for the 
cost of packing cement in India It is extraoi dinar ily high compared with 
xhc total price that you are getting 

Mr Captain — Of course u e have a- system in India that if the hags are 
returned to us m good condition, we make a good allowance to the purchaser, 
i)ut somehow oi other the customei will not letnin the bags 

Mr Gmuala — How often do you use them ? 

I 


See Statement 11-2 
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Mr Captain —In our own case we have never used them more' than twice 
because we have never had an oppoitunity of using them oftener It all 
depends on how the man uses the bags before he returns them 

3Ir Ginwala —Have you any real hope of reducing the cost of bags? 

Mr Captain —That all depends on the jute price in Calcutta 
President — ^The trade is fairly prosperous I do not know that there is 
any great chance at present of a substantial fall in the price of jute 

Mr Captain — ^I should think so 

President —It seems to me a rather serious matter, but I must leave it at 
that I have tried to make a rough comparison of your woiks costs with 
those you have given us of the British manufacturer The Biitish cost of 
law materials is given as only 1 shilling per ton It looks to me as if the 
writer of the article had deliberately left out certain items of expenditure, 
and given only the labour cost of handling materials It might be diflBcult 
to give an average figure for transport and other costs 

Ml . Captain — They may be very favourably situated and the situation 
may be against the hill side, and they have all these mechanical contiivances 
at work which makes it very easy for them to handle the mateiials 

President — On the figures given you have great advantage in the cost of 
fuel 

Mr Captain — I am told that the cost of coal in England has gone down to 
about half the figure given 

President — T don’t think the fall is as gieat as that 
Ml Captain — I had a conversation with the Managing Director of an 
important cement company in England when he was m Bombay, and he told 
me that his price of coal worked out at much less than what we were paying 
for our coal for the kilns 

President — Did he control his own colliery ^ 

Mr Captain — No He was buying m the open maiket It was a factory 

owned by the Sraidth people They have got a factory m England 

' president — Do you happen to know then distance f i om the coal P 

Mr Captain — Not far I think the woiks are on the Thames Carriage 
by water I expect makes it very cheap 

President — In Form II you have included m one item gypsum and stoies 
Can you separate the gypsum from the lest of the stores P 
Mr Captain — ^Easily * 

President — ^It would be useful to have it I notice that you are spending 
nothing at present on repairs and maintenance of buildings and plant But 
that bhssful condition of things will not last very long I Have you any idea 
what the cost per ton of cement of lepairs and maintenance is likely to beP 
Mr Captain — I am afraid I have no idea 

president — ^It is evident that different companies have put different inter- 
pretation on certain items in the Foim Take item 6 Miscellaneous, e q , 
rent, municipal taxes, insurance, etc Your figure is quite small one 
lupee a ton Under that head another company’s figure is less than a third of 
a rupee, while a thud company has given Rs 4 68 per ton In your case 
have you to pay municipal taxes at all? What are the chief items that make 
up the total of Rs 23,000? 

Mr Captain — ^I believe that the chief item is probably insurance , then 
ive have got to pay an amount for our leases and I think we must have taken 
some wages for w'ork going on dow-n there masons and things of that sort 

President — Does the figure under the head “General, Seivices, etc’’ 
cover the salaries of the Manager and the Chief Chemist? 


* Gypsum^Rs 39,406 95 Stores Rs 44,039 42 See Statement II-3 
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Mr Capiatn —Yes My accountant drew my attention to the fact that ft 
lot of wages for factory labour has been included in this statement 

President — Of what kind of people? 

Mr Captain — 'We have got a lot of clerical staff down theio; we have got 
an Electrical Engineer Who gets Rs 300 a month I had better e'cplam what 
happens at our factoiy Wo send out money to pav the labour from Bom- 
bay We got ti\o budgets, one for the superior and thfe other for the factory 
labour It is the superior labour which is included in the “ General Services ” 
They are people who get amounts like Es 160 or Rs 100 and more; they are 
all included in that 

President — will remember that tliele may be a certain tian^Ierence' 
betw'een these two heads, but I don’t know' w’hether it is of very great import- 
ance The curions thing is that your factory labour and general services 
together account for only a little over Es 5 a ton of yoUr factory cost, i e , 
about 16 per cent of the total expenditure The principal items m the 
cost statement are fuel and packing 

ilfr Captain —In a cement factory the kiln fuel is always a big item 

President -—I quite recognize that Turning now to yonr answei to 
question 96 yon say that the depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho- 
rities on Eoads and Railways is 10 per cent Surely you must be using 
‘ Eoads ’ in some technical sense 

Mr CapfttMi.— These are figures that were really given by a firm of Char- 
tered Accountants who are very experienced in making up the accounts of 
Cement companies " 

President — ^But I take it that roads are not of very great importance to 
your concern For ordinary roads such as you use clearly 10 per cent would 
bo ridiculous 

Mr. Captain — ^As a matter of fact we have made a road from Jukehi to 
our factory, but the cost of maintammg it is so heavy that we have given up 
repairing it 

President — ^But that would go under repairs and not depreciation I 
thought the term ‘ roads ’ was used in a technical sense because I can- 
not imagine that on an ordinarj' road depreciation to that extent would bo 
charged 

Mr Kale — Do the Income-tax people actually allow 10 per cent on your 
roads ? 

ilfr Captain — ^That is my information 

President — Have you paid any Income-tax yet ? 

Mr Captain — No 

President —In answ'er to question 97 (a) you say “ The total sum required 
annually for depreciation at Income-tax lates on the total block account comes 
to Rs 7,65,746 ” Does ‘ Other Assets ’ include your electrical and water 
schemes and things hke that, because it struck me as a rather high figure ? 

Mr Captain.- — ^Water scheme 7 per cent aUd the Railways Would bo 10 
per cent The Railways are included in ‘ Other assets ’ I have got the 
figuieS for depreciation specially worked out 

President —There is another point about depreciation, nils • — the replace- 
ment cost The replacement cost is a good deal less than the amount you 
actuallj' spent Would it he fair to calculate the depreciation by taking the 
figure vou have given as the present-day cost of putting up a factory, and 
applying to it a 6i per cent rate ? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes, that is so 

President In answer to question 100 you say that oh your present out- 
put you require about Rs 8 lakhs working capital and for the fnll return 
you require about 12 lakhs 

Mr Captain— That is the estimate We have never worked to our full 
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PrdmUnt —We asked jon fot figures for two of the items that go to make 
no the working capital, one is the stock of finished goods, and you say your 
aiCige value of stock is Es 2,12,000, While your Stock of coal and 
spares comes to Es, 1,27,000 That comes to about three and a half lakhs 
in round figures altogether* In addition, there must he outstandings Can 
you put a figure on these? 

Mt Gaptanii — ^Normally Rs 2 to 3 lakhs 

President —It wdl bring yOU up to Rs 0 or 7 Ifiklis. 

Mt Captain — It IS a very estraordmai v thing, but oven when we are sell- 
ing to a Government Depaitmeilt by the time our bill is passed and payment 
made it takes quite a few months 

Pmidcnt norkmg capital of 8 lakhs means about 7 months’ output? 
You say that one month’s output costs about Rs 1,21,000? 

Mt Captain — ^Excluding overhead I may tell you that tins ic the 
Bcthftl experience with our working capital I think it was 6 lakhs ‘ ju^c 
before I came ovCr here we had to bdirow Es 60,000 I know We are still 
living from hand to mouth I know that We vvant Rs 8 lakhs to fun OUr 
factory comfortably Of course because we are a new factory wo bate get to 
encourage our consumers Wo don’t press them vorj much for payment. 
But if you nie doing very well you would press them 

President —In ansWei to question 107 (w) yoU say " According to thq 
Articles of Association, the Managing Agents are entitled to Rs 61,000 a 
year and ten per cent of the profits ” Do they get Rs. 51,000 phis 10 per 
cent ? 


Mr Captain — ^That is what they get under the Articles of AssoeiatiOil 
PfUstdeiit — ^Are you quite surbf It might be 10 per cent on the profits, 
subject to a minimum of Rs 51,000 

Ml Captain — It iS Rs 51,000 pUii lO per cent ' 

Piesiclenf — ^It seems to me that these are hbeial terms 


Ml Captain — That is so, but I may tell you as a mattei of fact Messrs 
Mathradas Goculdas & Co , have not got n p'le from that. I would like to 
make that clear 


President — Es 51,000 in addition to the 10 pdr cent profit is rather high 
Mr Captain ^ — ^In the case bf Bombay Mills, the rate of remuneration is 
10 per cent Sometimes it goes as high as 12 or 12j per cent 


President — ^In reply to question 114B you say “ But what is the good to 
a country of machinery which is not working and which cannot woik be- 
cause of the importation in the country of foreign cement ” Theie is only 
a very small part of the machinery that has been idle on that account It 
does not amount to more than 50 per cent of the machinery altogether That 
IS the highest I can possibly put it at 

Ml Captain — should like to explain it a little Taking a cement fac- 
tory, supposing you don’t want to work it to its full capacity, you have got 
to produce a certain amount If you produce less, your cost comes to an 
cnreasonable figure 


President —My pCint is tliiS that the present state of affairs is due not to 
the Wickedness of the foreign manufacturers, but to the wickedness of the 
Indian population who decline to uSo your cement 

Mr, Captain — It Would help us a gieat deal if the Indian factories could 
produco 113,000 iioiis doro tUnn they nre producing to-day 

President — It would he of some help no doubt 

Mi Captain —It would just enable us to live for tliiee oi four years 


Piesident —I put it to you frankly that unless you aie right ih anticipat- 
ing a veiy- lapid and substantial inciease in consumption; I don’t see hoW 
all the factories are going to live Even on the hypothesis that the im- 
portation of foieign cement is to be piohibited by law even so it is obvious 
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that there must be a conBiderablo expansion of consumption to keep all the 
companies alive _ ' ' 

Mr Captain — Judging by the p?ist year or tno, I would suggest that 
there is reason to believe that there will be this expansion The pride of 
cement will remain at the present level Even if you prohibit the import- 
ation of foreign cement, prices are bound to bo low 

President — ^It may not be so in all markets All I nould suggest at this 
stage IS that you are putting your expectations rather high 

il/i Captain — After 10 years, in Canada the consumption went up by 
1,400 per cent Is it unreasonable to expect that it mil go up 60 per cent 
in India in 3 or 4 years? 

President — Is it reasonable to assume that you are going to see industrial 
progress of India on a scale comparable to what takes place in a new country 
being opened up India is not a new countiy It is a country which has 
already got an old civilisation with a very dense population and its people 
are very poor On that basis, I am afraid, it is not much use seeking 
American and Canadian analogies 

Mr Captain — Even if you take the actual figures of consumption of 
India, considering the size of the country and its population, it is reasonable 
to assume that India will be using cement much more than she docs now 
Japan is to-day consuming 2^ million tons with her population 

President Japan is 'a nearer analogy 

Mr Captain Japan is consuming 2i million tons We assume that India, 
who ponsumes only 340,000 tons now, will eonsume a great deal more in the 
near future 

President — In reply to question 114 (B) you say “ To put the matter 
briefly, the country produces to-day about 230,000 tons of cement. There is 
a reasonable certainty that the production in India will increase with gieat 
rapidity with protection and that without protection the production will nob 
increase at all to anv appreciable extent for years ” I confess I don’t follow 
the argument What seems to me is that you don’t think that you will bo 
able to overcome the prejudice in faimur of the imported cement If you can 
overcome that prejudice w'lthout protection, then you will command all the 
markets except Karachi, Madras and Rangoon - 

Mr Captain — If we cannot overcome it in time some of the companies 
will come to giief I was going to say paradoxical as it may appeal, without 
protection price may go up And it is probablj felt by some of the older 
companies that it would be better if two or three of the now companies were 
to stop productioji and go into liquidation, then they would be able to com- 
mand a much higher price for their product than they do now 

Picsident — Quite possible 

Mr Captain — If theie is no protection and if thiee or four cofhpanies stop 
woiking, the price of cement will go up , , 

President — ^What seems to me quite probable is that it will be exactly 
the same with protection 

Mr Captain ^Then, I think, there is this thing Looking at the great 
inducement that there will be to the cement companies, they might do a lot 
of propaganda work if theie is protection 

Picsident — Unless you get a liighei pi ice foi your cement, it, seems to 
me impossible 

Ml Captain — Oui costs will go down with a laiger pioduction 

Picsident —You have given us some infoimation, but it does not amount 
to veiy much Your cost of coal per ton won’t go down and your cost of 
packing won’t go down Between the two, it comes to 40 pet cent of youi 
total cost So jour total i eduction won’t be more than thiee. di ■'foui lupee? 
a ton ' V ^ 
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" Mr Captain — Not more than that at the very outside But three or 
four rupees is a considerable reduction 

President — ^You remember that you have got to take three or four rupees 
for the curient lepairs of the machinery As far as I can judge from the 
figures given by other companies, it is something like two or three rupees, 
so that you have got something to set off against your total savings 

ilfr Captain — Still, I think that cost would be less If we can uork our 
factory to its full capacity, we will make great efforts to do propaganda work. 

Mi Ginivala — It is very difficult to follow this answer that you have 
given On the one hand you think that, unless protection is given, this in- 
dustry may not exist at all On the othei hand you say that if piotection 
IS given, prices won’t go up 

Mr Captain — Prices will not go up immediately, but iie do expect that 
prices will go up in about two years time, when the demand catches up the 
supply 

Mr Ginuala — The critical stage is the interval, and if during that intei- 
val prices do not go up, I fail to see how you w'ould benefit by protection 
Mr Captain — Our costs would go dow'n 
President — They would get a slightly increased market 
Mr Ginivala — ^We will put it this way Without getting any increase in 
your price, but only by getting more extensive market, wiU the industry live? 
Mr Captain — It seems to me that it will 

President — What would be your view if it turned out that-the expansion 
m consumption only ran to 5 or 10 per cent a year? 

Mr Captain — If the expansion was only 6 per cent a year, then the 
demand would take a long time to catch up the supply Of course, as you 
said, the price would not go up unless the cement companies combined and 
sold it at a leasonable piofit They may not profiteer, but they may combine 
to get a reasonable level of price The present lates are unreasonably low 
Piesident — There is always a diffeience of opinion as to w'hat is a leason- 
able price and what is not a leasonable price 
Mr Captain — ^The Taiiff Boaid will decide it 

Mr Ginwala — ^^Vhat you really want is to captuie the remaining market, 
oi do you want to get a higher price® 

Mr Captain — At present we wunt to capture the lemaining market 
Mr Ginwala — Without gettmg a higher price? 

Mr Captain — We wmuld like to get a higher price Even without it we 
would like to captuie the maiket 

Ml Ginwala — Do you think that that would help the industry? 

2Ir Captain — ^It would In our oivn case it would help us a lot if we 
could sell our output Our difficulty is in selling oui output Even with our 
factory working at half its capacity, w'e cannot sell oui output So, it would 
be a gieat help if we are able to sell our output 

Evidence continued on Saturday June 88th 

Ml Captain — ^Before you proceed with the formal evidence to-daj', may I 
saj-^ a word in explanation of what I said yesterday? As regards the cost 
sheet given in answer to question No 95, I think that you drew my attention 
to the fact that Rs 60,000 foi factory labour and Rs 70,000 for General 
services, supervision and local office charges amounted to about Rs 5 per ton 
of cement W’^ell, I agreed with you then, but I have been thinking about 
it Now what I remember is this Take ‘ powmr and fuel ’ That includes a 
certain amount of labour The system that we have got at our factory is 
that, instead of employing labour direct to do something, we employ labour 
contiactois AVhen wagons of coal and gypsum ariive, we give the unloading 
w'oik to a conti actor That is one instance Then, take the question of 
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packing cement Wo pack cement in bags and they have got to bo tied up 
with wire Instead of employing coolies ourselves, we give the work to a 
contractor We pay him so much per himdied bags That item is included 
in the cost of packing 

President —If you could give us a note showing various instances of that 
kind, we would bo able to see what it comes to. 

Mr Oaptaw —I wish to diaw your attention to the answpi ive have given 
in reply to question 37, 

Fresident —I remember that you referred to the fact that you employed 
contract labour for certain purposes 

iLfr Oaptatn^We say there “A consideiablo amount of work at the fac- 
tory IS done tliiough laboui contractors such as quarrying limestone, trans- 
porting clay, loading and unloading wagons of coal, gypsuji and coment, 
packing cement, etc ” In the pase of quarrying limestone, lots of coolies are 
employed to do this work We employ contractors and pay them The cost 
of these coolies is shown in the cost of raw materials 

President, — Perfectly, that was quite clear all along 

Mr Captain —As regards loading and unloading, etc , all that w’ork is 
given to contractors Wo have showm how much we paid to contractors during 
the last eight months down here 

Pj esident —You have given the total 

Mr Captain — I would not like to say that the wliole of tins lls 80,000 
did not go tow'ards the making of 23,000 tons of 'cement Wo ha\e always 
a stock of limestone All the lime that has been quarried has not beon'^sed 

President — I don’t mmd so much about w'liat I may call ‘ quarry labour ’’ 
That 18 a separate raattoi If you could give us a note of the amount paid 
for packing, that is, to the labour contractors on account of packing, that 
will be useful 

ilfr Captain — Yes, * also the amount spent on loading and unloading, 
coal and gypsum, loading cement, etc 

Pi esident — Is that included in packing? 

Mr Captain — Yes There is one item of cpst winch is not included 

because that was not in the form, i e , Selling Agents’ Commission 

Pi esident — W'hy not lump it all under “miscellaneous”? 

Mr Captain — I w’on’t say that it has not been so included I had better 
make certain of it 

President — ^You would bo able to give us the actual figures l.itor on What 
18 the rate of the commission? 

Mr Captain — 5 per cent on the for works price 

President —Take a case like the sale of 6,000 tons of cement to the Port 
Commissioners of Calcutta In such a case, who would got the commission? 

Ml Captain Our agents at Calcutta — ^Messrs Burn & Co , Ltd They 
are our sole agents for Calcutta, and for any sale w'o effect in their province, 
they get the commission 

President — A big contract like that might have been handled by the 
Head OflBce 

Mr Captain — But then, they w’ould naturally protest against it 

President — If you are hound by the contiact, it is obvious that you 
should pay jt I was lathcr cilticising the system under winch contracts of 
that kind are made 

Ml Captain — Quite 

President ■--,After all, this system of Managing Agents which is commonly 
in vogue in India is an expensive system 

Mi Captain — ^It ts 


\ 


* S-ee Statement II-5 
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President —Especially if you have got selling agents as well even for big 
contracts If you are selling in small quantities to retail people up ana aown 
the “country, you cannot handle there rates coni eniently from -one centre liut 
when a single sale is about 6 per cent of your maximum output for the 
year, it does make a difforouce 

Mr Captain — Aftei all, it is not that they do notbmg In the case of the 
sale to the Port Commissioners of Calcutta, they take instructions fr^ them 
We aie in Bombay and the Calcutta Port Oommissioneis aie in Calcutta 
Supposing they want so many wagons of cement at a certain time, in^eacl 
of communicating, with us in Bombay, they give instructions to jilessrs Burn 
«& Co , who in turn communicate with the works 

President — ^Would not your people at the works be able to handle this? 


Mr, Oppiain.—A certain amount of time would be lost 

Pi esident — I don’t see why time should be lost Instead of writing to 
Messrs Burn & Co , the Port Commissioners will write a letter to ymir works 
Are Burn & Co, better able to secure wagons? Is that the reason for em- 
ploying them? 

Ml Captain — ^They do a certain amount of work 

President -—What you describe is quite common in the commercial world 
of India tq-day But it is always a question, when any question of protection 
arises, how far it is a fan charge to make 


Mr Captain,— \i/ hen you are- selling cement all over India, it becomes 
necessary to have selling agents all over India, but as you say, in the case of 
big contracts, it might be possible to wipe out the commission These people 
who do a gieat deal of work in pushing the sale of onr cement would not 
earn anything substantial if we cut out all Government orders Government 
and semi-Government bodies aie the piincipal consumers 


President — If the Managing Agents are not to undertake any of the 
selling work, it seems that again raises the question that then rate of com- 
mission IS too high. Hoivever, I do not wish to discuss that further, because 
it IS a general question not affecting opo industiy or one firm 


In reply to question 114 (C), you say “ Even now, as fai as prices and 
quality are concerned, it is able to face foreign competition in most places 
m Indio, though not in all ” Surely that is over-stating the case If that 
is the case, you would not require protection 

Mr Captain — W e mean there are the markets of the interior, excluding 
ports and places near the ports 

President — ^You told us that the marl^ets m the interior were compara- 
tively unimportant 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

President — ^What it comes to is this that you can at present-day prices 
command the market but the puces are unreinunerative 

Mr Captain —What I mean is, if we are to get the same price for our 
cement as tiie English manufacturer gets for his (which we cannot hope to 
get), it would be great improvement on our present position 

President — But the point is this What you say here is “ Even now as 
far as prices and quality are concerned, etc ” That ought to mean that you 
can sell at as low a price as the foreign manufacturer and make the same 
piofit Obviously, jou don’t mean that 

Mr Captain — ^We don’t mean that 

President — I quite admit that, prices bemg as they are, you can command 
these markets The prices are unremunerative 

Mr Captain — Quite 

President —Then you say “The cost will also further go down in a few 
years when the labour becomes more efficient ” There again it is the same 
point which I brought out yesterday After all, the labour costs, oven with 
the collections that you ha\e made to-day, do not amount to a very large 
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percentage of the total cost The total saving you can effect in'that way is 
not very considerable 

Mr Captain —The explanation we have given below makes a slight differ- 
ence It IS not merely a question of the saving of wages, but also a question 
of increase in production If your production increases, it would brmg down 
the cost With the same amount of coal it might be possible to produce 120 
tons where to-day we produce 100 tons A reallj good burner would do that. 
That would bung the cost down 
President —Would you save coal ? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes * 

President — ^That is another matter If it would bring your coal bill down, 
that IS a big thing 

Mr Captain — ^Yes, it would Then, there is another thing A rotary 
kiln IS all lined with bricks It is a pretty expensive item 
President — ^Are those ordinary bricks or whatp 

Mr Captain — ^Very special fire bricks They contain a very high percen- 
tage of alumina 

President — AVhere do you get them from? 

Mr Captain — ^From England and Noiway and Sweden We have recently 
been trying the bucks made by Messrs Burn & Co at Jubbulpore They 
do not contain a high percentage of alumina, but they contain a high 
percentage of silica We are making experiments with them. 

What happens is this If you have a burner who is not competent, he 
burns out the whole lining You may have a new lining, still, hn a week’s 
time, he will burn it out That means stopping work and having a new 
lining for jmui kiln The efficiency of a burner is very important He can 
save us costs in all sorts of w'ays That is why we are so anxious to get a 
burner out from England 

Pi esident — I understand It is not merely that you are going to get a 
better outturn but you are going to use fewer materials That will bring 
down your cost as legards bricks and coal 
Mi Captain — ^Yes 

President — In reply to Question 116, you say “ As explained by the 
Fiscal Commission in their report, the buiden on the consumer wffiich is the 
chief objection to protection is practically ml in such a case ” That is srfbiect 
to this qualification, is it not, that eventually you hope that the price will 
riseP You told us that yesterday 

Mr Captain — Quite, but as I explained, the price we are getting ni 
Bombay and Calcutta is about Bs 15 less than the price of the imported 
cement According to my view a use in our price of Us 15 a ton W'ould bo a 
very big increase but still it would not be a burden 
Pi esident — I am afraid itjs , 

Mr Captain — It is a burden on the consumer as regards thiit portion of 
his cement which was Indian cement, but it would not be any burden on the 
consumer who was using impoited cement 
Pi esident — ^I quite agree 

Mr Captain — ^That is what I was thinking It would be a burden no 
doubt, but the consumer is rather having an unfair advant.age now 

Pi esident — If there is any unfairness it is inflicted on the consumer by 
the manufacturers who after all are willing t> sell their cement to him 

Mr Captain — It is not the fault of the co isumer that he is getting liis 
cement at such a low puce, I quite agree, but he is getting it at a puce 
’vhich IS unreasonably low 

President —There again as I pointed out yesterday, I thmk that the manu- 
lacturors will have to take this into account that, if they want the con- 
sumption of India to go up to a high figure, prices will have to stay down 
Mr Captain — That is my opinion too 




Pi esident —Thsit is the real dilemma in wliicli I think the manufacturers 

are placed _ 

Mr Gavimn —I would like to he allowed to point out tins Supposing 
to cemZtl sillmg m Bomhoy at Es. 46 o ton, if tlio cononmor gets it 
It rJ 55 a ton, stiU he mil bo getting it really cliaop, eonsidering the tact 
that 2 years ago he was paying Rs 100 and more for a ton of cement 
President —The freight fiom England is about Rs 11 a ton 

Mr Captain — ^It is Rs 12 , ytt 

President —The consumer in England is getting his cement at Rs 45 ft 


ton I 

Mr Captain — ^Yes, at £3 a ton 

President —If the consumer in India has to pay Rs 55 a ton, I don’t 
think that ho is getting it cheap as compared with consumers in other 
countries 

Mr Captain —The consumer all over India will not get it cheap, but in 
some parts of India he will get it cheapei than the consumer in England 

President — Rs 65 a ton is not a low price as compaied with the prices 
in othei countries It may be comparable with the price in the United States 
wdiere the scale of living of the people is very high 

il-fr Captain —But I thins the consumer of cement of last year would 
have thought Rs 55 a very low price 
President — ^Last yearr* 

Mr Captain — Even in 1923 About the beginning of 1923 the price of 
cement in Bombay w'as Rs 55 or 56 a ton at the works It has diopped of 
course A lot of new cement works began working in the middle of 1923 
and the price has dropped tremendously There is another thing I would 
like to say with regard to the other markets Of course we do not sell such 
cement in the United Provinces because we are a new concern, but others 
do a lot of business theie in the U P 


President — ^That is quite clear It is your experience there Of course 
we shall ask the other companies and our final opinion will depend on the 
combined effect of all tlie evidence At page 62, you say “ To protect the 
Indian cement industry adequately, it is necessary that an import duty of 
at least Rs 25 pei ton should he levied on all cement imported into India ” 
Why do you recommend this particular rate of Rs 25 a ton Is it based 
on the circumstances of your factory, or is it the general claim of the industiy 
after discussion? 


Mr Captain — It is the general claim after some discussion 


President —A to you in a position to tell us w'hy this particular figuia 
was suggested? 

Mr Captain —I think we suggested a sufficiently high figure which w'a 
thought would keep out the foreign stuff altcgothoi It may not do it in 
all parts of India I think w'e would piobably be able to sell it cheaper 
everywhere with this duty, but not much cheaper in Madras and Rangoon 
As far as I remember tiiere was not realH much discussion about this. 
It was pretty arbitrarily fixed It was thought that there wms no reason wdiy 
any impoited cement should come into the country at all, considering that 
we make as good a cement and w-e are prepared to sell it as cheap We 
thought that there should be a sufficiently high duty which will discourage 
people from paying a higher price for the imported cement m the market 

President — Poi the greater part of the country the pioposed duty wouH 
practically he piolubitivo and in the outlying markets it would at anv rabj 
give you a chance? ^ 

Mr Captain — That is so., 


Pi esident —If Rs 60 a ton is the present pnee of imported cement 
with an increase of Es 10 a ton the price w^ould go up 
to Rs <6 a ton Let ns assume that Rs 5 is the difference at winch most 5 
the consumers will take the Indian cement 
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Mr Capiain — I do not ilunk ro There would icrjuuo io l>o n gioai^r 

difference r. i n •. 

Piesiilcnf —If yoin cement m o'; pood os tlicii'^ ind if consiimps fuid tlint 
at IS so after tual, I do not bclicie tliat people will bo piepnred to pa\ Ks o 
e\tro fot the pleisinc oi pn.iicpo of bnvinp imported {oniont 

Ar Cajilain ~Thb\ wont ullimnteh hot lbe> might do it for a jenr or 


PirvrJrTii —It ‘-ecnis to me that, if imnoited ccmenl is sollmp at Its 7G n 
ion, IP 5 » ton oupljt to nmph cover the diffeioiicc on Miiitimcntal pround^. 

Mr Capimn —Otherwise I cannot oxplnn win when there is a difference 
of Rb 10 or Rs lo a ton hetwoen the Indian and the English cement, some 
people lie biiijiig imported stuff 

P'/cs/denf — Tiiat diffeienco was onh last vear and prohahlv not dunnp 
the whole of last vcai 

il/-- CapUtin —Of coni'^^ son v'-ouhl haro lo hoar this m mind Although 
the Biitisli piiCG was Rs CO'it was not Rs CO the wliolo of lust wear either 

Picsu/riif — At mv rate one does notuo that, hoth in Cileuit.i and in 
Boinbnj , llie imports hav o gone dow n eensidernbh 

ilfr Captain — Gradiiallv people will icilise that it is to their advanlngo 
to use Indian cement hut thev have been paving vorv much more for more 
than Mv^jnonths any waj 

President — Take it on this basis, that, if imported ccmenl is c oimng into 
I^Iadias or Karachi at Rs 75 a ton, Rs 70 is what von e\pect to get at theso 
places for your cement That means that vnii have to sell .it the works for 
Madras at not inoie than Rs 10 


Ml Captain — It would moan something less than Rs 40 
Picstdrnt — I am taking it oil the hguics vmu Imvo supiilicd — snmothinp 
like Rs 42 for Kanclu and Rs lo for R uipoon Some of the comont tnc> 
tones, at anj' rate the Sone Valiev Cement Co , me hotter off ns rogatds 
going to Rangoon, arc! woise off ns legaitK Kaiaclii, hut taking all tlieso 
three iilnccs von ^re as fivourahh sitt'.ilcd a' .un other lirm 

Mr Capxain — Ilioro is one in course of coiistruction at f-hnlmh.id hv Tatas 
When thit ficloiv is complolod, I thin.x that will he quite close to ^Madras 
President — ^^Vheie is Shnhnhad? 


Mr Captain — This place is in the Hvdernbad State and the fnetorv 
w’onid bo closer to Madias 

President — That bungs me to a point I was getting at It aeoms tn me 
that it IS verj doubtful wherhor oven a duty of Rs 25 a ton would onablo 
factones in the Conti al Pi evinces uid Northern India to command the 
Madias market, hut on tlio other liaiid, if materials c'lst in Southern India, 
the natural thing is that the requiiements of boutliein India should he 
supplied bv factones there It is not the natural hontugo of the Not them 
India manufactuier lo snjiply the Southern Tiuliii markets 

M? Captain — Even if we do not make a profit it is .a great thing to sell 
oui cement Even at Ils 65 we would like to soil at illadras 


Picsidenti — That still does not m anv w.ay moot my point It is not .a 
market you can retain peimanerrtly if the materials exist there in reasonable 
quantities and tlieio is coal noai at hand If the question is to oomc up <vt 
vliat rate protection is necessnir lo enable Indian manufacturers to hold the 
Madias maiket, then it must be manufactuicd nearer Madias thin you are 

Ml Captain — I do not know about tho qiinlitv of the lavr matcnal down 
there Yon are going to hear Mi Billmoiia who will bo able to tell vou 
about it 1 have heard that theic aic some difficulties about it ^ 

' — "niat may be so If it is not possible to make cf>mont cheaply 

in boil them India Biat is .another point but wo cannot assume it 


^ Sec oral evidence of the Indian Cement Companv, Limited. 
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UTr Gapimn —Another point is that they will hare to get then kiln coal 
fiom Bengal — from such a distance 

President — Even so it seems possible that they may he able to sell their 
cement cheaper in Madras than you, 

Mr Captain —There is the Dwaika Cement Company mlnated on the 
coast vhich is quite close to Bombay Thej bring then coal by watei and 
yet we undersell them quite easily Their cost is higher aiwi we have got no 
difficulty in competing ivith them in Bombay I do not know then othei diffi- 
culties but we compete vith them in Bombay quite well 

President — I v ould like to put you another point Assuming that cement 
cannot be made in Biiima, how far do yon think it is reasonable tbaa the 
fiscal system should ho adjusted so as to secure to the manufacturer in 
Noitherii India the command of the nhoTe of the Burma aiid Southern 
India maikets I might point out that the duties which ha\e been imposed 
bv the Legislature on steel weie not conceived on that basis I quite admit 
that it nas not necessary to consider that to the full extent in the case of 
steel, because the total piodiiction nas only a fraction of the total consump- 
tion, whereas in the case of cement the total production is in excess of 
the consumption But still the point has got to he considered 

M) Captain — After all would not you take into consideration what would 
be tbe amount of burden on tlie consumer in Burma atfd Madras? If the 
price is going to be high, you will say that vou would not fix a heavy burden 
on the consumer hut, according to what appeals to me at present the burden 
on the consumer would not he high At the most it will be Rs 10 a ton 
and on the total quantity it comes to Rs 5 lakhs 

President — ^Is it not pretty close to what I suggest At present tliey are 
getting cement at Rs 60 Your suggestion is that they will be getting it 
at Rs 70 

Mr Captain — When you eonsidei the w’hole extent of the buiden it does 
not amount to much, and I think Bmma and Madias may well he^called 
upon to make this little sacrifice 

President — The peculiar result will be in this case that the wffiole of the 
buiden Will fall upon the only aieas of the country which do not mateiially 
benefit because no manufacturers there will get an\ benefit from the protec- 
tion The benefit will go entirelv to peojile in Noithein India and the tiuiden 
will be borne by people in the Southern parts 

ill; Captain — If India glows more piosperous it will react on Burma and 
Madras somehow' or other 

President — It is a broader questioh, because the Boaid cannot adopt one 
principle in dealing with one industry and a different principle in dealing 
with another industry The question is how fai is it reasonable or fair in 
a country like India to impose protective duties to preseive the vhole of the 
Indian markets for produceis m India, wdien, owang to the location of the 
natuial resources, the economic aiea which they can normally command is 
very much smaller than the wliole of India 

ilfr Captain — I would answer it this way It w ould he reasonable if the 
burden on the consumer is going to be compai atively small it would not be 
leasonable if the buiden is heavy It will all depend on the extent of the 
burden That is the w'ay I look at it 

President — ^If there were no duty at all, Buima people vould get their 
cement at Rs 5i a ton You are iiioposing 40 pei cent duty 

Mr Captain — ^It is Rs 60 a ton 

Pi esident —-Yon must not stait on the basis of Rs 60 which in dudes 
Rs 9 duty already 

Mr Captain — Surely, Sir, the piesent Rs 9 dutj' is for iiuiposes of 
1 evenue 

Pi esident — Undoubtedly, but that makes no diffeience as to the huidpn 
on the consumer He has to hcai the buiden whatciei oliject the Govern- 
ment has in view^ 

E 2 
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Mr Captain — I submit to you this You are contemplating a change 
from the present system How much aie you going to increase the burden 
by? The buiden will be there anyhow 

President — ^It amounts to 40 or 50 per cent 

Mr Captain — The price is going to rise for them from Rs 50 to Rs 60 
which works out to about 15 pei cent 

President — That may be so, but the total burden is 40 per cent It is no 
use saying that it is a light burden It is not negligible by any means 
Mr Captain — ^But that is not the amount of the increased burden 
President — ^Also I may point out to you that under the present system, 
the duties are on a tarifi; valuation of Rs GO a ton, and when the valuation 
comes down, the present duty of Rs 9 will be lower 

Ml Captain — It might go down by a couple of rupees, at the most 
Pi csidcnt — Quite so, but that will make an exti a burden 
Mr Captain — I have taken the figures on the safe side when I put 
them at Rs 5 lakhs for both Buima and Madras 

President — I heard it said by the Burma repi esentative in the Legis- 
lature “ All these things impede our development and we are the most 
backward Province in India ” 

Mr Captain — ^I do remember that being said, but I also remember some- 
thing contraiy being said by sonie other people They said they would not 
mind this little saciifice if India is going to be prosperous, and that they 
iWill also share it ultimately 

Pi esideiit — I quite admit that , but still what I am putting to you is — I 
am only putting the case against you as an advocate — ^that these aie the 
difficulties you have got to meet 

Mr Captain — After all I would again repeat that the increased burden 
we are asking to be put on the people of Madras is negligible 

President — ^Those are hard times and Rs 10 is not a sum to be neglected 
Mr Captain — ^When compared to the revenue that is collected horn 
Burma and Madras together? 

President — ^What it comes to is this 'When you cannot sell cement to 
the places in question without sending it over 1,000 miles of land tiansit, 
can it be said that you have a natural advantage in that market Is it 
possible that you could ever from the Central Provinces hold your own in the 
Madras and Burma markets without protection? 

Mr Captain — We might in this way Just as the manufacturer in Great 
Britain sells a coitain amount of his suiplus below cost, all manufacturers 
have got to do the same You cannot be selling at the same puce in all 
maikets you sell at cost price in some places and you may not be able to 
make any profit It will still bo a help to us even if we got rid of our cement 
at cost puce 

President — Eventually you will have to be able to produce cement cheaper 
by Rs 10 a ton than the British cost, because their freight rates are only 
half of yours, and they will be selling m these markets under piecisely the 
same conditions as you 

Mr Captain —But they have got other markets on which to sell If you look 
at the diltcrcnt places to which manufacturers in England export, you will 
see that out of a total export of 500,000 tons in the year only 113,000 tons 
come to India They send out cement to a great many other places 

Piesulent — It is quite certain that, if you are content to sell your cement 
in outlying markets at a price which lust pays you and no more, so will the 
Biitish manufacturer, who has been foi years and years an expert in that 
way 

Ml Captain — If he is compelled to do it, he will do it Take the raaiket 
of East -Afiica He is piobably better situated as regards this market than 
^ wo are, and he may sell it thei e It is a question of geogi aphical position 
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Prestdcnt — ^You are a sanguine peison if jou think that competition, is 
going to become less keen in the nest ten ycais 

Ml Captatn — I mean theie are otliei markets foi the Biitish manu- 
facturer 

Fiesident — can assure jou that the Biitish manufactuiei’s apetite for 
markets is insatiable 

Mr Captain — also do Imow this, but I would not sell at loss if I am not 
compelled to do it, and he will not do it their 

President — These outlying markets aie going to be the battle giound 
betueon the English manufacturer and the Indian manutacturci If you aie 
both selling nt the same price and their ficight rates arc half of yours, then 
your costs lia\e got to be lower than then costs by just half that freight 
You are at a poimanent disadvantage in these markets if theie is no pio- 
tection, and that is the tiouble The Fiscal Commission have laid dovn as 
one of the conditions that cvcntuall 5 ' the indnstiy ought to be able to hold 
its own without protection You may do that in a great pait of India 
and in places compaiatively ncai your works, but it seems to me veiy doubt- 
ful about these more distant places 

il/r Captain — I may read the following jiassage fiom the Fiscal Commis- 
sion’s report — paragraph 105 

“ Difficulties may arise, however, not from any mistakes in location, 
but simply in consequence of the great distances in India An 
industry may be located in a most suitable position It may, 
however, be at such a distance fiom certain parts of the countiy 
adjoining the seaboard that it is unable to compete in those paits 
with goods imported by sea Cases of this nature will no doubt 
be taken into consideration by tlie Tank Board, but it w'ould 
not m our opinion be right to endeavour to sccuic foi an in- 
dustn' such protection as will enable it to compete in every 
possible market in India, if this involves giving protection appre- 
ciably higher than is required for the success of the industiy in 
the greater part of the country ” 

Piesidcnt — 1 had this distinctly in my mind and therefoie you see that is 
a point which the Boaid will have to consider very caiefully Can we re- 
commend that the late of duty should be calculated on such a basis as will 
give you a chance in Burma and Madras? 

illr Captain — I would not say this, but I would look at it from anothei 
point of view The cement industry is in an exceptional position because 
the home pioduction is greater than the total demand Considering the case 
of protection in the abstiact, w'here prices are governed by the prices of 
imported articles, piotection, as a rule, does increase the puce as in the case 
of steel, but that is not necessarily a vital objection that it means a burden 
on the consumei You cannot have protection at all without it, but after all 
IS said and done what will happen is that in tlie case of protection for 
cement, prices will go up only in two provinces of India and then only by a 
small amount It is a small burden on the consumei when compaied with 
any other industry 

President — ^That is only as regaids the immediate effect On your owm 
hopes and expectations in the course of tliiee oi four joais, when the cement 
production has increased and has oyertaken the consumption, then you hope 
to have higher prices 

illr Captain — Perhaps after three oi four j'ears wo may be able to do 
without the Madras and Buima markets But still I would suggest this 
We would always have a certain amount of suiplus pioduction Theie would 
be a certain amount we will always be glad to get rid of at cost price oi 
below cost price It is reasonable and there is nothing cxtraoidinaiy about 
it 

President — Even supposing that the rate of duty you recommend is im- 
posed, you wmuld alwmys '^ell at low'er puces in Bnima'and Madias That 



seems to me the orduiars'^ principle, but nevertheless I am bound to put to 
you the points I have been putting 

Ml Gtnwala — want to go into the selling price that yon ought to get 
Ekve yon consideied whether, if you get an impoit duty of Rs 25 a ton, 
you uould leally be able to compete agamst the impoited cement? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

]\[t Ginwala — ^Fiist of all I want to Imow what your position is in 
managing the company If the company is puiely managed in the inteiests 
of the debenture-holdei, then you can afford to sell at much loner prices than 
any of your competitors, because jmu need not write down the full amount 
ioi depreciation, and ymu need not pay any dividends to the shareholdei s 
You nould be satisfied so long as you get interest on the debentuies 

Mr Captain Quite so, but we cannot look at it from that point of view 
alone 

Mr Gtnwala — I am looking at from the point of view of the ideal deben- 
ture-holder n ho looks after his own interest 

illr Captain — I am afraid the court will ask us to do as well as possible 
for the company also 

Mr Gtn wala — ^You are entitled to look after your o\v n intei est and then 
anybody else’s Is it not obvious that you can undersell anybody as you are 
situated at piesent? 
ill? Captain — ^Yes 

Ml Ginwala — In your case, therefore, there are thiee prices at which 
'SOU can sell, first of all looking after your own interest as debenture-holders, 
secondly the prices that you ought to get on your present output, which is 
half youi full capacity and thirdly, the price which you ought to get on 
your full output Let us determine these three prices and let ns see how 
you will stand if the duty is laised to Rs 25 a ton Ypn have taken Rs 29 
as vour woiks cost 
Ml Captain — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — That does not include any item for goneial repaiis and 
you cannot go on like that 
Mr Captain — J^o 

il/i Ginwala — Will Rs 4 he enough as an allowance? 

Mi Captain — Moie than enough We uiU put it at Rs 2 to Rs 3 
Ml G mil ala — ^That will make it Rs 32 per ton? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — You think you have got to add other charges? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — Ap a pure and simple dehenture-holder bent on getting his 
return, you would he entitled to Rs 11 a ton on the present output? 

Mr Captain — Yes 

Ml Ginwala — And, say, one lupee for working capital on Rs 8 lakhs? 
Ml Captain — It would he slightly more than that — ^Rs 1-7-0 
Ml Ginwala — ^That is Rs 12-7-0? 

Mf Captain — ^Yes 

ill? Ginwala — That gives you a total of Rs 44-7-0 Now let ns take the 
othei— your present output Woiking as a shareholder you take Rs 32 on 
the piesent output? 

Ml Captain — ^Yes 

Ml Giiittahi — ^Then, yon take Rs 11 for dehentuies, Rs 12 foi ordinary 
shnes, Rs 1-7-0 on the working capital, and for depreciation you sake on 
the j eplacomont value 

Ml Captain — It vill come to about Rs 12-7-0 
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Ml Gmiuala ' — And one rupee a ton for Agents’ commission That gives 
you Rs 38 plus works cost Rs 32, that is Rs 70 f o r woiks. Tlierefoie, m 
Pomhcy it ivould he Rs 85, in Calcutta Rs 81, in Madias Rs 100, Karachi 
Rs 98 and Rangoon Rs 95 Elsewhere we have taken the cit puce of 
imported cement as Rs 49, not counting the duty 

Mr Captain — ^Yes. 

Jl/r Gimoala — If you add Rs 25 to that it comes to Rs 74 If you have 
got to sell it at Rs 10 less, it comes to Rs 64 Bo that if ’^ou want to have 
a fair manufacture! ’s profit you cannot compete with anyone 

Now let us take your full production Let us take the w orks cost at Rs 30 
We wnll take the incidence of the other charges at half That wmuld bo 
Rs 19? 

iLfr Captain — ^Yes 

Ml Gimoala — That comes to Rs 49 f o r works wnth freight, etc, in 


Bombay 

Rs 

Bombay it will come to * 66 

Calcutta f 62 

Madras . . 81 

Karachi . 79 

Rangoon v 76 


Getting Rs 64 per ton, you cannot compete at all m these last three 
markets except at a loss, even with jour full output 

Ml Captain — I would nOt be making a fair manufacturer’s profit, I 
would not quite be working at a loss 

Mr Gimoala — In Bombay and Calcutta you may just get it, but in othoi 
places vou would not get it, you rail lose If you get Rs 64 on these figuies 
then in Bombay you lose Rs 2, in Madias Ro 17, in Karachi Rs 15 and in 
Rangoon, Rs 12 Is that worth while p Youi point is that you must 
capture these three markets I have given you the full benefit of the 25 
rupees and I have given jou tho full benefit of yoiii full production Is it 
possible under these conditions to capture the market p 

Mr Captain — It is certainly not possible to make tho fair manufacture! 's 
pi ofit 

Mr Gimoala — Is it any good either to jou or to the country p 

Mr Captain — ^^Vith gieat respect I submit that it. is 

Ml Gimoala — ^You say Madras, Karachi and Rangoon should pay Rs 25 
a ton loughly But you do not benefit by it, nobod j benefits by it on -Miese 
figuies P 

Mr Captain — I would submit that it would groatlj benefit our present 
position After all is said and done, the capital might be reduced, we might 
reduce tHe working capital, the profits might ho leduced and the rate ot 
depreciation might be reduced a bit, then the duty ot Rs 25 would do on 
the whole 

Mr GinuaXa — ^If you want these people to pay Rs 25 a ton there must 
be a proportionate gam to tho country and to the manufactureisP 

Mr Captain — I liav^e woiked that out myself 1 quit© agree that we 
won’t make what may be called a leasonable profit in tho case of manu^ 
factuieis, but it jiays us to be able to sell in oui present position 

Ml Ginwala —I am taking youi full production 

Mr Captain — ^We do hope that With piotectioii we will^^ie able to k'^op 
somovsdieie near the full pioduction 

]\Ii Gmioala — If jmu get it what will be join posilionP 

Ml Captain we aio tible to sell at cost with full pioduction, it nil 
be of veij great adjfpitage to the industij. 
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Mi O'tnioala — l!ic qucsyon is, will that keep the mclubtry alive? The 
idea IS not merely that your firm should he kept alive Mill the industry he 
kept alive, that is the point? You have got to explain as a claimant for 
protection what the position is going to he On the assumption that you get 
the protection you are askmg for, I am putting the case as it appears to me. 

Mr Captazn — After all, that would he as regards two of the three markets 
As regards Karachi, of couise there is no leason why a Cement Company in 
the Cential Provinces should go all the way and sell there What is prohahly 
going to happen is that, if protection is given, the Du arka Cement Company 
Avill sell at Karachi 

Mr Gtmvala — We will take each company as it comes to us Suppose 
you were the only company at piesent? Do not let us mix up issues 

President — ^Your point rather is that as regards one of the three outlying 
markets there are other firms better situated to he able to supply? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

President — ^But still Mr Gmwala’s point remains as regards the other 
two markets 

Mr Captain — After all is said and done, the total for Madras and 
Piangoon comes to 42,000 tons a year, and it would he of advantage to us 
even if we sold there at cost price Of course in cost we have taken the 
full amount of depreciation Even if we get something over the works cost 
it IS to our advantage 

Mr Ginwala — ^You are losing sight of one fact that, if you run up to 
your full output, even so far as Calcutta and Bombay are concerned, you 
have not got a market 

Mr Captain — ^No, we haven’t 

Mr Ginwala — Theiefore, when you ask us to calculate your cost and , 
selling price on your full output, you are askmg us to do something which 
can never be to your advantage 

Mr Captain — I would in reply put it this way that even at the present 
rate of duty that we have asked for we will not be well off, but we did not 
want to ask for anything that would be too high 

Mr Ginwala — Well, so far as this Board is concerned, it is not limited 
by what you ask If in the opinion of this Board it is advantageous to the 
country that an industry ought to be protected, well then, having regard to 
all the general conditions, the Board is bound to make a recommendation. 
Now the question is, bj”^ giving j^ou this protection, or any other protection. 

Will the industry live P That is the point you have got to satisfy us on before 
we, nan proceed further 

>Mr Captain — would answer this questio'n in tins way I mean this 
that more will live with proteetion than without protection It may be that 
even with protection one company or two might come to grief, but a great 
mans moie companies would come to grief without protection, and this would 
produce something like a crisis 

Mr Ginwala — have given you the figures of Madras, Karachi, Kangoon, 
etc , to point out that, as far as one can see, first of all if you had your 
full production you won’t ha’ e the maiket if you do not have your full 
production then you cannot even with this protection sell at a reasonable 
profit in any of these provinces Now wdiat is the Board to do? 

Mr Captain — ^What we would like the Board to do is to give us a higher 
rate of protection foi three 5 ’ears and reduce the late later on 

Illr Ginwala — ^But then the demand will go down and you will be no better 
off You won’t be able to seU your piesent output if the price goes up You 
haie yourself admitted that people have a prejudice against Indian cement, 
and that they do not understand the use of cement If you put a still higher 
xanff the demand will still further go down? 

Mr Captain — ^It is a question of choosing betw cen the lesser of two 
evils I grant that eien with this production wo wull not make oven a fair 
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jnanufactmei’s profit We aie Belling at works cost at our Works But if 
we get this protection, we will get something more than our w^oiks cost 

M') Ginwala — ^In my view — am not speaking foi the Board — unless an 
industry can say that with the amount of piotection it gets it is able to 
suivive competition and do without protection, it is not woith while for the 
countiy to give protection to that industry In your case it is not enough 
to say that you yourselves or some other firms are wnllmg to sell at Madras 
at cost price you cannot go on doing that for ever Why should the country 
paj^ more for an article when in the end it is not going to benefit by paying 
more for itp 

Mt Captain — ^What e are going to sell is 340,000 tons in this country 
If you prohibit the foreign cement, for 200,000 tons we are going get, if 
not a fair manufacturer’s profit, at least some profit 

Ml Oinwala — ^That is not your present output? 

Ml Captain — ^If w^e can produce 340,000 tons that will be something 
more than our present output, about 50 per cent more 

Ml Ginwala — Will that enable the industry to live? 

Mr Captain — ^W'^e shall be able to keep our industry going for three 
years, and by that time we shall be able to work up to our full capacity I 
may point out that in 1920 the consumption here was 200,000 tons and in 
1923 it was 340,000 tons, an increase of GO per cent in three years And 
cement is now going down in price, so that there is encouragement to the 
consumer to buy more cement There is every likelihood that the rate of 
increased consumption will be maintained 

Mr Ginwala — ^Tliat is a reasonable frame of mind for a man who is not 
daunted by difficulties, but as a Board we are bound to take a more cautious 
view of things 

Mr Captain — ^AVon’t you take into consideration the fact that in 1920 
the consumption was 200,000 tons and in 1923 it rose to 340,000 tons? 

President — If it is a fact, that rise was accompanied by a marked fall 
in the price, and if in older to do you anv good we have to raise the price, 
we should not make any allowance for an increase in consumption 

Ml Captain — But I W'ould like to point out that there was a great drop 
in price after these figures weie worked out The big drop really took place 
in 1924 

Mr Ginwala — You must remember this, that a good deal of the increase 
in the use of cement may be accounted for by the fact that there were many 
works of pub^ utility which weie kept in abeyance during the wmr and a 
certain {^Oulit of arrears had to be made up under public works practically 
' all over^ndia Take the big docks in Calcutta, for instance talre the 
development work in Bombay Many things which were kept in abeyance for 
a long time were eventually started after the wmr, and therefore you cannot 
always expect the increase to be in the same proportion unless the people of 
the country take to the use of cement much moie readily than they have 
been doing 

Mr Captain — Is it not reasonable to expect that they will take to the use 
of cement more readily than they have been doing before? The experience 
is that ordinary people are using moie cement at present than they did 
before Then again I may also mention the Sukkur Barrage Scheme They 
wnll use a consideiable quantity of cement there 

Mr Ginwala — But the Sukkur Barrage Scheme also must come to an 
end 

Mr Captain — ^It w’lll go on for more than three years 

President — Does it not occur to you that, supposing a heavy protective 
duty were put on, the immediate result would be that the Bombay Govern- 
ment may decide not to use any more cement in the Sukkur Barrage Where 
would you be then? 
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Ml Captain — ^Tlie present position is that the Bomba 3 Government Iviiow 
that the productive capacity of the Indian plant is much moie than the 
demand and there is so much internal competition that they are hound to 
get cement cheap 

Mr Gmwala — ^Then again my answer is what is the good of a duty thenP 

Mr Captain — 'With, a dutj’ we shall he in a better position than we are 
at present 

BIr Ginivala , — In a big country like India, oi Ameiica or Canada where 
the geographical distances aie very long, you cannot, as the Fiscal Commis- 
sion has also pointed out, have a tariff which we enable the indigenous industrv 
to compete at all points Take the case of the United States of Ameiica, foi 
instance In the Pacific coast even with a high taiiff in the case of steel, for 
instance, a lot of steel and pig iron is iinpoited The same thing may be 
expected in India According to you, India must follow a policy bi wh’ch 
the whole country has got to paj’ a high late of duty in order that you may 
capture the whole market If we were to make recommendations which will 
enable you to caiituie the whole of the maiket, we shall have to take the 
Madras rate which is the highest — ^lls 100 a ton 

Mr Captain — We recognise that fact We do not ask for Rs 50 a ton 
we ask for Rs 25 a ton 

il/i Gunuala — But Rs 25 a ton does not enable ^ou to do it We will 
haie to fix a dut^ of 50 a ton if you are to captuie the v hole of the maiket 
If we recommend that, Bonibaj , Calcutta and the whole of Indi i will haye 
to pav at that high rate of dutv As you see in the case of the steel industry 
in connection with the exclusion of Burma, the Goveiniiient of India and 
the Legislature did not recognize different taiiffs for difleient parts of the 
Indian Empire Therefoie that is out of the Cjuestion 

2Ii Captain — I am sorrj to inteirupt you but I maj with great respect 
point out that, even if you put 50 per cent or eien 100 per cent dulj, as 
far as Bombay and Calcutta are concerned probably as long as the internal 
competition in cement is severe, prices will be governed not bj the price of 
imported cement but by that internal competition 

Bli Ginuala — ^Leave that out for the moment The idea is that j'ou must 
get the price that the taiiff is intended to enable vou to get There is no 
point in fixing a taiiff if the iiidustiy does not get the price 

PicsiJcat ^Admittedly it won’t over the gi eater part of the market for 
some time to come 

BIr Giniuala — We must discuss the thing fiom the geneial point of view 
Now then, if w^e leave out the market that jmu cannot captuie under the 
present conditions, what is your proposal? 

BIi Captain — My answer is this Taking the position of the raanufac- 
tuier he looks upon his position as a whole He sells at one price in one 
place, he sells cheaper in another place, and I do maintain that it would be 
an advantage to an Indian factorj' even if they cajii sell at a puce little 
above the woiks cost at Madias and Rangoon, which it will be able to 
do with a duty of Rs 25 per ton Supposing cement cannot be landed in 
Madias at less than Rs 75, and supposing we sell at Rs 70 a ton, even 
then we get Rs 40 a ton at the woiks Our woiks cost eien at our piesent 
late of pioduction is only Rs 29-8 

BIi Gin wala — It maj" be a distinct advantage, but wall that keeii the 
industry alive, that is the point? 

BIi Captain — He wall make some profit in other places 

PiP'iulrnt — Owing to internal competition 30 U will only be able to coier 
30111 V oiks co<^t 111 some of the biggest maikets? 

BIi Captain — We will be able to do better 

FiPiidrnf — ^Yoii will be able to do 110 better at all as long as the inteiiial 
competition exists 
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7i/> Giniiola — Is tbeie anj- movement m the cement industiy to raise tho 
prices ? 

1)17 Captain — Tlieie was a talk about it but it came to nothing I would 
be quite fiank nitli you In ni\ opinion the sensible thing loi the Indian 
manufactuicis is to come to some arrangements as regards output and price, 
but I am most emphatically of opinion that it would be to the advantage ot 
tlie nianufactui ers to fix the price as low as possible in ordei to encouiage 
a larger consumption of comtlat 

Mr Ginwal6 — You compLiin that you cannot import anj expert labour 
except Biitish labom Is that a real hardship? 

2lr Captain -—It does happen in the case of the cement industiy 
We found from actual experience that it was a real haidship as far as oiii 
owm company was concerned when we got our new Manager The factory 
was in the couise of construction, and we w'ere really haid hit by having 
to wait for a considerable time for a General Manager We gave our 
English Agents instruction to get a General Manager and then alter waiting 
foi a long time we had to get one fioni America Then again, there is the 
case of the burnei We have been tr 5 'ing to get a burner for the last 4 or 
5 months but without any success The salaiv that we have ollered w'oiks 
out to something inoie tlian twice the salary that ho would get in England 
and we ha\e piivatelv infoimed them that we w'ould be“piep‘^ied to pay 
even more 

il/r GinvMla — I do not think any other cement works have got such 
difliculties 

Ml Captain — ^That is my belief too, and as far as I know, the luhbulporo 
Cement Factory and ourselves are the only two 1 think their lease was 
signed only recently and the Cential Provinces Government put that clause 
in their lease also There was a confeienco at Nagpur about it but we do not 
know wlnt was tho lesult 

illr Ginnala — Don’t jou lealiso that cement is an article vihich is 
required for wai purposes? 

Ml Captain — It is so 

Ml Gtnii^aki — And theicforc there is some reason for this restnct.on 

Mr Captain — Thev don’t seem to havm realised the difhcultv of obtaining 
suitiblo men from England I would not have realised it myself befoie 
Ordiiiiiily I mav toll you that it would bo easy to get experts in othei 
industries from England Take the textile industry, foi instance 

Mr Ginioala — The point is that cement is one of the aiticles wdiich is 
useful for war purposes If you don’t have Biitish subjects as Manager, 
Engineer, etc , supposing a war bioke out, the country itself would not got 
the benefit- of the industry 

President Government might have to intern jwir best w’oi leers 

ill? Giniiala — If it is a friendly power, they wmuld be requiied by then 
own country 

Ml Captain — I hope that an exception might be made in the case of a 
fucndly powei like the United States 

Ml Ginwala — Ameiica might requiie these men 

Ml Captain — They have not got consciiption as yet in Ameiica 

Ml Ginuala — Is the restriction necessaiily a disadvantage? 

Ml Captain — ^In actual piactice, it is a disadvantage After all is said 
and done, I don’t think that any Indian maniifactuiei would W'ant to bring 
out a man fiom outside England, if he could possibly get a man from 
England For one thing he would have to pay much moie, and foi anothei 
v”e aie iiiucli moie in touch with England than any othei pait of the woild 
realh But it does lather tie our hands at piesent If we get a little moie 
freedom, we will ceitaiiily be bettei off At any late, we feel this as a 
hardship 



Mr GtnioaJa — As legaids powei and fuel, in youi ivoiks cost you have 
given us Rs 10 a ton in loiiiid figuies 
Mr Captain — ^That includes kiln coal 

Mr Ginioala — ^Tliat is coinpaiatively a soinevliat low figure on tlie 
whole 

Mr Captain^ — Is it low? 

Mr Ginwala — It appeals to he a low figure What is that due to? 

Ml Captain — It may bo due to the gcogiaphical position I don’t know 
the conditions in the other lactones 

President — So far as you are anaie, you have got no advantage in respect 
of your xirocess 

Ml Captain — Not ovei the newer factories Piobably we have over the 
older factories But as far as the new factories are concerned, I know that 
they have all got up-to-date machinery 

Mr Ginwala — Your factory is 27 miles from Katni to the south ? 

Mr Captain — I should say it is rather north 

Mr Ginwala — May be Is there another company at Katni ? 

Mr Captain — There is one at Katni Theie is another at about six 
miles fiom our factory known as the Jubbulpoie Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, in a place called Mehgaon 

Mr Ginwala — So far as these three companies are concerned, they should 
have more or less the same power and fuel cost, assuming that the equipment 
IS about equal 

Mr Captain — If any of their cost is higher, J can account for it only m 
one way Of course I don’t know the real cause of it But I can only speak 
from information 

President — have not yet had any figures from the other companies, so 
we are not referring to them 

Mr Ginwala — I am only asking you a hypothetical question 
Mr Captain Supposing they made a contract for their coal, say, two 
years ago at a high figuie and they aio still getting the liigdi priced coal, 
natuially then cost will bo a bit higher 

Mr Ginwala — Have you entered into any long contracts? 

Mr Captain — Our contracts will expire at the end of this year 
Mr Ginwala — For how many years weie these con ti acts made'’ i 

Mr Captain — ^We made contracts for 10,000 tons of kiln coal and about 
10,000 tons of boiler coal Both the contracts will run out at the end of the 
year They would have run out much earlier if we had boon woiking our 
factory to its full capacity We did not make them at the beginning of the 
year We made them only in Febiuary or March 

President — What the Board saw of long contracts in their last enquiry 
did not on the w'hole load them to think much of such contiacts 
Mr Captain — No 

Mr Ginwala — ^You sold to the Calcutta Port Commissioners at Rs 32 a 
ton? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — And the price for Calcutta comes to Rs 43-12-0, including 
freight ? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^It is a very low rate 

Mr Captain — It is a low rate We have got to quote a competitive 
price I may tell you that we have lecently’^ lost an ordei in the Stores 
Depaitment The price that got it was Rs 27-8-0 at the woiks 
Mr Ginwala — ^5^^hich company got it? 
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Mr Captain — Tlie Jubbulpoie Poitland Cement Company got it. We 
quoted Rs 28-12-0 

Mr Ginwala — ^It is about Rs lo less than the price of the imported 
cement ' 

Mr Captain — ^Yes We are competing amongst ourselves 

Mr Ginwala — The tariff has nothing to do with it 

Mr Captain — ^As I pointed out yesterday, I submit that it is of great 
advantage to be able to sell more The fact that we are able to sell our 
output would do us much good 

President — If you go on at this rate, you will shut out the foreign cement 
inside a year 

Mr Captain — I say frankly that the sensible thing would be for the 
cement manufacturers to come to some understanding and not cut each 
other’s throats 

Mr Ginwala — So far as you are concerned , these freight rates that you 
have given to Bombay and Calcutta are not unfavourable when compared to 
the freight that the British manufacturer has to pay? 

Mr Captain — The freight from England to Bombay is about Rs 12, 
whereas the freight from our factory to Bombay is Rs 15-8 a ton The 
difference is Rs 3-8-0 

"Mr Ginwala — As regards Calcutta P 

il/r Captain — ^It is about a rupee less, as the freight from our factory 
to Calcutta is only Rs 11 

Mr Ginwala — These are the principal markets, are they not? 

Mr Captain — ^Yes, they are the principal markets 

Ml Ginwala — ^If ;you are to compete really against these people, assum- 
ing other things are equal, your cost of production must approximate to 
then cost Do you think that that can be done in this country? 

Mr Captain — We might do that, or in the alternative we must bo 
content with a lower rate of profit 

Mr Ginwala — But you would not get capital, with a lower rate 

Mr Captain — Wo have already got the capital We have got the 
machinery 

Mr Ginwala — You are always thinking of your own firm, and not of the 
whole industry 

Mr Captain — No The industry is there, the machinery is there to-day 

President — You think they could carry on for a long time, even though 
dividends reach the vanishing point? 

Mr Captain — Quite 

Mr Ginwala — ^In your answer to Question 66, you have not given us the 
sort of information we wanted What we wanted really to find out was how 
much you were at a disadvantage in terms of money in respect of the various 
items mentioned in the question p 

Mi Captain — am very sorry about it Really I was hard pressed for 
time I ought to have done bettor 

Mr Ginwala — I am not blaming you Take the case of the Customs 
duty You could easily tell us the Customs duty on each of the articles 
you use 

Mr Captain — ^Tho machinery has come out both duiing the time when 
Messis Burn & Company weie Managing Agents, and during the time 
when Messrs Mathradas Goculdas & Company were Managing Agents In 
keeping accounts, they have not shown these items separately I could not 
get it out sepal ately I could only get it for a portion of the time 

Mr Ginwala — We want to know whether it makes any substantial 
difference in the cost of production when comiiared with the cost of produc- 
tion in foicign couiitiics 
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rusideni — ^Tlie kind of infonnation ■wo wanf i& tins in order to piodutn 
a ton of cement, you retjnire a capitalisation of soinotlnng like £8 a -ton in 
England and in India you require -CIO or £11 or •wliatevcr it 
ilf? Ciipiain — 1 follow 

il/i Ginioal'i — Then in England lliec use vanou': materials on winch 
they don’t pay anj dutj' Here ■^ou use the same quantitj or inoio and joii 
use consumable stores on which von pay duty ‘Would you he able to send 
us these figures in ^our ca^e? 

BIr Captain — Would ^ou like figures ns lognrds capital cost of w'orking 
capital? 

Bli GinwnTa — Both of course wo want 
B[i Captain — J will tr^ and send them 

ill? Giniualn — You refei to some substant-al roncossions in freights Do 
the railw ay s give anv concession ? 

BIr Capiam — It is a concession rate If ion pni according to ordinary 
rates, the freight to Bombay would he something like Bs CO a ton 

Bh Ginxbala — What is the iirinciple of tl c concession ? Can every one 
get it? 

BIr Captain ■ — You apph for the concession to the Traffic Department and 
they decide it 

Picsident — What !^Ir Ginwala means i*. ln\e "son got a special contract 
w'lth the Railway, or is it one of the rates which they gno to any customer 
when they think that circumstances justify u? 

Bb Caj)tain • — ^\S'c have no special contract with the Railway Thov gave 
us the rates winch they thought circuinstanrcs justified 
BIr Ginwala — Is it dependent on mileage’'’ 

Bb Captain — ^It does I tliuilc that tnov have got some such svstem as 
this If you go a certain number of miles on their line, they will give you 
a com essioii which works out at a particular figure 

illr GinuaJa — It is a very important factor that wo have got to con- 
sider if, as you say, you h.ave got a late which is onlv one-fourth of the 
usual rate It is a very big concession from the railway point of view. 

Bh Captain — I don’t know whether it is a quarter or a third It is 
a fairly substantial concession W’’o got it ovi>r the GIP lino but we do 
not get on the E I R line on which we travel Go miles 

Piesidrnf — But vou do got a concession rate when you send vour cement 
io Calcutta? 

Bb Cajitain — Wo do 

BIr Ginwala — For 67 miles you pay Rs '1-13-0 and for GIG miles you 
pay Rs 10 odd? 

Bb Captain — ^Yos 

Bb Ginwala — ^Is that merely due to the fact that the distance is very 
small ? 

Bb Captain — ^Tlie distance is so small that it is not worth their while, 
they say, to give a concession 

BIr Ginwala — Supposing you go over two or three lines? 

Bb Captain — ^ItVe would have to pay mon. 

Bb Ginioala — ^Is not the freight calculated on the total niiloago? 

Bb Captain — No, it is not Each compauv charges for the distance 
travelled on its line You might he tnvclling 5,000 miles but they’ look 
upon their 50 miles only' We submit that this is unfair 

Piciident — ^I don’t say’ that that is a good system, hut that is the system 
which is followed Your Bombay rates come to 3 pies per ton pei mile 
But how many mauncis make one ton P 

Bb Captain — 27 J maunds make one ton 
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Fie'itfhnt — It is getting clovn to one-eiglith of a pic ]jer maiiiid per 
mile It IS difficalt to see lioiv tlie railways can go miicli lower than that 

Mi Ginviola — It is for the railways to determine whether they cannot 
make some arrangement to give a uniform late on the total mileage They 
maj' have some reason for not doing that 

PiPiidenf — ^Look at the Capital Account which you liave given m answei 
to Question 78 I would like to know how this is financed You have only 
GO lakhs of paid up capital and 60 lakhs of debentures, joui block value is 
Es 135 lakhs and your working capital is Rs 8 lakhs 

Ml Captain — We have not got the whoie 8 lakhs jet We ha\e got 
Rs 6,60,000 The Debenture holders have kne more monev after they have 
entered into possession Thev have got to run the factory 

Ml Omiuala — There is some mistake in voiir accouais I think 

Ml Captain — ^It is like this I have worked it out The Debenture loan 
IS Rs 60 lakhs Then the Tiustees for the Debenture holders have financed, 
after thev have come into the possession of the factory, about Rs 10 
or 11 lakhs Out of that Rs 6 lakhs has gone towards the capital expen- 
diture, and the remaining Rs 5 lakhs has gone towards the woiking 
capital, and the balance of it is interest If you take share capital Rs 60 
lakhs, plus Rs 60 (Debeneture loan) and plus Rs 6 lakhs moie for icapital 
expenditure, and take the interest on the Debenture loan for tim years from 
the 1st of January 1922, which will be about Rs 6 oi 7 lakhs you will get 
the total figure 

2Ii Cinihdla — That interest has gone into the block account Therefore 
you have got to earn on the block value of Rs 135 lakhs plvs jour w'oikiiig 
capital of 5 lakhs which Comes to Rs 140 lakhs You say that jou have 
spent Rs 7 lakhs more on buildings and Rs 15 lakhs on machinery So, 
there is another Rs 22 lakhs Thus, you have got to earn on its 162 
lakhs 

Mr Captain — ^It comes to very little It is about 9 annas a ton 

Mr Crinwala — We have to allow for Rs 9 lakhs more So, it will come 
to about Rs 1-8-0 We wull have to add that 

Mr Cajiiain — ^Yes With jour permission T would like to sav this After 
nil, when the Tariff Boaid is consideiing the question of piotection and 
manufacturers’ profit, it may be that at the present capitalisation, the 
manufaicturers may not be able to make a profit You have got to take 
this into consideration Here is the niacliinerv The oompanj’' may he 
reconstructed It may be puicliased by anothei company at oiilj'- a ciore 
5f rupees 

Mr Qinnala — ^We cannot take that 

Mr Captain — What I am suggesting is take all the cement plants 
together Supposing the capital cost was niiiJi less to some other company, 
would it pay the country then to work the machineryP Would not the Tariff 
Board consider this question P 

Pirsident — May I put it this wmy? Supposing the Tariff Board could 
determine with reasonable aocuracy what the cost of putting up a factory 
of a given output would be at the piesent time, and supposing they were 
to say “ it wmuld he reasonable to allow 8 per cent on the whole of this capital 
and to calculate the depreciation at an all-iound rate of 6J per cent ” Do 
you think that it is a reasonable w'ay of doing it? 

Mr Captain — Yes 

President — admit that it is a very difficult thing to do But that is 
what IS largely in your mind when jmu admit that the particular figures 
of your concern may be misleading to this extent that they come on the 
high side? 

Ml Captain — Yes I don’t think that I am expressing myself verv 
clcailv What is parsing in my minci is this Do not flunk of the different 
companies Take the countiy as a whoie It has got a ceilain amount of 
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oomont maoliinerj’^ Is li going to be profitable to tbo country at largo to 
work this iconieiit macliinorj ? 

Piesidcnt — ^Wc are prepared to go further ft is worth while to go on 
working tho niachmerj oven at a small pro/it 

Mr Captain — ^Yes In considering tho amount of profit, the capital that 
you would take into consideration need not nccessarilj be tbo cajutal that 
has actually been spent to erect this factory 

President — ^You must take into account the capital which would bo neces- 
sary to replace tho machinery Unless you set aside tho amount required 
for replacement, it is a wasting asset, and cvcntuallj 5011 will have nothing 
to replace -^our machinery with 

Mr Captain — ^You must set aside for full depreciation on tho replace- 
ment basis, hut as far ns tho question of manufacturers’ profit is concerned, 
I don’t think, looking at it from tho point of view' of the interests of tho 
country as a whole, you would necessarily tak'' exactly tho whole capital 
cost 

President — ^Your case is different 'What we had to deal with in con- 
nection with steel was 'what would attract fresh capital into the business’ 
But I admit that in tho case of cement, that is not an urgent problem 

Mi Captain — No 

Ml Ginicala — It is difficult to find what principle to apply to jour 
industiy 

Ml Captain — I suggest to -sou to make it possible for tho country to 
work tho cement inachinerj which is there It lias cost tho countrj a lot of 
money 

Mr Ginnalu — It is a reasonable hjpothosis 

Ml Captain — Even taking tho capital cost at Its GO lakhs, it is not 
possible to work the machinery profitahlj at present rates 

Mr Kale Can jou sav that Inclin has got anj’ special advantages, 
intrinsic or natural, with reference to this indiistrj’^ when compared with 
other countries? 

Ml Captain — I don't saj that other countries have not got those advan- 
tages We certainlj have natuial advantages We have raw materials on 
the spot Wo have coal at a reasonable distance We have anj amount of 
cheap supply of labour 

BIr Kale — The reason whv I am asking jou the cpipstion is this general- 
ly protection is asked for on such grounds, as the industrv* being in a state 
of infancy and being suitable for the countiy, etc 

Mr Captain — I would submit that tho indnstrj is suitable W’e have got 
ample supplj of raw materials and other advantages which I have mentioned 
already 

BIi Kale — Compared w ith the foreign article, yon already enjoy an 
advantage in price of about 40 per cent Y’ou have got an advantage of 
Rs 12 an the matter of freight, Es f) in Customs duties and Its 2 in landing 
and other charges 

BIr Captain — That is Its 23 per ton But we have got to paj’ freight 
from our factory to Bombay which is Its 15-B-O a ton 

BIr Kale — So far ns Bombaj’^ and C ilcuttn and other ports are con- 
cerned the foreign stuff is landed there at a price which, on an average, 
leaves j'ou at an advantage to the extent of 40 per cent 

BIr Captain — I don’t follow these percentages quite clearly 

BIr Kale — ^It is Rs 23 a ton 

BIr Captain — ^But against that we have gof to pay Rs 15-8-0, as freight 
for a ton of cement from our factory to Bomhaj' So we have not got tho 
advantage of full Rs 23 Wo have got tho advantage of onlj’ Rs 23 minus 
Rs 15-8-0, 7 c , Rs 7-8-0, so far as Bonibaj' is concerned 



Mr Kale — What I am putting to you is tins You are at an advantage 
with, reference to the United Kingdom, for instance, on account of freight, 
duty and landing charges How is this advantage wiped out? In answer 
to the President yesteiday you said that jou are handicapped on account 
of the higher prices you have got ‘to pay for your machinery, stores and 
BO forth, and that handicap amounted to 20 to 30 per cent I take it that 
that handicap wipes out the advantage you have got here 

Mi Captain — -With great respect I would point out that the advantage is 
not Bs 23 hut Bs 7-8-0 

Mr Kale — ^In Bombay and Calcutta markets ? 

Mr Captain — The advantage is Bs 7-8-0 in "^Bombay and Bs 11 in 
Calcutta 

Mr Kale — Are jve to take it that it is wiped out by the disadvantages ? 
/ Mr Captain. — Not only because of the disadvantage but, as has been 
pointed out, we are an infant industry We suffer from many disadvantages 
We have pointed out one dilSculty — the question of the burner The man. 
has got to be trained and we have not got trained labour in this country and 
our icosts are going higher They will come down in course of time 

Mr Kale — ^From the figures you have given it does not appear that in 
the course of five years you will be able to stand foreign competition In 
the case of protection, you ought to be able to show that, after five years, 
the temporary disadvantages will disappear and you will be able to stand on 
your own legs 

Mr Captain — If our Indian burners will improve and become good in 
three or four years, it may make an enormous difference 

Mr Kale — It would not come to more than 8 as a ton 

ilfr Captain — ^It will come to more than Bs 6 per ton We have got 
kilns and we get with an Indian burner a daily production of 100 tons 
with 40 tons of coal A good burner will use 40 tons of coal and will 
produce 120 tons That is 600 tons more pet month By using the same 
quantity of coal we will get 600 tons more There is also the lining in* the 
kiln and that is burnt down by an incompetent burner — I have known them 
do it — in 15 days If you have got a competent burner he could make it go 
on night and day for six- months These difficulties add to your cost 

Mr Kale — Do you put it down ns 25 per cent reduiction in cost if all 
these things take place? 

Mr Captain — ^It wiU be a big difference The greatest thing in cement 
making is the burning If we get satisfactory burning, oui cost will go down 
a^ great deal 

Ml Kale — It appears from v/hat you have told us that you will be able 
to make this industrj' live a little longer It will be a prolonged agony, 
that IS all 

3Ir Captain — ^In three or four years Ave do expect to get our cost 
down 

3Ir President — ^Mr Kale’s point is this Let us take it that cemer/t 
without any duty at all would come in at about Bs 50 a ton As far as 
I can see, your overhead and profit come to about Bs 20 a ton on full 
production Supposing you carry on with something less than that, say 
Bs 15 a ton In order to get to Calcutta at Bs 50 a ton you have got 
to keep Bs 'l0 for your freight to Calcutta That takes you down to Bs 40 
Take Bs 15 for your oierhead and profit Then you have only Bs 25 for 
Avorks cost Do you think that your Avorks cost will go doAvn to that 
level ? 

Ml Captain — As a mattei of fact in oui private conference at the factoiy 
it has ahvays been our ambition to bung the cost down to Es 25, and Ave 
behove it is a possibility witliout any difficulty at all f 

Piesident — Mr Kale’s point is this Even on four cost v/hicli as far 
as ive haAe seen is ceitaiiily loivei than anjbodys; else, you have got to 
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Bqeesie a hit to get down to that, and it is not ohvious liou others arc going 
to get down to it 

Mr — Yon must really get yonr figures checked and must noifc 

come and say atterv ards that there is a differcneo of Rs 30 or somellnog 
like that there 

Mr Caiiiam —The cost figures afe ahsolutelv correct After all. I have 
got to i-ely <in information nliich we have received, hut they have keen 
chocked at the Head Office 

Mr Ginvuairi — ^Especially your fuel cost I should like you to check again/ 

fiiV Caplam — We got our boiler coal on a freight of Rs 3 a ton Take 
for instance the Gwalior Cement Company They are probably paying a 
freight of Rs 10 n ton on their coal from Bengal, 
ilir Ginxvala —If you arc sure, so fimeh the hotter 

Mr Kale — Unle^-S ymur cost of production goes down substantially I do 
not see how any measure of protection is going to help the industry 
Mr Captain — It rs an infant industry and you cannot get over that 
Habour will get more efiiciont Even people m my position will learn a 
little metre than they do at piesent 
Mr Kale — It is only a pious wish? 

Mr Captain — Is it not reasonable to assume that? 

Mr Kale — ^There is a limit beyond which your improvement cannot 
go 

Mr Captain — ^We have barely started on the improvement process yet 
and we are hound to go a great way 

Mr Kale — ^Yoii have ]ust told us that you are inclined to distinguish the 
industry from the factories which are engaged in the industry so that you 
would wish that somehow or other the cement maclnnerj' in this country 
should ho worked Hoes it not amount to a sort of nationaliaation of the 
industry ? 

Mr Captain — ^I mav e-splain it this way I do not suggest that Govern- 
ment should take it We have been talking about these figures at a rate of 
profit calculated on a capital of, say, Rs 1,20,00,000 I submit that it is hot 
necessary to consider that at all so far ns the country is> concerned E’tcn 
supposing that our factoiy cost only Rs 20 lakhs, even tlioii you cannot make 
it pay 

Mr Kale — On the present figures you sny it js not possible for these 
factories to make any profit until reconstructed 

Mr Captain — It will be a great benefit to thj industry and to the country 
that they should ho reconstructed, but no amount of reconstruction or writing 
down is going to help them without protection 

Mt Kale — If w e grant protection it mav happen ihat these companies 
will go on, as they have been going, from hand to mouth Jind they will not he 
reconstructed You wull leave them to mutual competition? And you think 
that those who are the least efficient may go to the wall and those who are 
efficient would be kept alive? 

'Mr Captain — would like to keep all alive If thev came to a reasonable 
arisngement between themselves they could all remain alive With great 
respect I submit, that, if you say that even w'lth protection those less effi- 
cient will have to go to the wall, then I say that moie will go to the wall 
witbout protection than with protection 

Mr Kale — ^It is not a permanent remedy' 

Mr Captain — submit it is permanent if you look at it this way For 
these three years what is going to happen? The industry is in its infancy'! 
labour will be inefficient for three or four years The demand in the country 
for these j'ears wull be leSs than the supply After these throe years the 
demand wnll be much greafer and the laboin will be more efficient. If wo 
tide over this period we wall be able to exist. 
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Mr Kale, — ^You have no reliable basis to go upon 

3Ir Captain — After all there are two assumptions that I have made, 
one, that labour ivill become more eflScient Is that after all an unreasonable 
assumption P Indians are ordinarily intelligent people and they are sufo 
• to improve 

ilfj* Kale — I want to reduce everything to the basis of cost of production 
Mr Captain — ^It may be as much ns Rs 5 a toll ' 

fill Kale — You must be able to convince us on the poult 
President —^Yoii have got to i educe j-our piesent cost by Rs 7 or 8 per 
ton because youi present cost will increase bj Rs, 2 or 3 on account of 
repairs to machinery, etc 

Ml Captain — May I e'^plain one thing We are supposed to ge^ an 
output from the present kiln of 150 tons a day and on oui two- kilns wo 
have to get 300 tons With a good burner I think we ought to get 150 
tons on the average We have gone on for (Jays and days and wo have got 
only 90 to 100 tons, and I anl going to send you ouz cost sheets* and you 
will see how the cost varies as production varies We- had one good burner 
who was trained in another factoiy Unfoitunately there was aji accident 
in the factory and the man was kiUeiL Immediately we had no competent 
burner and the cost went up high Recently ue had another burner trained 
and the cost came down Supposing we produce 3,000 tons a month and our 
cost IS Rs 40, then if ue produce 4,000 tons the cost will be Rs 30" It will 
tnako a big difference, though von may use a little moie coal 

Mr Kale — Now, the difficulty about burners is it common or only 
peculiar to you? 

311 Captain — I understand that in the case of the factories ivhich have 
been working for some tune, they have got burners from England 

Mr Kale — ^As regards the other factories we may lind that even in 
spite of efficient hurneis their cost is high 

Mr Captain — They may have other difficulties we have not got, hut 
this is a disadvantage inherent m an infant industry in India unless you get 
men from abroad 

President — Rut have not the older companies succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulties? 

Mr Captain — I may mention one company — Bundi I think they are 
getting very good production out of the kilns 

illr Kale — Then their cost of production must be lower than yours* 

3Ir Captain — Should be lower on the kiln For instance I may say 
that we are a new factory We might enjoy the advantage in this that we 
have got the latest up-to-date machinery, Bucynis shovels foi getting our 
raw materials and so on 

3Ii Kale — ^You have not begun to use them ? 

ilfr Captain — ^We are using them for loading the stone It will affect 
our cost considerably when we do give them fiih plaj”^ I may also say that 
^the process of packing may be slightly bettor in our place 

Mr Kale — ^We cannot consider your factory only We have to take the 
industry as a whole, take all the facts, disadvantages, etc , into consideia- 
tion 

3Ir Captain — These are not permanent disadvantages Of course, as I 
say, I cannot answer for them I do not know how they are situated, but 
probably their disadvantages are also temporary 

President — ^You have told us that in your opinion it w ould be a sehsible 
arrangement if the manufacturers were to combine, so as to secure more 
adequate prices Now supposing vou happen to he the factory which was 
most favourably situated You might have certain advantages in having 
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* Not printed. 
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Tjoiiglit up-to-date macliuiery at a tune when prices were lower and you 
might have accumulated big reserves during years of prosperity Do you 
think from your point of view the combination would necessarily be a good 
business? It might pay you better to hang on until some of the others had 
been frozen out, and then your turn would come 

iLTj Captain — ^We were all agreed escept one company what was 
piesent in their mind was probably sometlung like what you have put to me 
But I think they are short-sighted and I think it would be to the advantage 
of all There are schemes like this worked out 

Pi csident — ^But you cannot run the thing at all unless there is some 
degree of financial responsibility 

Mr Captain — ^It might pay the combine to make some of these companies 
shut down The actual scheme that was worked out was a very good scheme 
We had to cut down the output to the present demand It has been 
recognised by us that, if we are going to encourage increased consumption 
in India, we have to keep prices low 

Mr Ginwala — ^In ansu er to Question 57 you have not given us all the 
figures wanted — prices of imported cement for 1912, 1913, 1914, etc 
ill? Captain — ^I shall give you these 

Mr Ginwala — ^The present day, c i f price is about the same as the 
pre-War price according to the figures whicn other companies have given 
There is hardly anything which has yet reached the pre-war level, and 
therefore it is possible that the foreign manufacturer may not be able for 
long to sell his cement at as low a price as £2-7-6 fob In that case the 
Indian manufacturer won’t appear so unfavourably situated compared to 
the foreign manufactuier, supposing his price comes to £3 

Mr Captain — ^I did get some information This is what technically comes 
ivithin the definition of “ dumping ” 

ill? Ginwala — My point is this Is there any prospect of this price of 
£2-7-6 going up? Can the British manufacturers go on selling at £2-7-6? 

Mr Captain — Accoiding to the report of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers they themselves say that they aie selling for the export market 
at cost puce If the consumption of cement in England goes up — which is 
likely as they are sfcaiting development worlis like road-malnng, etc , to 
leliove unemployment — theio would be no need to export cement 
Mr Ginwala — ^I^^lat is the normal selling pi ice in England? 

Mr Captain — £2-18 to £3 a ton 

Ml Ginwala — Is that a pure which leaves a profit? 

Mr Captain — They are making a good profit One of the companies 
made a handsome piofit last yeai, I know 
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Witness No. 2. 

The Indian Cement Co.> Ltd. 

A — ^Wkitxln 

Statement I — Itcplie^ to questionnaii e received fiom the Indian Cement Com- 
pany, Lijmtcd, dated 12ih June 192/^ 

With refei-ence to youi letter dated the 21st ultimo, foiwaiding copies 
of the Questiormaiie to bo ansueied by the Cement Companies in connec- 
tion with your Board’s enquiry into the Cement Industiy, we beg to foiward 
l.erewith the answers to the Questionnaire on behalf of the India Cemenb 
Company, Limited Wo also enclose, as desned, 5 spate copies of each set 
of answers and trust that these will reach you m time We have stated out 
case fully m our answers but in the event of jour Board requnmg us to 
tender oral evidence, we shall be piepared to send our repiesentativea for 
the purpose to Simla We would, however, point out that ai, then presence 
IS imperative at a Geneial Meeting of one of our allied Companies at Ilydeiabad 
on the 25th instant, it will not be possible foi them to go to Simla betw^een 
the dates mentioned by you In the event thciefore of our oral exami- 
nation being consid*ered necessaiy, w'e would lequest you to fix a date aftoi 
the 30th June if you can possibly do so 

With reference to the information required by the Board in connection 
with " Works Costs ” we have given all possible information beaiing on the 
points and issues raised in the questionnaii e and w^e leave it to the Boaid 
to publish such portions as they may considei necessaiy to enable the public 
to properly appreciate the case of the Cement Companies, for piotection 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I Introductori 

1 The Indian Cement Company, Limited, w'as registeicd as a public Coiii- 
pany on 28th August 1812 in Bombay under the Indian Colnpanies Act 

2 Eighty pel cent of the Capital invested m the Company is hold by 
Indians All the Superior Management at the Head Offico and the Woiks 
aie Indians and the only non-Indians aio the Manager and the Head Chemisl 
All the Directois except one are Indians 

3 The Company manufactures Portland cement only at present 

4 The factoiy commenced manufacture in October 1914 

5 The present full capacity is 30,000 tons annually of Portland cement. 
If our existing old cement mill is converted to raw giinding at a cost of about 
Rs 60,000 the capacity would bo 40,000 tons annually 

6 The output of Cement Chnkei annually has been — 

Tons 


1914 

945 

1915 

4,912 

1916 

7,408 

1917 

14 ,042 

1918 

. r/,76j 

1919 

19,457 

19?0 

16,222 

1921 

25,750 

1922 

21,201 

1923 

14,811 
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7 In tlio port of Porbandai m Poibondar State, Kathiawar, Western India, 
the Works being on the Dock Estate 

(c) Yes The limestone and 6ilic64us stone deposits are situated on the 
Porbandair State Koilway ten miles from the Works, sidmgs connecting up 
same the requisite clay or mud is obtained from the alluvial deposits adjoin, 
ing the Works site 

(6) Coal IS the only item which is not within easy reach of our Works, 
but 03 will be shown later, the cost laid down at Works was a reasonably 
low figure when the Works wore etarled In the last few years the rise 
in the railw'ay freights as well as m the price of coal has very odversely 
affected the situation 

(o) The Company’s factory is situated vorj close to the vciy important 
ports and disfribuling markets of Bombay and Karaelii and is olso most 
favourably situated for the Persian Gulf Trade 

(d) The most important factors ui selecting the eitc for a cement factory 
in India are (1) an abundant supply of raw materials of the correct com- 
position, (2) ample watei supplv, (0) suitable fuel supplies within roasonnblo 
distance of the Works site, (4) close pio\imity of the site to largo Cement 
Consuming Centies and easy access to the railways feedmg those Centres, (5) 
Good and sulBoient laboui 

8 Wo manufacture only one kmd of cement, viz , Portland cement, desig. 
nated by tbe British Standard Committee on Portland cement as “ Artificial 
Portland Cement ' ' 

9 Ycs We manufacture to the British Standard Spccifiention The 
British Standard Specification foi Poitland cement requires mndifiontions npjih- 
cable to British aud Indian cements and such modifications are now under 
consideration For India special clauses will be neccssarv only m so far 
06 they relate to the temporaturo of the testing room and the setting time At 
the higher temperature prevailing in India Those proposed changes oie being 
now investigated by a Sub Committee in India 

10 We claim that oui cement is equal in quality and appearance to the 
best English cement and superior to most ot the imported cements Our 
cement genoially commands at least ns good prices m comjiotithc markets ns 
Belgian, German or Japanese cement, but there is still a definite bins in tb^ 
minds of certain consumers in favour of English cement which enables it 
to command a few rupees premium but tliic bios is being gradually removed 
£Uj consumers get more faraiUnr with Indian Cements 

II Paw klATEHIALS 

11 Limestone, siliceous stone and clay 

12 (a) 15,000 ions cement per annum, limestone 19,711 tons, siliceous 

stone 1,652 tons, clay 4,130 tons ' 

(6) 30,000 tons cement per annum, limestone 39,423 tons, siliceous stono 
8,805, clay 8,272 tons 

13. Foi 1 ton of cement we requiio 1 8141 tons limestone. 0 1102 tont, 
siliceous stone, 02757 tons clay 

(a) The w'astage befoxe calcining is approximately 3 5 per cent 

(5) During calcination about 37 fiS per cent loss occur-- 

<c) Loss im. 

14 17 tons of diy raw mateuals are required to pioduce one ton of cement 

15 1 ton clinker is required to produce 1 ton of cement 

16 83 78 per cent of law' materials are diawm from tbe well ImoW'U 
Poibandar limestone quaiiies winch contain vntunlly inexhaustible supplies 
of raw mateiial These deposits are situated 10 miles from the factory. 

17 The law material is m the form of limestone chips, being qnany 
waste, It 18 collected by petty Conti actors, and loaded rirto open high sided 
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metre gifuge wagons of 272 maunds oapaoity and hauled by loconjot^va from 
the quaiTiea to the factory sidmgs, the railway being w orbed by the Porbandtir 
State for transporting Porbandar stone blocks from the quairies to vaiious 
stations m Kathiawar or to the docks for slupment, 

IS In lieu of all Royalties di'reetlj' leviable on raw inatenaK the Porbandar 
State chargS a Royalty on the cement produced theiefrom at the rate of ann^ 
five per ton of cement 

19 The cost of raw materials per ton deliveied end stored cm the factc/iy 
site for tlie year 1923 was as follows — 

(a) Limestone 

Rs. 


(1) Royalty 

• 

Atl (vtd-6 answer No 18) 

(2) Labour 


0 56 

(3) Freight by rail 


0 80 

(4) Miscellaneons 

• 



Total 

186 

4* t ^ 

(b) Siliceous Stone — 


\ 

Si5' 

(1) Royalty 



(2) Labour 


0 97 

^ (3) Freight by rail 

• 

0 80 

(4) Miscellaneous 

« 



Total 

177 


(c) Olay— 

(1) Royalty 

(2) Labour 

(3) Freight 

(4) Drying clay 


Rs 
2 033 
1 380 


Total for Dr\ Olay 3 413 


fy B — ^The rates have varied verv little during the past 5 years , about 1917 
the railway height rates were increased 150 per cent 

20 We have an Agreement with the Porbandar State granting ds the 
rights to quarry raw materials for a peiiod of 40 years from 1912 A copy 
of agreement heiewith We do not consider the teims unfavourable 

21 The law material aie constant in composition and no deteiioration is 
anticipated 

22 The law materials aie quite satisfactory 

23 We have secuied 40 yeais’ lights td obtain law materials The supply 
ib practically mexliaustible. 

Costs may increase as the scales of labourers wages advance or freight rates 
increase 

24 No 

25 No 

26 No. 

27 No Wo do consider the existing freight late of Rs 5-0 0 per 200 
maunds from the quarries to om Works (10 miles) excessive 



Ill Laboctb* 


A Quarry Labour 

28. This woih IS done by potty contractors, numbers ol people engaged 
not recorded by us ^ 

29 Not so far as hnoiin to us 
dO Indigenous 
81 No 


B Factory Labour 


S2 For a few Aoais more, impoited skilled hibour is necessary 


33 At present no impoitcd labour is engaged but ono bkilled European 
Kiln Burner or attendant uould be nocessaiy when the lactoiy works to full 
capacity 

34 The factory was started with two imported exports one as Manager, 
the other Chemist and As',istaiit j^fanager but no skilled labour. These two 
officials tiamed both Enginecis and Chemists besides all other skilled labour 
required in the process ol manufacture Indian's have been trained in all 
Departments of Cement klaiiufacturo and transferred to other Works m which 
the Company were interested or obtained positions in ono of the many new 
works operating in India 

35 The only impoited help to-day is the General Manager and the Assis- 
tant Managei and Chemist and we have to pay in their case least 50 per 
cent more than a Manager or a Chemist could get on works of the samo 
size m Europe 

30 Total Indian labour numbers 348 


'Aveiago rate of wages — 

Bs 

A 

V 

Shift Engineers 

4 

5 

4 doily 

Fireman and Greasers 

1 

8 

0 „ 

Electric machinery attendants 

1 

8 

0 

Cement machinery attendants 

1 

C 

0 « 

Gioasers 

1 

0 

0 „ 

Klin burners or attendants 

- 4 

0 

0 „ 

Kiln Greasers 

1 

0 

0 „ 

• Semi-skilled coohe laboui (male) 

0 13 

0 » 

General coolies 

0 11 

0 M 

Female coolies * 

0 

8 

0 M 

Foreman 

4 

0 

0 to Es 

Chemists 

2 

0 

0 to Es 

Fitters and Black'-miths 

37 Sec statement attaclicd (Appendix I ) 

2 

0 

0 daily 


38 

woiks 

laboui 


The labour force is sufficient and is diawii 
except shift engineers Wo have tramed 


0 daily 
7 daily 


from the vicinity of the 
all our w'orivs staff and 


39 The Indian laboui here it, intelligent and improves with framing but 
in efficiency and stamina *it stands -'somewhat lower than wmkmeii in the 
more favomable climates of Europe or America 

40 Most of the laboui being local residents of Porbandar and the town being 
not a congested area like Calcutta or Bombay, no housing arrangement Jias 
been found necessaiy As legaids promotion of the wTilfarc of l.iboiir m otbei 
directions, the peiiod of the Company’s piospciity has been too sliort to e'’'’hlo 
it to npdertake mv measnios m this duection, .and in the last two yoais in 
paiticnhr, the Company has liad to piss tlnough veij difficult conditions 
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IV Power (Including Fuel) 

41 Steam poi^ei 

42 Electric power is used on certam outlying units of the plant, tho 
alternators being rope driven Cost per unit is not available 

43 Coal IS employed as fuel for the steam power plant. Coal is obtain- 
able in bufficient quantity at present 

44 The coal fuel required for power, calcination and all purposes amounts 
to 0 6 tons per ton of cement produced 

For the sake of economy we use 1st and 2nd grade coal half and 'half 

45 50 pel cent of fuel comes by lail a distance of 885 miles and 50 per 
cent by rail a distance of 1,442 miles The pi ices f o.r works siding being 
Rs 19-0-0 and Rs 31-0-0 per ton respectively 

46 No 

47 We do not use wood as fuel 

‘ V Al^RREl; 

48 The total Indian production of cement for each year since the factoiy 
commenced mnnufactuie m 1914 is as follows — 



Tons 



Tons 

1915 - 

18,000 

1920 - 

• 

86,320 

1916 . 

38,664 

1921 


128,627 

1917 

. 73,726 

1922 


147,615 

1918 

1919 

. 84,344 
86,814 

1923 


235,229 


49 The estimated total Indian demand for cement at present is about 
3,50,000 tons 

50 As will be seen from the following lemarks of Mr Musgrave and 
Mr Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand-Book m 1918, the Govern- 
ment themselves were of opinion that India would need veiy large quantities 
of cement m futuie yeais — 

“ After the war when works at present in abeyance will be continued 
the requirements will be greater than ever The use of ferro- 
concrete comparatively new even in western woild is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and 
even ships being made of it It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland cement The opening up of Mesopotamia will 
also afford a large sale for Indian cement if it be available , 

The output of these factories being very much short of the present 
demands even, it will obviously not suffice for future require- 
ments and there is still room for additional works m other parts 
of India ” 

The above prognostication Has not been realised on account of the trade 
depression and moie particulaily on account of the seveie retrenchment policy 
adopted by not only the Government of India but each Provincial Government 
and by various bomi-public bodies which cannot fail to have a very adverse 
effect on the constiuction of public works and therefore on the use of 
cement But there is every reason to believe that the Indian demand will 
substantially grow from year to yeai and the reasons for this belief are 
that when the existing financial stringency gradually disappears, more and 
more woiks of public utility as well as private building for both industrial 
and lesidential puiposes will be taken up lequiiing the use of cement in steadily 
incieasmg quantities The diversified uses to wdnch Portland cement can be 
put paiticularly on account of its prevalent low piiccs will- induce a laiger 
demand for it m other- diiections and specially as a substitute m place of 
lime mortar Expel iments in connection ivith such substitution are now being 
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carried on m the Gwalioi Slate and by some eJigmoorR m the United Provinces 
with successful results so far as regards efficiency and economy 

The total annual consumption of cement in this country has shown steady 
and at times even rapid progress as can bo seen from a statement attached 
herewith It will be seen that consumption increased by 25 to 35 per cent 
yearly in the first 8 years Then there was a sudden holt undoubtedly duo 
to a large extent to the world economic puces of 1907 which upset trade and 
mdustr 3 ' all over the wwld but even m thrs period consumption w'as well 
mamtamed In the nest 5 years, we have again a very considerable mcreaso, 
the figures for 1912-13 being as much as 60 per cent over the highest figure 
of tho previous quinquennium 1913 14 show's a falling off from tins as it 
must, because the last six months of this jear wore affected by the great 
war with its financial ond econogiio complications, scarcity of freight and 
difficulty of getting supplies from Europe whore cement hod become a roost 
necessary war material Furtunately, ]usfc at this time; ttie tbree pioneer 
concerns Katni, Bundi and this Company had come to tho proilucing stage 
and consumption again started going up limited only by the n\nilnblo hupplics 
and we estimate it at about 2,52,000 tons for tho year 1921-22 against 1,60,000 
m tho highest pre-war year By this tune retrenchment became the wofeh- 
w'ord with every Government, pulihc or somi-pubho body and this was 
coupled wnth tho depiossion in trade and industry which cannot but havo 
a very adverse effect on the consumption of cement and ^ct consumption was 
well maintained even in 1922-23 and tho figure i!- hholy to be still higher for 
the year ]ust closed With the great need for the development of irriga- 
tion, commimicntions , etc , that undoubtedly exists in fhis countrv, there is 
very little doubt that consumption will once more get into its ^t^do ns soon 
as the necessary finance is available at reasonable rnt<i. and should in a 
fow' ycois be able to tale care of all tho cement that can be produced by tho 
various concerns now m existence 

51 This Company's principal mnrbets in India are Knroclii. Kaihiawad, 
Giqrat, Bombay, and ]\rndrna Kathiawad is Ihe prowncp in which tho foctory 
itself is situated Karachi, Bombay ond Mndros are reached by sea ond their 
respective distances from the factory are 802, 258 and 1,908 miles 

52 The Company's ow'n factory is situated at a port and this question 

therefore does not arise m tho case of this Company ■' 

53 Places hie Singapore, Jaia, Sumatia, Seichollas, Aden, Persian Gulf, 
and Mesopotamia would be the most natural outlets for the output of this 
Company, as tho distances from the port where this factory is situated to tho 
maikets named, are shorter than from other competing countries, provided 
reasonable freights are granted by the shipping companies This Company 
18 annually exportmg about 1,500 tons of cement from iti, factory to Peisian 
Gulf ports by country crafts Export to otlior places mentioned above is not 
possible by country crafts but it is very probable with reosonablo ocean 
freights, the present steamer freights being prohibitive. Japan is able to 
export cement to Smgapore, Java and Sumatra owing to low freights gnen by 
itb state-subsidized steamship companies, whilst India is unable to do so 

54 The cement manufactured by this Company has been purchased liy 
the Local Governments, Bailways as well as Public Bodies and also by the 
Military Department During the w'ar almost tho w'hole output of the Com- 
pany w'as commandeered by the Government at Ks 50 per ton or thereabout 
w'hen the market price was anywdiere from Es 125 to Es 150 ond at ono time 
was as high as Es 250 per ton 

After the termination of the w’or, the Devjplopment Department of tho 
Government of Bombay which naturally is a veiy largo consumer has entered 
into a contract with foui Companies, Ivatni, Bundi, Jubbulporo, and Dwaika 
— for the supply of all cement I hat they may require on the basis of cost phiB 
15 per cent The benefit of this contract was extended to the Public Works 
Department and such bcmi-puhhc bodies as wished to ]om m it with the 
result that oiu sales to such public bodies have been much smaller than they 
otherwise would havo been in tins Presidency' Ilow'ever, tins Company has 
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been able to secure substantial orders fiom both tbe Bombay and the Madras 
Coiporations We have also been Supplyi^ cement to several railways m and 
aiound Kathiawad and to the Garrison Engineer, Military Works, Bombay 
We attach heiewith for your infoimation a booklet on our Ganapati cement 
m which we have appended a list of some of our prmcipal customers 

Quantity Average Price per 

supplied ton ex-woiks. 

Tons Ks 


In 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


833 

80 

1,525 

90 

2,963 

70 

562 

50 


VI FonniGN Competition 


55 The foreign countries from which cement is mainly Imported to India 
to compete with the indigenous article are Britain, Belgium, Germany, Japan 
and Denmark 

56 The pievalent competition is only m the case of Portland cement as 
Tndia does not manufacture any other variety 

57 (a) 



Puces of impoited 
cement poi ton 

Es 


Piices loahsed by 

UB pel 1 on 

1912 

1913 

45 50 

>1 


^ Not producing 

1914 

60 


Began producing only in 
October 1914 

(hj 1917 

Es 125 going 

up to Ks 225 

Output commandeered by 
Munitions Board @ 
Es 42-8 subsequently 
raised to Es. 55 
ex-works 



lib 

Es 

(c) 1921-22 


200—150 

150 100 ' 

1922-28 


150 75 

100 70 

1923-24 

"* > 

75—55 

70 50 


We legret we have no detailed information as to the fob price and charges 
of imported cement. 

58 The infoimation is obtained fiom the local market 

59 We are unable to give any opinion on tins subject 

60 We believe that the prices at which foreign piodiiceis sell for export 
to India must be unremunerative, although we are not in possession of figures 
in definite support of such belief The following extract, however, from the 
Town Coirespondent’s letter in the Tunes Trade Supplement appearing m the 
issue of 3rd May 1924 of that paper is very suggestive Piofessor H E H 
Fiemantle, Acting Chairman of the Board of Trade and Industries, South 
Afiica, has fespeeially investigated the dumping of cement in the Union and 
made the recommendation that a dumping duty of 2s 5d per cask should be 
imposed on Enghsh cement coming into the country at an fob price of Sa. 
per cask m accordance with existmg law — 

” In regard to English cement, Prof Fremantle bummarizes his case m 
the followmg passage — 

‘‘ The latest figures available show that m the month of August 200,000 
lb of cement were imported from the United Kingdom at an 



rob value of JC200 and the figmeq foi the preceding montb-;, 
lliough much larger, are at much the same rale The August 
hguies work out at nn export pine of 7fi lid per cask The 
home consumption value thcicforo uas 10s. 4d pei cask and Iho 
export puce was Te lid per task The amount of the dumping 
w'as thus 28 Gd The dumping sluly enfoiced is GJd a cask 
The duly winch should have been enforced according to the law 
■as I undeistand it, is 23 fid a cask ” 

The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement Limited’s annual 
repoit for l')22, dated 15th Apiil 1023, also lends suppoit to (he statement 
that foreign producers export cement to India at below cost of production — 

“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections it has been 
necessary to sell at net worlvS cost and occabionally oven lower ” 

61 Foreign competition is naturally keenest at all the Indian ports, os tho 
freight on cement for sexeral thousand miles of transport by sen from Europe 
IS generally low'er than what Indian Companies have to pay for railv ay 
transport to much smaller distances This Company ought to bo m a parti- 
cularly favourable position to compete w'lth such foioign cement, as it is it-selE 
situated at a port but tho w'ant of a mercantile marine deprives us of the 
advantage that would otheiwiso ncciuo to us as wo have to pay for sav 
Madias a fieight of Es 22 per ton wdiorcas our European compctitora can 
take cement to Madras for only Rs 12-8-0 or thereabouts 

62 Tho low prices at w'hich foreign cement has entered India since the 
termination of tho war aie, in our opinion, due to (a) the disorganised European 
exchanges, (b) tho low freights offered by Steamslnp Companies m order to 
keep their vessels employed even at some loss inther than being ohliued to 
lay them iip, (c) the general trade depression following tlio war resulting in 
foreign coiintnes having to oxpoit then products oven at low puces in order 
to keep their hands employed and maintain their oiganiration 

63 


Karachi 

Bombay 

Madras (by sea and rail combined) 


Ficiglit 

fioin 

Poihandai 
Rs A p 


Appioximato Freight 
fioin Jhitish 01 
Continental 
Poits 
Rs A p 


6 0 0 X 

6 0 0 > 12 8 0 per ton 

21 5 0 3 


In the monsoon, no shipment is possible from Porbandar to any of tho above 
ports except Bombay, m which latter ease cement can bo i ailed from Poi bandar 
to Bhavnagar and then shipped to Bombay at a freight of ^s" 11 per ton 
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Fi eight from 

Railv?ny Freight fiom 


Poibandai to 

Poit of Bombay 


Pei Ton 

Per Ton 


Rs A 

Es A p 

A]mer 

' 15 12 

14 12 0 

Ahmedahad 

11 8 

0 14 

Nagpur 

26 8 

18 4 0 

Surat 

13 4 

5 10 10 

Poona 

14 4 

4 4 0 


65 We have heaid leports to this effect but possess no evidence m support 

of such reports ^ ^ 

66 Wo consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer, tho 
Indian inanufaetiner is at a disadvantage in respect of all the poinis enumerated 
herein, except (dj 
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C7 We consider that the disadvantages under (a), (e), (g), (h) and (i) aio 
more or less of a peimanent nature The disadvantages under the remaming 
heads (6) and (c) are m our opmion temporal^ and would disappear within 
a period of 5 to 10 years The disadvantage under (/) will persist so long as 
railway freights remam at their present level and contmue to constitute a 
big handicap on the proper distribution of the finished article 

68 The Indian manufacturers of cement except m the case of one or two 
Companies whose woihs aie situated comparatively near the coal fields are 
m a disadvantageous situation owing to distance of the coal fields from the 
factories This situation, however, has been brought about by force of altered 
conditions after the woiks w'ere established For instance, m the case of this 
Company, it was estimated when the Company was started that Bengal coal 
would not cost more than Es 15 per ton laid doivn at the works The actual 
cost to-day is Ks 30 pei ton Similarly as regards freight on the finished 
product, both sea and rail freights have gone up by more than 50 per cent, 
over what they were when the works were started. 




VII Equipment 

69 Yes Although a small capital outlay is necessary to ensure continuity 
of full output of 40,000 tons annually A 40,000 ton unit plant is economically 
sound practice if location of plant is satisfactory 

70 Yes 

71 69 per cent of our total capital outlay has been incurred on plant and 
machinery 

72 Our Works operate on what is known as the " Dry ” Process The 
* present plant for preparmg raw materials consists of Jaw Crfishers, Elevators, 

Eotary (coal fired) Dryers, adjustable feed tables for proportioning raw materials. 
Ball Mills for preliminary grmding and Tube Mill foi fine pulverismg followed 
by mixing and storage silos for the Kaw " Meal ” or flour The raw material 
IS calcined in 2 rotary kilns (pulverised coal fired) this section of the plant 
being fully equipped with electric motors, rotary cooler with air Blast for 
cooling the clinkei, coal crushing and pulverizing plant consisting of Ball and 
Tube Mills The calcined mateiial ib ground mto Cement m the most modern 
type of combination Ball Tube Mill 

The Power Plant consists of one English Make 840 I n P Horizontal 
compound steam engine, one Auxiliary Steam Engine of 250 I H P with 
Babcock and Wilcox Boiler with chain grate stacker of large size supplying 
all the steam required, with three old Lancashire Boileib of almost equal 
capacity as “ stand-by ” steam raising plant 2 electiic alternatois are rope 
diiven fiom the respective engines supplying Power to outl;^ing machines 
electric motor driven and for Lighting 

73 Our Machinery is now quite up to date and economical 

74 Many improvements have recently been effected in cement making 
machinery and the process more carefully tuned up to produce a better and 
stronger cement 

75 Since 1916 w'e have entiicly remodelled oui piocess of manufactuie and 
uibtalled new Plant and Machineiy to bimg our works quite up to date 

Now plant for crushing, drying and mixing oui raw materials was installed 
and came mto operation m October 1928, this plant consisted of 1 Jaw 
Crusher, Conveyors, Elevators, 3 btoiage silos for crushed and dried mateiials, 
adjustable feed tables to piopoition mateiials accurately, shakmg and mixing 
conveyor, etc 

Tlie results have more than fulfilled expectations giving us accurate 
contiol over the poipoitioning of raw materials resulting m great uniformity 
of the cement produced with largely incieased Tensile Strength and iiniforia 
fcoimdnesb 
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One small rotary kiln with its attendant cooler, coal crushing, drying 
and pulverising plant was put into operation in 1920, this kiln was the 
only one obtainable during the war (when it was bought) and not largo 
enough for our requirements but was purchased to enable us to imme- 
diately improve the tensile strength of our cement which was low as the 
raw materials w^ere calcined , solely in a kiln of the vertical continuous typo 
installed in 1914 W'hen same were considered “ modern ” 

As soon as a second rotary kiln was obtainable at reasonable rates one 
was purchased and the same came into operation in May 1921, Since 
September 1922 we have been marketing cement made from clinker calcined 
only in the Rotary Kiln, having abandoned the original Vertical Kiln 
with its attendant briquetting plant, etc 

The 2nd rotary kiln and auxiliary plant is of the most modern design 
and is operating very successfully 

With a view’^ to economj' w^e installed, in Jul\ 1922, a modern largo unit 
Babcock and Wilcox Boiler wuth chain grate stoker, economiser, etc , for 
Steam Raising, and this plant has operated successfully since 

A modern combination Ball'Tube Mill for cement grinding wms purchased 
in 1922 and commenced grinding cement m March 1924, giving satisfaction 

Our works are now equipped with all modern niachmery and plant, 
the process of maniifactuie also being on the same high lo\el enabling us 
with confidence, to face any competition in regard to quality and to produce 
a cement which will pass the proposed new revision of the British Standard 
Specification, revised or modified to suit tiie Indian Chmate 

76 We contemplate only the modification of our spare Ball and Tube 
Mills to constitute an additional Raw' Mateiial grinding plant to ensure 
that both Rotary Kilns can calcine, continuously to their full copacity, 
giving us therebj an annual output of 40,000 tons of cepient 

77 None of the cement-making machinery was manufactured in Indic^ 
and to the best of our knowledge, no one manufactures such machinery 
which IS in the hands of a few export manufneturerg in Europe and America 
only Spare parts for grinding machinery such as liner plates for mills 
and ]aw crushers are now obtainable in India 

VIII Capitai. Account 

78 (a) iVil 

(b) mi 

(c) Rs 7,51,168-12-8 

(d) Rs 17,80,062-5-4 

(e) Rs 19,647-12-8 

79 (a) The sum of Rs 41,992-12-10 spent for kiln patent and concession 
has been written off on 31st December 1918 and the abpve sum is not shown 
in the books of the Company at present 

(b) mi 

(c) The figures shown represent the actual cost without depreciation 

(d) The figures shown represent the actual cost without depreciation ex- 
cept the value of Wolff’s engines which became useless and weie rejected, 
vtz , Rs 1,07,035-9-1 and depreciation on Light Railway and Sidings, vjz , 
Rs 3,000 wiitten off on 31st December 1921 

(c) and (d) The total depreciation fund accumulated since manufacturing 
commenced on Building and Machinery is Rs 6,76,600 

(e) The figures given represent the value after depreciation amounting to 
Rs 18,705-7-0 has been written off 

80 We have not been able to set aside sufllcient amount for deprecia- 
tion since manufacture commenced as allowed by the Income-tax rates which 
even we consider inadequate owing to heavy wear and tear of our machinery 
as the factory w'orks 24 hours continuously This was because during the 
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first two or tliree 5 ears of tins CJompany, there were losses due to trduhlc 
With the plant, etc , and again the last two years we have not been able 
to earn such profits as would enable large sums to be earned to the 
Depreciation Fund 

81 We estimate Rs 11,60,000 and Rs 24,00,000 would be the piesent 
cost of building and machinery respectively, whereas the cost of buildings 
and machinery to date of this factory without deducting any amount for 
depreciation is Rs 7,51,000 and Rs 17,86,000 respectively The operating 
cost of an entirely new plant would be less than that of ours 

82 


I 



Particulars 

Sellers 

Es A p 

1917 

Pifi-t expenses of rotary 
Kiln and machmery 
portammg to it, mz , 
Cooler, Clay, dryer, 
cool dryer etc , etc 

F L Smidtli 
& Co , New 
York 

62,096 7 0 

1918 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,85,025 0 0 

1919 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,04,711 3 11 

1920 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9,594 16 0 

1921 

Boiler & Economiser 

Babcock & 
Wilcox 

1,13,810 4 11 

1922 

Ditto 

Ditto 

13,576 4 9 

1922 

2nd Rotary-Kdn Unidan 
Mill and rearrange- 
ment machmery 

F L Smidth 
&. Co , Co 
penhagen 

1,00.105 11 9 

1923 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,69,474 4 6 


Rate of remit- 
tances at 
average rate of 


S 100 Rs 296J 


» 100 

100 

» 100 

1/3 


280J 


284 ^ 

and 

240 


300 


6/8 


1/3 11/32 

1/3 21/32 


1/4 7/16 


83 (a) Authorised Capital, Rs 60,00,000 
(h) Subscribed Capital, Rs 37,00,000 

(c) Paid-up Capital, Rs 36,77,150 

The shares are divided into 16,186 ordinary shares of Rs 250 each 

84 The Company has not issued Preference Shares and its Capital is 
divided into ordinary shares only 

85 The Company has not issued Deferred Shares and its Capital is 
duvided into Ordinary shares only 
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86 (o.) Statement showing the amount of the ordinary paicl up share 

Capital for dividend — 

Rs 

1913 

6,96,900 

1914 

9,80,100 

1915 

, 12,23,800 

1916 

18,98,800 

1917 

19,00,000 

1918 

19,00,000 

1919 

20,13,730 

1920 

23,79,490 

1921 

. 20,ai,420 

1922 

31,72,250 

1923 

36,77,160 

(?>) Statement showing the actual amount distributed ns dividend on 

Ordinaiy Share Capital — 

Rs 

1917 

. - 15 per share of Rs 250. 

1918 

20 „ 

1919 

35 ,, 

1920 

00 „ 

1921 

37/8 „ 

Old issue 1922 

22/8 „ 

New issue 1922 

5/4 „ 

for 0 months 1923 

nil 

Statement showing the percentage 

on the paid up Share Capital of each 

class which the dividends represent 

— 

(c) 1914 

717? 

1915 

717? 

1916 

ml 

1917 

6 per cent 

1918 

8 „ 

1919 

14 „ 

1920 

12 „ 

1921 

15 „ 

1922 

9 ,, old share 

1922 

H „ new „ 

1923 

. . ml 

87 Average rate 5 8 per cent on 

the old shares and 28 per cent on new 

shares i 


88 Rs 1,00,000 is the amount of Debenture Loans raised by the Company 
on the 26th June 1913 at the rate of per cent per annum and 30th Sep- 
tcmlier 1933 is the day fixed for the redemption of the said loans No deben- 
ture sinking fund has been establislied by the Company 

89 A sum of Rs 1 lakh was earned to a ro'^eive for the equalization of 
dividends from the profits of the year 1921 Tlieio arc no other reserves 
There is however a sum of Rs 11,37,900 to the credit of Share Premium 
account 

90 Rs 60,000 would be required to convert the existing old cement 
grinding Ball and Tube Mill to a Raw Grinding unit as mentioned in 
item 76 and being the maximum capacity to 4.0,000 tons 
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If oil fuel ever becomes available at cheap rafes as a substi?ute for 
coal fuel we should require some 3 lakhs to make the necessary change in 
plant equipment and provide oil lighters and storage reservoirs. 
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IX. Cost or PnoDtJoiioN 

i 

Form I 

Stafemetii showing the total expenditure incurred on the pi’oduciton of 
cement during certain years' — 



1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1. Raw Materials 

88.775 

74,676 

64,601 

61,849 

2. Factory Labour 

41,576 

93,847 

86,173 

61,953 

3 Power and Fuel 

2,15,888 

6,20,473 

4,64,666 

3,03,687 

4 Ordinary Current Repairs . 

68,984 

1,48,663 

1,24,350 

98,661 

D General Services, etc. 

58,981 

1,06,346 

1,04,367 

1,01,690 

6. Miscellaneous . 

17,010 

21,672 

20,136 

19,089 

7. Paobing 

99,912 

2,23,887 

1,63,470 

1,26,271 


6,31,126 

12,88,462 

10,16,662 

7,63,190 

Total Production . . . 

Tons 

14,042 

Tons 

25,760 

Tons 

21,261 

Tons 

^ 14,814 


Form II 

Statement showing the W.orhs' Cost per ton of Cement 


' 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1. Materials 

2 04 

2 89 

3-03 

3 60 

2 Factory Labour 

2 96 

3 64 

4 00 

4*18 

8. Power and Fuel 

16 37 

(6) 24 09 

21 38 

20 60 

4 Ordinary Current 

Repairs 

5 General Services, etc 

4 91 

6 74 

6 84 

6-67 

4 20 

4 09 

4 90 

6*83 

6. Miscellaneous, etc 

121 

84 

•94 

128 

7. Packing 

(o) 8 26 

(«) 10 

(a) 9 70 

(a) 9 26 


38 94 

61 29 

49 79 

62 21 

Less for Gypsum 

'1 0 

1 0 

!• 0 

1- 0 


37 94 1 

60 29 

48*79 

61 21 


Remarks. 


(а) A portion 
' was pack- 
ed m old 
bag 

(б) Owmg to 
high pncB 
of coal. 


G 
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92 TJie Works’ cost increased in the yeaY 1923 owing to the fact that 
the factory was working at less than its full capacity and hence the follow- 
ing items were affected -ri 


Factory labour 
Ordinary current repairs, etc 
General service and supervision 
Miscellaneous 


. 418 
. 6 67 
6 83 
. 128 


If it had been possible to Tun at full capacity the above figures would have 
been reduced by 50 per cent 

93 No We furnish below an estimate* of the works’ cost for some future 
yeai on the assumption that an output is obtained equivalent to the full 
capacity of the plant — 

(1) Raw materials t - . 3 60 

(2) Factory labour . . 3 00 

(3) Power and fuel - - 15 75 

(4) Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery 3 60 

(6) General services, supervision and local office 

charges 3 76 

(6) Miscellaneous, e g , rent, municipal taxes, in- 

surance, etc 75 

(7) Packing . - 7 25 


37 50 

Less for Gypsum 1 00 


36 60 

94 Yes We have adopted a mont]ily system of cost accounting and 
submit herewith a typical sheet for examination 

95 We are not in a position to furnish the informationv 

96 Rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities are as under — 


pbr cent 


Cement Machinery 

« 


Building housing machinery 


2i 

Godowns, etc 


6 

Fivniture 


1,980 


Owing to heaw' wear and tear and to the fact that cement factories have 
to run continuously for all the 24 hours, wq consider the rate of dppreciation 
should not be less than 10 per cent for Machinery 

97 The statement showing the sum required annually for depreciation 
at income-tax rates on the total block account if the assets are valued 


at cost — 

-- Machinery 

*• • 


Rs 

- 1,42,200 

Buildings 

• « C 

1 

21,920 

Furnitpre 

6 

Total 

V 1,080 

j 

1,66,100 


' ^ See also Stalomont II 
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We consider the rate for depreciation on machinery should not he less than 
- 10 per cent and accordingly ive beg to submit hgures as under — 

Rs 

Machinery . « v . 1,89,300 

Buildings . 21,920 

Furniture 1,980 

Total 2,13,200 

98 The sum of Rs 2,08,760 will be required annually for depreciation at 
Income-tax rates uhereas Rs 2,68,750 will be required at the rate of 10 per 
cent on manufacture, which we consider suitable 

99 'According to the present and full output of the factory, vtz , 15,000 and 
30,000 tons respectively, the incidence per ton of cement at income-tax 
rate is Rs 116 and 5 53 respectively, whereas at the rate of 10 per cent 
on machinery, the incidence would be Rs 14 32 and 7 16 respectively In 
view of our answer to question No 81 the incidence per ton of cement at 
income-tax rate would be Rs 5 21 and if 10 per cent is allowed on machinery 
the incidence would he Rs 6 71 

100 According to the present output the Company requires Rs 5,00,000 
as working Capital and Rs 8,00,000 in case the factory works at full 
capacity 

101 The Company has so far been able to provide all the working 
capital it requires 

102 Nil 

103 Cost of month’s output is Rs 1,25 000 accoiding to works’ cost only 

The chief reason why Rs 8,00,000 would bo needed as working capital is 
due to the fact that (a) special spare parts of machinerv are to he 
stocked (b) In Porhandar, it is not possible to obtain .ill kinds of stores 
immediately and wo have to keep the same in stock (c) It is not the practice 
of buyers to pay cash against delivery which means largo outstandings (d) 
Owing to shortage of wagon supply and also oiving to long distance between 
coal collieries and the factory, w'e have to keep in stock a sufficient quantity 
pf fuel ^ 

104 The average value of the finished goods stocked by the Company is 
about Rs 3,00,000 It takes about 3 to 4 months betw^een pioduction and 
payment when markets are normal 

105 It IS necessary to keep in stock coal of the value of Es 75,000 
to one lakh w'hen the factory is working continuously which would he only 
3 months’ supply 

106 The Company has a Head Offiee in Bombay under the control 
of the firm of Managing Agents, besides the office of the Local Management 
at the Works 

107 The annual amount of the Head Office expenses is Rs 45,000 and 
Agents are entitled to 10 pei cent commission on the net piofit 

108 From and after the registration of this Company a commission 
at the late of ten per cent per annum on the annual net piofits of the 
Company after making all proper allmvances and deductions from revenue 
for interest on loans and deposits and working expenses chargeable against 
profits but without making any deductions for oi in respect of interest on 
debentures or of any amount earned to insurance reserve depreciation or 
sinking fund or to anv other special fund or in respect of any expenditure on 
Capital Account 

109 According to the present output the cost of Head Office expenses 
comes to Rs 3 per ton whereas on the output equivalent to the full capacity 
of the plant, it will come to Rs 1-8-0 per ton Agents’ (commission depends 
upon profit made by the Company 

Note Corrections have been made in the replies to Questions 98 and 99 
in accordance with Mi Bilimoria’s statement during the oral evidence 

' " , g2 
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X MANUrACXtJREE’s PROFITS 

110 Twelve poi ceut on Ordinal y Shares, and 15 per cent on Deferred 
Shares 

111 (a) 10 pel cent on Piefeience Shares 

(b) 8^ per cent on Debentures 

The Dwarka Cement Company, Limited, has actually issued 9 per cent. 
Preference Shares and the Bombay Telephone Company, Limited, holding a 
monopolist position and with a handsome assured income, could not recently 
raise a debenture loan at a rate under per cent 

112 A letuin of less than 12 per cent on Ordinary Shares would not 
attract investors 

113 Es 10 18 the incidence per ton when the output is equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant for declaring a fair dividend on Block Account 
of this Company 

On the present rate of output the incidence per ton would come to 
Es 20 per ton 

(b) The Company has not issued Preference Shares 

(c) Es 0183 and Es 0 360 are the incidences per ton of cement when 
the output 18 equivalent to full capacity of the plant and at the present 
rate respectively for interest on the Debentures 


XI Claim for Protection 

114 The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down the following three con- 
ditions to bo satisfied by a particular industry before the Tariff Board 
recommended it for protection — 

(1) The industry should be one possessing natural advantages 
<2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection 
IS either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country 
(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection 

Of the above there can be no question that the Cement Industry fulfils 
the first condition better than any other industry, as all the necessary 
material is available in large quantities and in different parts of the country 
and the labour ^and the markets are also there. 

[We can also confidently say that if this industry is not allowed to 
succumb to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled to survive, 
it will certainly be in a position ten or fifteen years hence to face world 
competition, because with the great need India has of development of irriga- 
tion and other public works, the demand should by them be nearer the 
present output capacity and enable production to be made in this country 
at the lowest economic cost Therefore we think we can confidently say 
that the cement industry is one that will be able to fulfil Condition 3 above- 
mentioned 

As for Condition 2, the position unfortunately is that the industry has, 
under the impetus of war conditions and the expectations then raised, 
developed but too rapidly and as events prove, the present output capacity 
is far in excess of the present lequirements of the country But we submit 
that that is all the moie reason why steps should be taken to see that it 
does not succumb to the present abnormal conditions. Condition 2 clearly 
Emphasises the need of development and would even advocate steps to 
make it more rapid if such development as there was, was too slow in the 
interests of the country It could not therefore have been the intention 
that a largely developed industry should be allowed to go under and disap- 
pear and that no efforts should oi need be made to save it, because sucli an 
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attitude would make futile the endeavours and sacrifices made by the 
country for the development of its industries 

It is therefore, we submit, a necessary corollary of Condition 2 that the 
tariff should be raised sufficiently high to at least ensure to the manufac- 
turers of this country the full benefits of the markets of their own country 
and thereby enable them to live 

115 (a) Our answer is in the affirmative 

(b) Even now the needs of the country can be met twice over by the 
indigenous product shutting out all foreign imports 

116 The fact that the combined output of the then existing Cement 
Companies was commandeered by the Indian Munitions Board during the 
war period is evidence that the industry is of importance on national 
grounds 

118 Our claim for imposition of protective duties applies to Portland 
Cement and not any other cements which can readily be distinguished for 
customs purposes from Portland cement 

119 Before answering this question in detail, we would respectfully point 
out in view of the present capacity for production in this country being for 
greater than the present consumption that it will be an economic extravagance 
to allow any foreign cement to enter the country and that the figure of duty 
should therefore be put sufficiently high to achieve this purpose. If this 
is done, then the necessity for special separate measures to counteract “the 
causes named in clauses (a) and (b) would be unnecessary However as 
the Board has asked for our views as to what detailed steps we might think 
necessary in case they do not approve of our suggestion of a prohibitive 
duty, we beg to reply as follows — 

(a) It IS extremely difficult to have any sliding scale of duties that can 
cope with the wude and sudden fluctuations of exchange, the most recent 
example of ^hich is the variations both up and down of the Belgian and the 
French Franc in a very few weeks A suitable method of meeting the 
situation IS suggested in a latter part of this query under 119 (c) for the con- 
sideration of your Board 

(b) Where a freight subsidy is given a countervailing duty in addition 
to the normal duty and equal to the freight subsidy would be the right 
measure 

(c) If the Board has arrived at the figure of cost of Indian cement on 
the respective present outputs of the companies, t e , the figure which 
Indian Companies should secure in order to live (and this can be very 
easily ascertained from the costs that form the basis of payment in the 
contract with the Bombay development department), it follows that all 
measures should aim at securing such figures to the Indian Companies. 
It IS impossible to provide in a Tariff Schedule for any sudden changes in 
foreign selling prices from unforeseen causes but it can be done in another 
way we submit the following for the Board’s consideration — 

(1) The figure reached by the Board as above should be the basis 

selling price 

(2) The Board may arrive at the figure of the “ the normal import 

price ” to-day and the difference between the two might be 
made a specific import duty per ton 

(3) It may further be provided that on all invoices on which — calculated 

at the exchange of the day — the importing cost is less than 
1 “ the normal import price ” An additional duty shall be( 

" collected equal to the differential between the actual import 

cost in rupees and the ‘‘ normal import price ” 

(4) All invoices for cement (and this should apply to all goods which’ 

come under the regime of protective duties if evasions are to 
be reduced to a minimum) should have consular invonce attache® 
to them to form a satisfactory basis for calculation of th® 
differential.. 
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120- (a) The present customs duty of 15 per cent might have proved 
useful when cement was quoted at Es 100 to Es 150 With the low prices 
at which cement is selling to-day, the duty is not deterrent to the importa- 
tion of foreign cement hy those users who still think English cement 
superior and more reliable, although there is no longer any ground for 
such belief and Indian producers are prepared to undergo the strictest 
tests 

(h) Transport charges of foreign cement to Indian Ports are, as shewn 
elsewhere, actually lower than those insured by Indian producers to most 
Indian markets and the most important markets are at the ports 

121 We consider that the duty should he such as to effectively prevent 
the entry of foreign cement when the Indian product is available in any 
required quantity and of satisfactoiy quality It is a sheer economic waste 
for India to thiow auay large sums on an article that it can get within 
its own borders and India cannot afford such waste 

Eiom this point of viewq wo consider a specific duty of 25 rupees per 
ton essential, as, then, those that still w'ant foreign cement would have to 
pay for it and would he gradually forced to see whether they could not do 
equally well bj' using the local product 

Although not owing within the terms of reference to the Tariff Board, 
we do not think it irrelevant to point out that the stoppage of all unneces- 
sary imports pro tanfo improves the Balance of Trade of this country and 
has a strengthening effect on its exchanges and hy keeping the money 
in the country it adds to the store of Capital for industries of which this 
country is so badly in need These are considerations that, altogether 
apart from the saving of a struggling national industry, should have weight 
both with the Government and the Legislature when the question of a suitable 
Tariff IS uiidei consideration 

It may he contended that there was no meaning in Ihdian consumers 
being asked to pay a higher price when they can get the imported article 
cheaper But wdiile this seems sound as between one individual and another, 
the case is eiitiiely different as between one country and another As a 
country India has to see w'hether it is a gainer hy imports at a cheaper 
rate than can be produced in the country To do this it must sec whetlier 
the same number of its childicn as are now employed in the cement industry 
could produce the same amount of wealth in other occupations The only 
occupation that most of them can turn to to-day is agriculture and the 
committee can easily see that the total increase in national income from 
agriculture from the labours of the few thousand men now employed in the 
cement indiistrj" would he much smaller than the value of the cement pro- 
duced by them lepresents to the country to-day and it would show that 
the country is distinctly a gainer even if individual consumers had to pay 
a higher price, but in the case of cement, there is not lilcely to he even 
this drawback 

122 It is true that the present productive capacity exceeds the total 
consumption of the country and that is exactly why we advocate a tariff 
sufiiciently high to keep out foreign cement, hecausg if it can he kept out, 
the local product would have its market expanded pro tanto 

The approximate production by Indian Companies for 1923-24 should he 
about 250,000 tons and the impoits for the same period 110,000 tons 
Elimination of such impoits by a suitable tariff would have the effect of 
expanding the market for the local pioduct hy over 40 per cent and 
would have a very appreciable effect in putting heart into Indian Companies 
a,nd in cheapening their costs As even with such expansion the available 
market would he much under the total icapacity of the present works, the 
consumer would he fully safeguarded because competition among Indian 
Companies wiU remain keen on account of the fart that marketing a 
larger output would mean a low'er cost and consequently a greater chance 
of showing a good margin of profit 
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V 


ANNEXURES. 

*1 Booklet on cement 

2. Statement regardmg total imports into India (Appendix II ) 

*3 Typical statement of cdsi acconnt 
*4 Agreemfent with Porbandar State 
*5 Last report and balance sheet of the company. 

6 AriSiter to Question 37 (Appendix 1 ) 

TATA SONS, LTD , 

The Indian Cement Co , Ltd 

, illlegtble) 

Agent, 

' The Indian Cement Co , Ltd 


appendix I 


Answer to Question No 37 


(A) A statement of the total wages hill for Indian factory labour • — * 


1917 

1918 
191^ 

1920 

1921 
19'22 
1923 


Rs 

41,576 

50,619 

55,680 

71,067 

93,847 , 

85,173 ' 

61,953 


(B) A state&ent showing average daily vages pei man in the diffeient 
■"lasses — 


Rs A p 

1917-1919 

Shift Engineer - 2 5 4 

Fireman 0 12 0 

Eleotrid Machinery atten- 

. dants 0 10 0 

Cement machinery attoh- 

dants , 0 9 0 

Greasers 080 

Stationery Kiln atten- 
dants 0 13 0 

Stationery Kiln coohes 0 8 0 

Semi-skilled coolies labour 

(male) 0 8 0 

General coolies . 0 8 0 

Female coolies i .060 

Fitters and Black- 
smiths . 10 0 


Rs. A p. <■ 

1920-1923 

4 6 4 

18 0 

18 0 - 

16 0 
10 0 

18 0 
10 0 

0 IS 0 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

2 0 0 


* Not printed 
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APPENDIX II 

Question No 60 


iTotal imports of cement into India from 1901-02 to 1922-23^ 


Year 










tons 

1901-02 

« 

• 

7 

- 


• 

• 

• 

- 

84,460 

1902-03 

• 

• 


* 

• 

- 

V 

• 


32,320 

1903-04 


7 

7 


» 

• 


• 


46,690 

1904-05 




7 

- 

• 

• 

• 

. 

62,110 

1905-06 

• 


7 

• 

• 

• 

- 



89,420 

1906-07 

• 

• 

s 


• 

7 


T 

- 

86,720 

1907-08 

• 

• 

• 

7 

• 

• 

7 


- 

89,390 

1908-09 


• 

• 

7 

« 

« 

• 

- 

7 

98,230 

1909-10 

• 


y 

• 


• 

7 

- 

- 

100,610 

1910-11 

• 

• 


« 

• 

- 

- 


7 

126,640 

1911-12 

• 

• 


7 


• 

7 

- 


116,950 

1912-13 

- 

m 

• 





- 

- 

160,660 

1918-14 

• 

« 

• 

• 


• 

• 

« 


146,620 

1914-15 

t 


• 

7 

- 


- 

7 

• 

144,970 

1916-16 

« 

7 

« 

« 

• 

• 

- 

• 

7 

131,630 

*1916 T 

V 

7 

• 

7 

• 

- 


- 

• 

18,000* 

1916-17 

« 

s 



• 

• 

- 

» 

7 

89,390 

*1916 . 

7 

* 

- 

7 

- 

7 

• 

- 

• 

38,664* 

1917-18 

• 


« 

« 

• 

• 

- 


7 

83,760 

*1917 

7 


• 

« 

• 

C 

• 

1 

« 

73,726* 

1918-19 

• 

# 

« 

- 

« 

• 


• 

7 

27,180 

-*1918 . 

- 


V 

7 

- 


• 

S' 

• 

84,344* 

1919-20 

• 

r* 

z 

« 

• 

• 

« 

0 


91,800 

-*1919 


7 

• 

- 

• 

7 

• 

» 

0 

86,814* 

1920-21 

• 

0 

• 

7 

0 

• 



7 

130,720 

*1920 . 

V 

• 

• 

7 

0 

F 

• 


• 

86,320* 

1921-22 

• 

7 

« 

« 

• 

* 

7 

0 

7 

124,720 

*1921 . 

7 

7 

» 

V 

• 

7 


c 

■ 

128,627* 

1922-23 

• 

0 

• 

- 

« 

• 

y 

• 

7 

133,260 

*1922 . 

7 

0 


• 

7 

• 

7 

7 

• 

147,615* 

1923-24 

• 

7 

• 


• 

• 

7 

7 

• 

113,137 

*1924 V 

- 

7 

0 

• 

• 

• 

T 

s 


235,229* 


* Indigenous Production. 



StOrtement II — Letter, dated Srd July 192i, from the Agents, The~-Indiaii 

Cement Company 

With reference to the oral esaimnation of the undersigned hy your Board 
on the 2nd instant^ so far as it related to the Works Costs, he pointed oilt 
to the President that subsequent to the submission of the Works Costs figures 
hy us (as per Answer No 93) we have received from our Porhandar Works 
the actual figures of the cost of running the factory with the complete 
plant, consisting of the two Rotary Kilns, for the first time for the montii of 
May 1924, and these show a reduction in respect of the following items over 
the estimated figures of those items m our Answer No 93 — 


i 

1 

Estimated 

figures 

Actual 

figures 

Reduction. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

(1) Raw Materials 

3 60 

3 06 

0 44 

(3) Power and Fuel ‘ . 

16 76 

14 71 

1-04 

(4) Ordinary Current Repairs, etc 

3 60 

2 14 

130 

(7) Packing 

7 26 

6 05 

0 60 

Total 

30 00 

26 66 

3 44 


The above will reduce the total cost of production shown as Rs 36 50, in 
our Answer No 93 to Rs 33 06, and we shall be glad if the Board will see 
their way to substitute the actual figures in place of those given by us in 
respect of the four items enumerated above and at the same time reduce the 
total figure to Rs 33 06 

In this connection we would kindly request you to alter the words “ Less 
saving by mixing Gypsuni ” which occur at the conclusion of our Answers 
Nos 91 and 93, to read “ Less for Gypsinn ” m order to prevent any possi- 
bility of misinterpretation to which the former words may be liable 

We should be obliged if you will kindly intimate to us that our request 
will be complied jvith 
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* V/itness No. 3. 

The Gwdioi' Cement Company Limited. 

A — WniTTCU 

li^pliis t6 aubstionndift received fiom the Gwalior Gement Company, 
Limited, undet coven of a letter, dated 12th June 192i, from the 
Mandying Agents {The IndicM Gement Company, Limited) 

With reference to your letter, dated the 2l8t ultimo, forwarding copies 
of the questionnaire to be answeied by the Cement Companies in connection 
with your Board’s enquiry into the cement industry, we beg to forward 
hereitith the answers to the questionnaire on behalf of the Gwalior Cement 
Company, Limited, of w'hicli this Company are the Managing Agents We 
also enclose, as desired, 5 spare copies of each set of answers and trust that 
these will reach yen in time We hiive stated our case fully in our answers 
but in the event of yolir Board requiring us to tender oral evidence, we 
sh&ll be prepared to send our representatives for the purpose to Simla We 
would, however, point out that as their presence is imperative at a General 
Meeting of one of our allied Companies at Hyderabad on the 25th instant, it 
will not be possible for them to go to Simla between the dates mentioned by 
you In the event, therefoie, of our oral examination being considered neces- 
sarv, we would request 3 'ou to fix a date after the 30th June if you can 
possibly do so 

With reference to the information required by the Board in connection 
with “ Worlis Costs ” we have given all possible information bearing on the 
points and issues raised in the questionnaire and we leave it to the Board to 
publish such portions as they may consider necessary to enable the public to 
properly appreciate the case of the Cement Obmpanies for protection 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I Introductory 

1 The Company was registered on 27th October 1919 as a Public Limited 
Company 

2 Of the share capital amounting to Rs 25 lakhs about 95 per cent i3 
held by Indians ' 

The Board of Directors number 8, of whom 7 are Indians 

The superior management are all Indians except one European Manager 
at the Works and a European Kiln Burner 

3 Portland cement only is manufactured 

4 Our Banmor Factory commenced manufacturing cement from April 
1923 

5 The full capacity of our Works as at present equipped is 40,000 tons of 
cement annually 

6 The output of the factory for the year, from April 1923 to April 1924 
was 18,483 tons of cement-clinker 

7 Our factory is located at Banmor, on the Gieat Indian Peninsula 
Railwaj% 12 miles north of Gwalior City Station 

(®) It IS advantageously situated in regard to the area from which our 
raw materials are obtained 

(5) Reasonably close to the Central Provinces coalfields though some- 
what distant from the Bengal fields 

(c) Advantageously situated to the impoitaiit markets of Delhi and 
the United Provinces 
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(d) Labour is reasonably cheap and obtainable to our req^iii ements 
when kept fully and continuously employed . 

The water supply is ample and of excellent quality and our Works are 
served by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Broad Gauge and the Gwalior 
Light Railway 

The most important factors in selecting the site for a cement factory in 
India are (1) an abundant supply of raw materials of the correct composition, 
(21 ample water supply, (3) suitable fuel supplies within reasonable distance 
of the Worlcs site, (4) close proximity of the site to large cement consuming 
centres and easy access to the railway feeding those centies, (5) good and 
sufficient labour 

8 We manufacture only one kind of cement, viz — ^Portland cement, 
designated by the British Standard Committee on Portland cement as Arti- 
ficial Portland Cement ” 

9 Yes We manufacture to the British Standaid Specification The 
British Standard Specification for Portland cement requires modifications 
applicable to Biitish and Indian cements and such modifications are now 
under consideration. For India special clauses will be necessary only in so 
far as they relate to the tempeiature of the testing room and the setting 
time at the higher temperatures prevailing in India These proposed changes 
are being now investigated by a Sub-Committee in India 

10 We claim that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to the 
best English cement, and superior to most oi the imported cements Our 
cement generally commands at least as good prices in competitive markets as 
Belgian, Geiman or Japanese cements but there is still a definite bias in the 
minds of certain consumers in favour of English cement which enables it to 
command a few rupees premium but this bias is being gradually removed as 
consumers get moie familiar with Indian cements 


II Raw Matebialb 


11 Limestone and clay 

12 (a) For an output of 20,000 tons per annum as at present running 
owing to lack of demand for cement our annual requirements of raw materials 
wduld be — 

Tons 

Limestone . . 32 800 

Clay 250 

(5) For an output of 40,000 tons cement annually, i c , full capacity of 
our plant we require annually — 

Tons 

Limestone . 65,600 

Clay . 600 

13 For 1 ton cement we require 1 64 tons limestone and 0 0125 tons clay 

The approximate wastage is as under — 

(a) 3 50 pel cent 

(b) 35 99 per cent 

(c) Nil 

14 1 6525 tons of dry raw materials are required to produce one ton of 
clinkei 

15 1 ton of clinker is required to produce 1 ton of cement 

16 Limestone supplies are drawn from a hill of limestone about one and- 
a-half miles in circumfei ence and 300 feet high — the supply being ample for 
all our possible requiiements 
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The deposits are situated 32 miles from the Works on the Gwalior Light 
Railway Clay in abundance is obtained fiom deposits within a mile of the 
Works 

17 The limestone is quarried and transported in 16 tons capacity open 
high-sided bogie wagons on the Gwalior Light Railway running from the 
quarries to the crusher in the factory 

Olay is transported on donkeys as less than 2 tons is required daily, for 
full output of the factory 

18 A royally of Re 1-4-0 per ton of cement going out of the Worlis is 
levied by the Gwalior Durbar m lieu of any royalty on raw materials con- 
cession charges, etc 

19 We give below the cost per ton of raw materials delivered at the 
factory — 

Limestone 

Re - 

m 

0 678 
1309 
095 

2 082 


Rg 

Nil 

882 


20 The terms were considered favourable in 1919 when the Company was 
floated but under to-day’s altered conditions we find the royalty and water-cess 
and railway freight on raw materials rather burdensome 

21 The quality of the raw material is excellent and in 14 months’ working 
has given every satisfaction, no deterioration will occur 

22 No deficiency 

23 The Company has obtained a lease for quarrying raw materials for a 
period of 30 years from Ist July 1920 from the Gwalior State We regret a 
spare copy of this lease is not available 

24 No We have the right to quarry any other limestone deposits found 
within a radius of 20 miles of the factory or 20 miles radius of the existing 
deposits 

25 No 

26 No 

27 We are endeavouring to get a reduction in rail freight rates on our 
limestone 


(1) Royalty 

(2) Labour 

(3) Freight 

(4) Miscellaneous charges 


(1) Royalty 

(2) Labour 

(3) Freight 

(4) Miscellaneous charges 


• • ** • 


\ 


Clay 



III LAnouB 


A Quan y Labour 

28 The number of labourers working at the quarries is not known to us 
as a contractor does all collection and wagon loading 

29 See 28 

30 Labour is indigenous 
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oi The actual winners of the stone are men used to quarrying limestone 
for building and lime burning, labour easily tiamed 


77 Factory Labour 

32 For a few years more imported skilled labour is necessary 

33 At present there is only one skilled European Kiln burner imported 
from England 

34 The factory was started with one European as Manager, the Assistant 
Manager and Chemist being an Indian having had a long training at the 
Indian Cement Company Limited’s Factory at Porbandar Indians are being 
trained in all departments of cement manufacture, and it is anticipated that 
eventually the employment of the imported labour will be unnecessary 

35 The only imported help to-day is the Manager and the Kiln Burner 
and we have to pay in their case at least 60 per cent more than a Manager 
or a Kiln Burner could get on the Works of the same size in Europe 

36 The total number of Indian workmen employed is 280 labourers Th3 
average rates for the Indian workmen aie as under — 

Per day 






Rs 

A 

p 

General Foreman 




6 

10 

8 

Draftsman and Overseer 

• 

0 


4 

2 

8 

Electric Foreman 




o 

13 

4 

Power Plant Foreman 




4 

6 

4 

Workshop Foreman 

• 



2 

13 

4 





r 1 

0 

0 

Assistant Chemists 

• 

• 



to 






(. 3 

0 

0 

Shift Engineer 


• 


3 

0 

0 

Burners 


• 


3 

0 

0 

Wiremen 

• 



2 

13 

4 





r ^ 

14 

0 

Greasers 


• 

• 

5 

to 






1 1 

8 

0 





r 1 

8 

0 

Fitters 


• 

» » 


to 






1 2 

8 

0 





r 0 

8 

0 

Ordinary Labourers 



• 


to 






1 0 

10 

0 

Female coolies 

• 



0 

8 

0 


37 The factory commenced manufacturing cement from April 1923 The 
- total wages bill for the factory Indian labour for 8 months comes to 

Rs 28,600, and the average wages pei man m the different classes are same 
as stated in our reply to Question No 36 

38 The Indian labour force is sufficient provided they can be kept to- 
gether, i e , given whole time work continuously It is mostly drawn from 
the vicinity of the Works, skilled labour such as engineers and artisans 
generally come from other parts of India 

39 The coolie labour here though not very intelligent improves with 
training, but m efficiency and stamina it stands somewhat lower than work- 
men in the more favourable climate of Europe and America 

^ 40 Bungalows and quarters of stone have been constructed for all em- 
pioTces who are housed in a sanitaiy mannei in single story quarters with 
good open spaces and lentilated 
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rv POWEE (INOLEDING FtTEIi) 

41 Electric power la obtained from Steam Turbo Alternators installed in 
the factory 

42 The cost per unit generated is annas 0 7852 

43 Coal fuel is used for steam raising purposes 

44 0 626 tons fuel for power and all other purposes is required per ton 
of cement produced 

45 For the sake of economy we use first and second grade coal half and 
half 50 per cent of the coal fuel costs Rs 12-0-0 per ton and the other 
50 per cent costs Rs 20-0-0 per ton for Banmor (our Works) 

46 No 

47 We do not use wood as fuel 

V Maeket 

V 

48 The total Indian production of cement since the factory commenced 
manufacture in 1923 is 235,229 tons 

49 The estimated total Indian demand for cement at present is about 
350,000 tons 

50 As will be seen from the following remarks of Mr Musgrave and 
Mr Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand Book in 1918 the Govern- 
ment themselves were of opinion that India would need very large quantities 
of cement in future years — 

“ After the War when works at present in abeyance will be continued 
the requirements will be greater than over The use of ferro- 
concrete comparatively new even in Western World is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and 
even ships being made of it It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland cement The opening up of Mesopotamia 
will also afford a large sale for Indian cement if it be available 
The output of these factories being very much 
short of the present demands even, it will obviously not suffice 
for future requirements and there is still room foi additional 
works in other parts of India ” 

The above prognostication has not been realised on account of the trade 
depression and more particularly on account of the severe retrenchment 
policy adopted by not only the Government of India but each Provincial 
Government and by various semi-pubhc bodies which cannot fail to have a 
very adveise effect on the construction of public works and therefore on the 
use of cement But theie is every reason to believe that the Indian demand 
will substantially grow fiom year to year and the leasons for/ this belief 
are that when the existing financial stringency gradually disappears, more 
and more works of public utility as well as private building for both indus- 
trial and residential purposes will be taken up requiring the use of cement 
m steadily increasing quantities The diveisified uses to which Portland 
cement can be put particulaily on account of its prevalent low prices will 
induce a larger demand for it in other directions and siiecially as a substitute 
in place of ime mortar Experiments in connection with such substitution 
are now being earned on in the Gwalioi State and by some Engineers in the 
United Provinces, with successful results so far as regards efficiency and 
economy 

The total annual consumption of cement in this country has showm' steady 
and at times even rapid progress as can be seen from a statement attached 
herewith It will be seen that consumption increased by 25 to 35 per cent 
yearly in the first 5 years Then there was a sudden halt undoubtedly due 
to a large extent to the world economic crisis of 1907 which upset trade and 
industry all over the world but even in this period consumption was well 
maintained In the next 5 yeais, we have again a very considerable increase, 
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the figures for 1912-13 being as much as 60 per cent over the highest 
figure of the previous quinquennium 1918-14 shows a falling oft from this 
as it must, because the last six months of this year were aftected hy the Great 
War with its financial and economic complications, scarcity ef freight and 
difficulty of getting supplies from Europe where cement had become a most 
necessary war material Fortunately, this time, the three Pioneer 

concerns, Katni, Bundi and The Indian Cement Company had come to the 
producing stage and consumption again started going pp limited only by 
the available supplies, and we estimate it at about 2,52,000 tons for the year 
1921-22 against 1,60,000 tons in the Ijighest pre-war year By this time 
retrenchment became the watch word with every Government, public or 
semi-public body and this was coupled with the depression in trade and 
industry which cannot but have a very adverse effect on the consumption of 
cement and yet consumption was well maintained even in 1922-23 and the 
figure IS likely to be still higher for the year ]ust closed With the great 
need fqf the development of irrigation, communications, etc , that undoubted- 
ly exists in this country, there is very little doubt that consumption will 
once more get into its stride as soon as the necessary finance is available at 
reasonable rate and shotild in a few 3 ears be able to take care of all the 
cement that can be produced by the various concerns now in existence 

61 The Company’s principal markets in India are Delhi, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Central Provinces, Ilajputana, and a few outlying 
parts of Gujarat 

52 All the markets named above are more or less distant from the ports 
It is difficult to estimate the appioximato demand in each of these markets 
. as they are fed hy a number of other indigenous companies 

63 We consider that export from our Gwalior Works to countries outside 
India is not piohable 

64 Cement manufactured by us has been purchased by Governments, rail- 
ways and public bodies Since the commencement of manufacture. 1 c , April 
1923 to April 1924, 800 tons of cement were supplied to the Indian Stores 
Department for the Military Stores Department at Khirgi and Tank at 
Rs 60 per ton for destination , railway freight from Banmor to Khirgi 
being Es 22-2-0, 1 c , Rs 37-14-0 per ton for Banmor 

About 400 tons were supplied to Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Rs 36 
per ton for Banmor and 750 tons of cement requirements of the same 
railway to be supplied in the year 1924-25 at Rs 34 per ton for Banmor 

The Company is also under a contract to supply the cement lequirements 
of the United Provinces Government up to dlst July 1924 

_The Company have also sqpplied to the Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 
through their Agents about 400 to 500 tons cement at Rs 49 per ton for 
Howrah 


VI Forfign Cosipetition 

65 The, foreign countries from which cement is mainly imported to India 
to compete wuth the indigenous article are Britain, Belgium, Germany, Japan 
and Denmark 

66 The prevalent competition is only m the case of Portland cement aa 
India does not manufacture any other variety 

67 This Company commenced to sell cement only from lifay 1923 — 

( 7 ) c Rs 75 to Rs 55 during the year 1923-24 

(ti) c Rs 40 to Rs 36 ex-Works 

58 The information as to the prices is obtained from the local market 

59 We are unable to give any opinion on this subject 

60 We believe that the prices at which foreign producers sell for export 
to India must be unremun^mtive, although we are not in possession of 
figures in definite support of such belief The followung extract, however, 
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from Cape Town con ^spondent’s letter to the "Tames” Trade Supplement 
appearing in the issue of 3rd May 1924 of that paper is very suggestive. 
Professor H E H Fremantle, acting Chairman of the Board of Trade and 
Industries, South Africa, has especially investigated the dumping oftemeut 
in the Union and made the recommendation that a dumping duty of 28 Bd. 
per cask should he imposed on English cement coming into the country at an 
f 0 h price of 8s per cask in accordance with existing law 

In regard to English cement. Professor Fremantle summarizes his case 
in the following passage — 

The latest figures available show that in the month of August 200,000 
lbs of cement were imported from the United Kingdom at an 
fob value of £200 and the figures for the preceding months, 
though much larger, are at much the same rate The August 
figures work out at an export price of 7s lid per cask The 
; home consumption value therefore was 10s 4d! per cask and the 

export price was 7s lid per cask The amount of the damping 
was thus 2s fid The dumping duty enforced is 6Jd a cask 
The duty which should have been enforced according to the 
law as I understand it is 2s fid a cask ” 

The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement Lmuted’s 
Annual Report for 1923, dated Ifith April 1923, also lends support to the 
statement that foreign producers export cement to India at below cost of 
production — 

“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections it has been 
necessary to sell at net works’ cost and occasionally even lov<er.” 

61 Foreign competition is naturally keenest at all the Indian Ports, as 
the freight on cement for several thousand miles of transport by sea from 
Europe is generally lower than what Indian Companies have to pay for rail- 
way transport to much smaller distances 

62 The low prices at which foreign cement has entered India since the 
termination of the war are, in our opinion, due to (o) the disorganised 
European exchanges, (fi) the low freights offered by Steamship Companies in 
order to keep their vessels employed even at some loss rather than being 
obliged to lay them up, (c) the general trade depression following the war 
resulting in foieign countries having to export their products even at low 
prices in order to keep their hands employed and maintain their organisation 

63 Freight from Banmor — 

Rs A p 

Howrah Ifi 14 4 Freight on imported cement to 

Bombay 13 6 6 > these Ports is approximately 

Karachi 2fi 10 0 J Rs- 12-8-0 

64 We give below the railway freights from the ports to the up-country 
markets and also from our factory to the same markets — 



Railway freight 

Railway freight 


from Ports 

from Banmor. 

- 

Rs A 

P 

Rs A 

p 

Sukkur from Karachi 

9 4 

0 

20 11 

6 

Khirgi from Karachi 

20 13 

9 

22 2 

3 

Ahmedabad from Bombay 

9 1 

4 

Ifi 14 

4 

Surat from Bombay 

fi 10 10 

17 0 

6 

Nagpur from Bombay 

13 4 

0 

16 4 

0 

Popna from Bombay 

4 4 

0 

12 fi 

0 

Cawnpore from Bombay 

, 17 12 

0 

6 13 

0 

Delhi from Bombay 

19 4 

9 

4 16 

6 

Tatanagai from Calcutta 

6 0 

0 

20 7 

0 



65 We have heard reports to this effect but possess no evidence in supppi* 
of such reports 

66 We consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of all the points 
enumerated herein, except (d) 

67 We consider that the disadvantages under (a), (c), (o), (k), and 
(i) are more or less of a permanent nature The disadvantages undei the 
remaining heads (&) and (c) are, in our opinion, temporary and uould dis- 
appear within a period of 5 to 10 years The disadvantage undoi (/) will 
persist so long as railway freights remain at thoir present level and continue 
to constitute a big handicap on the proper distribution of the finished article. 

68 (a) The Indian manufacturers of cement except in the case of one or 
two Companies whose Works are situated comparatively noai the coalfields 
are in a disadvantageous situation owing to distance of the coalfields fiom 
factories 

(b) As regards freight on the finished products wo consider existing rail- 
way freights high and not conducive to expansion of maiket 


VII HotTIPMENr, 

69 Yes, a 40,000 ton unit plant is economically sound practice if location 
of plant IS satisfactory 

70 Yes 

71 69 79 per cent of oui total capital outlay has been incuried on plant 
and machinery 

72 Our Works operate on a hat is known as the Rotary ICiln “ Wet ”i 
process The plant consists of a large Gjratory Cruslicr for crushing lime- 
stone, Elevator, Storage bins, Fine Crushing Rolls, adjustable Peed Tables 
for proportioning the limestones, a combination ]3all and Tube Mill for 
pulverising the raw material with water to form a “ Slurry ” or thick Lquids 
“ Slurry,” bucket elevators, correction basins with air agitation, clay wash 
mill, “ Slurry ” stoiage tank with mechanical agitator, ” Slurry ” plungei 
Rumps, feeding device to control feed of raw material (Slurry) into the 
Rotary Kiln One Rotary Kiln is installed in which the raw material i& 
calcined, the kiln being complete with a Rotary Coolei with air blasts for 
cooling the clinker, the extracted heat being utilised in supplying hot air 
to the kiln for coal combustion, also for drying the coal in a Rotary Drying 
Drum 

Pulverised coal fuel is used for generating heat to calcine the raw 
materials, the coal plant consisting of crushing Rolls, Elevators, Storage 
Hoppers for wet coal, dried and pulveiiscd coal, all in leinforced conciete. 
Rotary Dryer, one combination Ball Tube Mill for pulverising coal 

An automatic iFcigher for clinkcr is installed together with a shaking 
and chain conveyor to convey the clinker from the cooler to large “storage 
bins and thence to the Hoppeis over the clinker grinding mill The clinker 
IS ground in a combination Ball Tube Mill, elevated by Bucket Elevator and 
then by Rubber Band Conveyor to a reinforced concrete silo ot 3,500 tons 
cement capacity 

The cement is filled into bags by a vacuum packing machine of winch the 
Works are equipped with two, each capable of packing 10 tons of cement 
per hour 

All the cement-making machinery was supplied by Messrs P L Smidth 
& Co of London and Copenhagen and came into operation in Blaich 1923 

All the machinery is driven by electiic motois, the maiority of which are 
direct connected through suitable steel reduction gears and flexible couplings 
to the various machines, 3 laige motors being of the synciironous type witfe, 
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snagnetic clutclies connecting tlie grinding mill pinion shafts through flesihl© 
couplings 

Most of the electric motors were supplied hy the General Electric Coni-^ 
pany of Schnectady, United States of America, and a few hy The British 
Thompson Houston Company, Limited, Rugby, England The steel reduction 
gears were supplied by Messrs David Brown oi Huddersfield 

The Power Plant consists of two Babcock and Wilcox Water Tube Boilers, 
each having 6,370 sq. ft heating surface complete with mechanical chain 
grate stokers. Green’s Economiseis, integral superheaters and self-supporting 
steel chimney The two steam Turbo Alternators are each of 1,000 K W 
capacity supplied by Messrs The British Thompson Houston Company, 
Limited, of Rugby 

N B —A full detailed account of the plant and process of manufacture 
will be found in the Booklet on our Gwalior “ Sun ” brand cement enclosed 
herewith 

73 We consider our Plant to be the most up-to-date and efficiently 
equipped of any in the woild 

74 Yes 

76 In designing our Plant we adopted the very latest process of'manu- 
factuie and installed the most modern equipment obtainable, the plant being 
purchased in 1920 to 1921 

76 We designed the Plant for diipricating the piesent capacity, of 
40,000 tons annually as soon as the demand warranted the expenditure 
Most of our buildings will accommodate the Plant necessaiy for duplication, 
our Power Plant and many mill units will suffice for the double output, 
which work will, theiefore, requne a pioportionately smaU capital expendi- 
tine 

77 None of the cement-making machine: y was manufactured in India 
and to the best of oui kiiov ledge no one manufactures such machinery, winch 
is in the hands of a few expeit manufactuiers in Euiope and America only 

VIII C^piTAn Account 


78 (a) 

mi 




(b) 

mi 





Rs 

27,75,459 

0 

1 

<- id) 

Rs 

12,00 904 

2 

3 

(c) 

Rs 

1,23,832 

3 

7 


Rs 

41,00,195 

5 

11 


79 The figures given m answer to Question No 78 repiesent the actual 
costs of various assets No amount has been set aside to the Depreciation 
Eund Account as we have not been able to show any profit since we com- 
menced manufacturing 

80 We have not been able to set aside any amount for depreciation since 
manufactuie eonimenced as allowed by the income-tax rates wbicli even we 
consider inadequate owing to heavy wear and tear of cement machinery 

81 We estimate Es 11,60,000 and Rs 24,00 000 would be the present cost 
of building and machinery respectively, uliereas cost of building and machi- 
nery to date of this factoi j without deducting any amount for depreciation is 
Rs 12,00,904 and Rs 27,75,460 

The operating cost of an entirely new^plant would in no respect be less 
than at piesent 

^ Replies to (c) and (d) should ^be reversed , see oral evidence 
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82 The Company was registered in October 1919 and the following parti- 
culara of plant p,nd machinery represent actual outlay on Capital — 

Boilers were purchased from Messrs, Babcock & "Wilcox, Limited, and the 
payments were made as under — 



£ s 

d 


1S20 

1,792 11 

0 * • • 

• @ 1/5 

1921 

448 9 

10 

• ^ 1/3 TIS 


844 0 

6 ... 

• @ » »j 


619 19 

11 

@ 1/3 


4,380 0 

1 

» i> 


2,801 3 

6 

@1/3 U 


3,302 7 

4 

@ >1 j» 


1,515 9 

7 

@ j> *j 


683 6 

11 

• @ »» »» 


43 7 

9 

©l/3ii 


14,638 5 

4 



£ s 

d 


1322, 

2,438 11 

4 

@ 1/? sV 


46 0 

3 . . . > 

@ 1/3 tV 


17 14 

6 

@ •> » 


750 0 

0 

@ 1/3 


585 8 

10 

@ » 


16 8 

1 

@ » }» 


3,854 3 

0 



£ s 

d 


1923 

685 8 

10 

* @l/4i' 

1920 

1,792 11 

0 


1921 

14,638 6 

4 


1922 

3,854 3 

0 


1923' 

585 8 

10 


Total 

20,870 8 

2 


Less Rebate 

48 1 

7 

• @1/^1^ 


20,822 6 

7 



Steam Turbines were purchased from Messrs The British Thompson HoBstoS 
Company, Limited, and the payments were made to them as under — 



£ s 

d 



1920 

2,960 18 

0 


. @ 1/10 946 

1921 

930 0 

0 


. @1/3H 

1922 

2,969 8 

6 


. @1/3 II 


8,121 18 

6 


. @ 1/3 


6,704 0 

0 


. @1/3|| 

• 

7,109 9 

1 


. @ 1/3 -g-y 


23,904 16 

0 
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s d 

,1323 3,010 0 0 . . . . ®1/4«ts 

0 2 0 , . . V . @1/4 U 

3,010 2 0 


s d 

1920 2,900 18 Q 

1921 930 0 0 

a922 23,904 16 0 

1923 3,010 2 0 

Total 30,803 16 0 

I/ess Eebat© 995 76 @l/4-i-x 

29,810 8 6 


Cement plant was pm chased from Messrs. F L Smidth & Copecj- 
hagen, and the payments were made to them as "under — 


'£ s 

d 


1920 21,342 6 

0 . V . . 

. @2/8i 

§1,842 0 

0 . . . . 

@ 1/10 946 

42,684 12 

0 




"■e s 

d. 



1921 

5,000 0 

0 

« « • 

• @ 1/3 ^ 

1922 

6,000 0 

0 


' @V3|^ 


363 0 

0 

• 

@1/3'^ . 


2,366 17 

3 


@ 1/4 229 


256 6 

7 

• 

@ 1/3 ^ 


409 4 

2 

• • 

@1/3^ 


4,855 9 

7 

• « 

@ 1/3 -5^ 


696 16 

2 


@ 1/3 Tff 


982 12 

2 

^ t 

® 1/3 lAr 


90 10 11 

« 

@ 1/3 ^ 


874 5 

6 

• • • 

@ 1/3 M 


0 5 

8 

• • • 

. @1/10 


1,625 14 

6 


. @l/3|i 


588 15 

0 


@1/4 


282 4 

1 

• 

® 1/4 IT? 


0 0 10 

o 

• « 

• ® 1/3 "iV 


19,192 2 

5 
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s 

d 

1920 

42,684 

12 

0 

1921 

5,000 

-0 

0 

1922 

19,192 

2 

5 

Total 

66,876 

14 

5 

Balance to be 
paid in 1925. 

7,098 

12 

0 

73,975 

6 

5 


' Motors and Switchgears were purchased fiom Messis The InternationaS 
General Electric Company, New York, and payments were made as under — 



s 

d 

\ 

1'921 

7,500 0 

0 

@ 1/4 


2,500 0 

0 

@1/3| 


540 17 

5 

. @l/m 


10,540 17 

5 



§ 



1922 

6,853 00 


@ 360 00 Rs 


1,291 17 

• • 

@ 352 60 „ 


547 30 

9 

@ 360 00 „ 


289 44 

* ♦ • 

. @ 361 00 „ 


8,980 91 




£ s 

d. 



1,071 9 

0 

@i/Si 


424 19 

0 



812 5 

5 , , . . 

@l/3i 


2,308 13 

5 



£ s 

d 


1921 

10,540 17 

5 


1922 

2,308 13 

5 



Total 12,849 10 10 
@ S8,980 91 

83 The authorised Capital of the Company is Rs 40 lakhs, divided into 
40,000 shaies of Rs 100 each, out of which 25,000 shaies of Rs 100 eacli 
have been suhsciibed The total amount paid hy the Shaieholdsrs is 
Rs 24,96,040 

84 The Capital of the Company has been divided into ordinary shares 
only and no Preference Shares have been issued 

85 The Company have not issued any Defeired Shares 

86 No dividend has been declared by the Company since its establishment, 

87 Nil Please see our leply to Question No 86, 



83. The Company has raised a Debenture Loan for Rs 10 lacks 100 
Debentures of the face value of Rs 10,000 each were issued on 1st October 
1922, bearing interest at 8 pei cent per attnum Five of the Debentures shall 
be redeemed by the Company every year on 1st October coniTnencing from 
1924 to 1931 The remaining Debentures amounting to Es, 6 lacks shall be 
redeemed on Isi October 1932 No Debenture Sinking Fund has been estab- 
lished by the Company 

89 mi 

90 We have no extension or replacement scheme in contemplation at 
present. 


f'K' Cost of Pkoduotion. 
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Form I 


Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of 
cemont from Ist July to Slst December 1923 


1 Raw materials 

2 Factory laboui 

3 Power and fuel 

4 Ordinary cunrent lepairs and maintenance 

of buildings, plant and machinery 
6 Gleneral services, supei vision and local 
office charges 

6 Miscellaneous, c g , lent, municipal taxes, 

insuiance, etc 

7 Packing . . . . . 


Rs 

A 

•p 

22,991 

11 

0 

14,280 

11 

9 

1,03,105 

14 

5 

38,270 

15 

19 

46,828 

1 

11 

19,336 

1 

9 

40,171 

1 

7 

2,83,984 

10 

3 


Quantity 7,400 tons cement. 

This represents the cost for bagging only a part of cement manufactnred 
and not the whole quantity, as all cement is not packed- immediately after 
manufacture, but is scored loose in the cement warehouse 

Form II 

Statement showing the Works cost per ton of cement — 


1 Raw materials , . . , 3 10 

2 Factory labour . . ... 1 93 

8 Power and fuel . . 13 93 

4 Ordinal y current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery . . 5 17, 

5- Geneial services supervision, and local office 

charges . 6 19 

6 Miscellaneous, e g , rent, municipal taxes, etc , 2 61 

Packing . .... 9 00 

Tot.\l . 41 9J 

Less for Gypsum . 1 09 


7,400 tons of cement. 


40 9S. 
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Tins lepresents the actual cost for packing 1 ton of comcnt 

92 We cannot give the compaiative statements of tosls from 1921 Icl 
1923 as tlie Cemiiaiiy coininenced manufatturo fioni Apiil 1923 only 

If the factoiy had been woiking at its full capacity the Woiks costs would 


have been as under — 

1 Raw inateiials . 3 10 

2 Factoiy labour . 1 75 

v3 Poiver and fuel . 9 18 

4 Ordinal y curient, lepaiis and inamteiiance of 

buildings, plant and niachmery 2'60 

5 Geneial services, supei vision and local office 

charges 2 30 

6 Miscellaneous, c g , rent, municipal taxes, etc 1 88 

7 Packing . 9 00 

Tot\l 29 71 

Less for Gypsum 1 00 


2S 71 

93 Yes, because we had to pay highei pi ices for coal and gunny hags 
at the commencement than the price prevalent to-dat We submit belov' 
an estimate foi Works costs foi future yeais on assumption that the dutpu\i 
will be obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the plant — 


1 Raw materials 2 300 

2 Factory labour 1 G50 

3 Power and fuel 7 296 

4 Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machineiy 1 240 

6 General services, supervision and local office 

chaiges 2 030 

6 Miscellaneous, c g , lent, municipal taxes, 

insuiance, etc 1 880 

7 Packing . . , 7 300 

TotaI/ . 23 696 

Less for Gjpsum 1 000 


22 696 

■94 No We have not adopted the monthly system of cost accounting, ao 
at iiiesent we aio unable to manufacture continuously* 

95 Wo are not in a position to fuiiiish the information 

‘96 Rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities aie as under — 



Pei con 

Cement machineiy 

7i 

Buildings, housing, machinery 


Godowns, etc 

5 

Fuinitiiie * 

5 


Owing to the fact that cement factories has to run continually Foi nU 
the 24 hours and the heaw w'ear and tear of the maohinerj', we consider, 
ta^e of depreciation should not be less than 10 per cent for machmer^i. 
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97 The statement showing the s\im required annually for depreciation at 
jncome-tas rates on the total block account if the assets aie valued at cost — 

Es A P 

Machinery . , 2,08,159 0 9 

Buildings . 25,572 3 5 

Furniture . 15,092 6 2 

2,48,824 0 4 


We consider the rate for depieeiation on machinery should not bo less 
than 10 per cent and accordingly we bog to submit hguies as undei — 

Es A V 

Machmeij' . 2,77,545 14 5 

Buildings 25,572 3 5 

Furnituie 15,092 6 2 

3,18,210 8 0 

98 Please sec page 124 

99 Please see page 124 

100 According to the present output the Company requires Es 6,00,000 
as a working capital and Es 9,00,000 in case the factory works at full 
capacity 

101 The Company is not able to provide the Worlnng Capital, it requires, 
from Shares and Debenture Capital 

102 The Company has borrowed for the Working Capital Es 6 lacks 
from the Managing Agents and the Imperial Bank of India, the rates of 
interest to be paid are 1 per cent above Bank rate to the Managing Agents 
and 6^ per cent to the Imperial Bank of India 

103 Cost of month’s output is Es 1,36,675 according to the Works cost 
only The chief leason whj Es 9,00,000 w'ould bo needed as working capital 
IS that (o) special spare parts of machinery are to be stocked, (h) in Banmor 
it IS not possible to obtain all kinds of stores immediately and v e have to 
keep the same in stock, (c) it is not the practice of buyers to pav cash 
against delivery which means laige outstandings, (d) owing to the shortage 
ot wagon supply and also owing to long distances between the coal collieries 
and factory we have to keep in stock a siifiicient quantity of fuel 

104 The average value of the finished goods stocked by the Companv 
is about Es 3 lacks It takes about 3 to 4 months between production and 
payment when markets are noimal 

105 It is necessar^’^ to keep in stock coal of the value of Es 50,000, when 
the factory is working continuously which would be only two months’ supply. 

106 Besides the office of local management at the Works the Company 
has an office at Bombay which is under the control of the Managing Agents 

107 Tlie annual amount of the Bombay office expenses is Es 20,000 and 
the Managing Agents are entitled to 10 per cent commission on the net 
jjrofits 

108 From and aftei the registiation of the Company a commission at 
<he late of 10 pei cent pei annum on the annual net piofits of the Company 
after making all piopei allowances and deductions fiom levenue foi inteiest 
on loans and deposits and for w’oiking expenses chaigeable against piofits, 
bnt w'lthoiit making any deductions for oi in lespect of interest on debentures 
or of any amount cained to depieeiation, insurance, reserve "for muking fund 
or any other special fund, in respect of any expendituie on capital account 
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109 According to the present output the cost of Bombay Office expenses 
come to Re 1 per ton, whereas on tlie output equivalent to the full capacity 
of the plant it will come to only Re 0 50 per ton Agents’ comnussion depends 
upon profit made by the Company 

X Manufactureu’s Profits 

110 Twelve per cent on Ordinary Shares and 15 per cent on deferred 
shares 

111 (a) 10 per cent on Preference Shares 
(5) 8^ per cent 

112 A return of less than twelve per cent on Ordinary Shares would not 
attract investors 

113 (a) Rs 7^ IS the incidence per ton when the output is equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant for declaring a fair dividend on the Capital 
invested in this Company 

On the present rate of output the incidence per ton would come to Rs 15 

(b) The Company have not issued Preference Shares 

(c) Rs 2 and Rs 4 are the incidences per ton of cement when the output 
IS equivalent to the full capacity of the plant and at the present rate respec- 
tively for interest on Debentures 


XI Claim for Protection 

114 The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down the following three condi- 
tions to be satisfied by a paiticular industry before the Tariff Board recom- 
mended it for protection — 

(1) The industry should be one possessing natural advantages 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection is 

either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as IS desirable in the intereste of the country 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face world 

competition without protection 

Of the above there can be no question that the cement industry fulfils the 
first condition better than any other industry, as all the necessaiy mateiial 
IS available in large quantities and in moie than one pait of the country 
and the labour and the markets are also there 

We can also confidently say that if this industry is not allowed to succumb 
to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled to survive, it null cer- 
tainly be in a position ten or fifteen years hence to face ivorld competition, 
because wuth the great need India has of development of irrigation and other 
public works, the demand should by then be nearer the piesent output 
capacity and enable production to be made in this country at the lowest 
economic cost Therefore we think we can confidently say that the cement 
industry is one that will be able to fulfil condition 3 abovementioned 

As for condition 2, the position unfortunately is that the industry has, 
under the impetus of war conditions and the expectations then raised, deve- 
loped but too rapidly and as events prove, the present output capacity is 
far in excess of the present requirements of the country But wo submnt 
that there is all the more reason why steps should be taken to see that it 
does not succumb to the present abnormal conditions Condition 2 clearly 
emphasises the need of development and would even advocate steps to make 
it moie rapid if such development as there was, was too slow^ in the interests 
of the country It could not, therefore, have been the intention that a largely 
developed industry should be allowed to go under and disappear and that no 
efforts should or need be made to save it, because such an attitude would 
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niake fuLile t}ie endcavotirs and sacrifices made by tlie country for the delk!- 
iopmeiit of its industiies 

It IS, therefore we submit, a necessary coiollaij of condition 2 that the 
Taiiff should be raised sufiiciently high to at least ensuie to the nianuiactuieis 
of this countiy the full benefits of the niaikets of their oun country and 
thereby enable them to live 

115 (a) Our ansuei is in the affirmative ^ , * . 

(b) Even now the needs of the countiy can be met twice ovei by the 
indigenous product shutting out all foreign impoits ' 

116 The fact that the combined output of theirthen existing Cement Com- 
panies was commandeeied by the Indian Munitions Board during the war 
peiiod IS evidence that the industiy is of impoitance on national grounds 

118 Oui claim foi imposition of piotcctive duties applies to Portland 
cement and not any other cements which can leadily be distinguished for 
customs puiposes tioiu Poitland cement 

119 Before answering this question in detail, ive would respectfullj' point 
out in view^ of the piesent capacity for plodUction in this country being far 
greatei than the piesent consumption that it will be an economic extravagance 
to allow aiiy foieign cement to entei the countiy and that the figuie of duty 
should theietoie be put shfficientlv^ high to achieve this purpose If this 
IS done, then the necessity foi special sepaihte measures to counteract the cahsBs 
named in clauses (a) and (b) would be unnecessary However, as the Boaid 
has asked fot oai view’s as to w-hat detailed steps we might think necessary 
I'n case they do not approve of our suggestion of a piohibitive duty, we beg 
to reply as follows — 

(a) It is extremelv difficult to hav’e aiiv’ sliding 'icalo of duties that 

can cope with the wide and sudden fluctuations of exchange, 
the most recent example of which is the variations both up and 
down of the Belgian and the French Fianc in a verv few W’eeks. 
A suitable method of meeting the situation is suggested in a 
latter part of this qtieiy undei 119 (c) for the consideration of 
your Boaid 

(b) Wliere a fi eight subsidy is giv’en a counteiv ailing duty in addition 

to the normal duty and equal to tlie fi eight subsidy would bB 
the light measure 

({) If the Board has arrived at the figure of cost of Indian coinent on 
the respective present outputs of the Companies, i c , the figiiio 
which Indian Companies should secure in older to live (and 
^ this can be veiy easily ascertained from the costs that form the 
basis of iiayment in the contract with the Bombay Development 
Depaitinent), it follows that all measures should aim at securing 
such hgiiies to the Indian Cement Companies It is iinpossiblo 
to piovide in a Taiilf Schedule foi any sudden changes in foreign 
selling puces fiom iinfoioseen causes, but it can be done in 
anothei way and w'e submit the following foi the Boflid’s coil- 
sideration — 

(1) The figuie i cached by the Board as above should bo the basis 

selling price 

(2) The Board may airive at the figuie of the “ normal import 

price ” to-day and the diffeience between the two might bo 
made a specific import duty pei ton 

(3) It may further be provided that on all invoices on which cal- 

culated at the exchange of the day — the importing cost is less 
than the “ normal import pi ice,” an additional duty shall be- 
collected equal to the differential betw’een thq actual import 
Cost m rupees and the “ normal import price,” 
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(4) All invoices foi cement (and tins should apply to all goods uhicli 
come under the legime of protective duties if invasions are to 
he 1 educed to a minimum) shoidd have lonsulai invoice 
attached to them to form a satistactoiy basis toi calculation 
of the diffeieiitial 

120 (a) The present Customs duty of 16 per cent might have proved 
useful when cement was quoted at Rs 100 to Es 150 With the low prices 
at tvhich cement is selling to-day, the duty is not deteirent to the importa- 
tion of foreign cement by those users who still think English cement supeiior 
and more reliable although there is no longer any ground for such belief 
and Indian producers aie prepaied to undeigo the strictest tests 

ih) Transport chaiges of foreign cement to Indian ports are as shown else- 
where, actually louei than those inclined bj' Indian producers to most 
Indian markets and the most important markets aie at the poits 

121 We consider that the duty should be such as to efiectiiely prevent 
the entry of foi6ign cement uhen the Indian product is available in any 
requiied quantity and of satisfactory qualitj' It iS a sheei economic waste 
for India to throw away large sums on an aiticle that it can get within its 
own holders and India cannot afford such waste 

From this point of view, we Considoi a specific duty of 25 rupees per ton 
essential, as then those that still want foreign cement would have to pay tor 
it and would be gradually forced to see whether they could not do equally 
well by using the local pioduct 

Although not coming within the terms of refeience to the Tariff Board, 
we do not think it irrelevant to point out that the stoppage of all unneces- 
sary imports pfo tanto impioves the Balance of Trade of this countiy and 
has a stiongthemng effect on its exchanges ind by keeping the money m the 
countiy it adds to the store of capital for industries of which this country is 
so badly in need These are considei ations that, altogether apart from the 
saving of a stiuggling national industiy should have w'eight with both the 
Government and the Legislature when the quettion of a suitable Tariff is 
under consideration 

It may be contended that there was no meaning in Indian consumeis 
being asked to pay a higher price when they can get the imported article 
cheaper But while this seems sound as between one individual and another, 
the case is entirely different as between one country ,ind another As a 
country India has to see whethei it is gainei by imports at a cheaper rate 
than can be produced in the country^ To do this it must see whethei the 
same number of its childien as are now employed jn the cement industiy 
could produce the same amount of w’^ealth in other occupations The only 
occupation that most of them can turn to-dny is agriculture and the Com- 
mittee can easily see that the total inciease m national income from agri- 
cultuio from the labouieis of the few thousand men now employed in the 
cement industiy would be much sniallei than the value of the cement pio- 
ducod by them represents to the countiy to-day and it would show that tho 
countiy IS distinctly a gainei even if individual consumers had to pay a 
highei price, but in thd case of cement tJieie is not likely to be oven this 
drawback 

122 It 18 true "that the piesent pioductive capacity exceeds the total 
consumption of the country and that is exactly why we advocate a Tariff 
sufficiently high to keep out foreign cement, because if it can be kept out, 
the local product W'^ould have its market expanded pro tanto 

The approximate production by Indian Companies for 1923-24 should be 
about 250,000 tons and the imports for the same period 110,000 tons 
Elimination of such imports by a suitable tariff would have the effect of 
expanding the maiket for the local product bj over 40 per cent and would 
have a very appreciable effect in putting he.irt into Indian Companies and 
in cheapening fcheir costs As even with such expansion the available 
market w'ould be much under the total capacity of the piesent works, the 
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consumer would be fully safeguarded because cohipotition amongst Indian 
Companies will remain keen on account of the fact that marketing a larger 
output would mean a lower cost and consequently a gi eater chance ot 
showing a good margin of profit 

98 The sum of Rs 2j08,750 will be required annually for depreciation at 
income-tax rates wheieas Ite 2^68,750 will be required at the rate of 10 per 
cent on manufacture which we consider suitable 

99 According to the present and full output of the factory, namely, 
20,000 and 40,000 tons respectively tho incidence per ton of cement at income- 
tax rate is Rs 12 44 and Rs 6 22 i espectively, whereas at the rate of 10 per 
cent on machmeiy the incidence would be Rs 15 90 and Rs 7 95 i espectively. 

In view of our ansiver to Question No 81 the incidence per ton of cement 
at income-tax rate would bo Rs 5 21 and if 10 per cent is allowed on machi- 
nery, the incidence would be Rs 6 71 

Question No 00 — ^Total imports of cement into India from 1901-02 to 
1922-23 

Year Tons 


1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 
1916-16 
1915* 

1916- 17 
1916* 

1917- 18 
1917* 

1918- 19 
1918* 

1919- 20 
1919* 

1920- 21 
1920* 

1921- 22 
1921* 

1922- 23 
1922* 

1923- 24 
1923* 


34,450 
32,820 
46 690 
62,110 
89,420 

85,720 
89,390 
. 98,230 

100,610 
126,640 
116.950 
160,560 
140,520 
144,970 
131,630 
18,000^ 

89 390 

38,664* 

83,750 

73,726* 

27,180 

84,344* 

91,800 

86,814* 

130.720 
86,320* 

124.720 
128,627* . 
133,260 
147,616* 
113,187 

-r 235,229* 


* Indigenous production 
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B. ORAL. 

THE INDIAN CEMENT COMPANY 

and 

THE GWALIOR CEMENT COMPANY. 

Messrs. P. J. Bn IMORIA and R. S. SYMONS, recorded 
at Simla on Wednesday, the 2nd July 1924. 

Mr Btlimoria — May I at the outset draw your attention to the statement 
which has appeared in the Times of India in connection with the evidence ot 
the repiesentative of the Central Provinces Portland Cement Company, where 
he IS repoited to have stated — I have got a telegram from my Bombay ofBce 
asking me to contradict that statement — that there is some trouble with raw 
materials at Shahabad? 

Mr Kale — ^^Vhat he said implied that it was just possible that the raw 
materials at Shahabad might not be as good as the raw materials of his 
Cement Company 

Mr BiUmoria — The Shahabad Company is our own Company Tata Sons, 
Limited, are the agents This statement is absolutely unfounded 
Mr Gtnwala — Have you started your works at Shahabad? 
il/r Bihmoria — They are under construction We shall be finishing in 
about SIS months’ time 

President — ^It was something like this I put it to him that if the Madras 
maiket was to be captured, it would have to be done by a company whose 
works were a great deal nearer Madras, and my recollection is that he replied 
that the materials in his concern were better than those of the Shahabad 
Company and that, therefore, he could still hold his omu m the Madras 
market 

Mr Bihmona — That was a prejudicial statement, prejudicial to our own 
Company and made without any foundation, and I just ask your leave to 
contradict that statement ivith all the emphasis I can command, and to say 
in addition that at none of the cement works in India are the raw materials 
more suitable for the manufacture of cement than the raw materials at 
Shahabad ‘ 

Mr Ginwala — How far is Shahabad from Madras ^ 

Mr Bihmona — It is equidistant from Madras and Bombay It is about 
375 miles from each of these two places 

Will the Board take a note of what I said now That statement is cal- 
culated to affect us prejudicially At piesent we are negotiating for further 
finance for that Company and such a statement, if it is published, would be 
adveise to the success of our negotiations 

3Ir Ginidala — So far as we are concerned, what you have said has been 
taken down So far as the press is concerned, you can do what you like 
President — I would like to thank you for the very full statements that 
you have given us on behalf of both the concerns in which you are interested 
The first point I want to ask you about is on page 2 of the representation 
of the Indian Cement Company You say that the most important factors 
in selecting the site for a cement factoiy in India are five in number Have 
you arranged them in what you consider them to be the order of importance? 

Mr Bihmona — ^They are not arranged in the order of importance If you 
arrange them' in the order of importance, (3) would come first, that is, 
suitable fuel supplies within reasonable distance of the Works site 
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President — You would put that fiist? Smely the vacinity to youi raw 
inateiials is more impoitant than that Aftoi all, you have got to move 
more than a ton and half of law matenals foi eveiy ton of, cement, wheieas 
you have only got to move about half a ton of coal Suiely the law materials 
would come fixst 

Mr Bihmoria — Yes, as legaids the distance involved 

Piesident — Then fuel, and after that? 

Mr Bihmoiia — Yes, aftei fuel (4) would be the nest impoitant con^ 
sideration, that is, close proximity of the site to large cement consuming 
centres and easy access to the Railways feeding those centres 

President — ^Labour and water supply are less important? 

Ml Bihmoria — ^Yes 

P? esident — ^You say at the end of your answei to Question 10 " But 

there is still a definite bias in the minds of certain consumeis in favour of 
English cement which enables it to command a few rupees premium ” What 
would you say from your experience is the difference between the puces of the 
Indian cement and impoited cement on that account? Supposing there were 
no overproduction in India, and supposing Indian cement was competing 
against English cement in the ordinary way, what do you think w^ould pror 
bably be the difference in the price? 

Mi Bihmoria — About Rs 8 a ton 

President — As much as that? 

illr Bihmoria — Yes 

President — ^Why should it be so much ? 

Mr Bilxmoiia — ^There are ceitain people who are always more or less led 
by sentiment and biassed in favoui of ai tides which arc English, although 
they can get Indian articles of equally good quality 

President — ^That I undei stand We have had evidence from several in- 
dustries to a similar effect In the case of steel, we weio told that the- 
Tata Iron and Steel Company sold just a little below the price of imported’ 
steel In their case, the diffeience, ns far as I could gather, was something 
like Rs 5 to Es 8 a ton, but that was on a pi ice of about Rs 150 Rs 5 to 
Rs 8 on Rs 60 is a much bigger percentage 

Ml Bilimoi la — Yes 

Piesident — ^What I want to get at is whether thoie is any special reason 
why the difference should be so high in the case of cement? 

^ Ml Bihmoria — No, I could not give any other special reason than whak 
I have stated here 

President — After all, for the last two veais, there has not been much 
practical opportunity of testing it because, as I said, for other reasons, the 
difference in price has been very much gieatei than that 

3Ir Bihmoi la — ^Yes 

President — ^It is possible that wdien the consumption has increased and* 
the demand has ovei taken the supply, the prejudice may have been over- 
come, and the difference would then be much smaller? 

Mr Bihinona — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — You have given the full capacity of 5 'our works as 30,000 
tons 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Yes 

Ml Ginnala — But you have never got up to that, even when the market 
was better? 

Mr Bihmoria — This capacity of 30,000 tons has been attained only re- 
cently for the last three months, When we completed the installation of the- 
second rotary kiln mentioned hete 

Mr Gimvala — ^Before that what was youi capacity? 
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Mr Hihmo'iia — 24,000 tons, whilst ne iveig running the rotarj’^ kiln in 
conjunction with the vertical kiln , 16,000 tons after discarding the latter 

Mr Ginioala — You coinmenced your manufacture in 1914 What was your 
eapacit 5 ' then? 

Mr Bilimorra — Then we had not got any rotary kiln Acting under the 
advice of an expert English cement enguieei, we had put up a kiln of the 
old vertical type, whose capacity was estimated to be, and understood to 
be, 30,000 tons, but fiom the veiy commencement it began to give us very 
gieat tiouble both in oui output and in quality, and finally after several 
experiments and trials and altei atiolls, we had to discaid that kiln absolutely 
^bout two years ago 

Ml Ginwala — In your ansu er to Question 9, 'v ou refei to some altera- 
tions in the specifications By the altei ations are these specifications in- 
tended to be relaxed or tightened tip? 

Ml Jiihmoiia — ^Tightened up, but only as regaids temperature they are 
going to be a little easier in tins way The temperature of the testing room is 
nowhere near the temperature specified in the Biitish Standaid Specification 
It IS meant mostly for cold climates Theiefore there has ahvays been some 
diffeience as legards tensile stiength or giowth of tensile strength when the 
tests are carried out in a warmer tempeiatuie, and at the same time W'e 
have to conform to the standard of tensile stiength laid down by the Biitish 
Standard Specification 

Ml Giniuald — Is this tightening up going to help you? You urge the 
point as if it IS going to be to the advantage of the cement manufactuier m 
India 

Mr Tiilimoiia — It will help us in this way At present if the cement does 
pot conform to the tensile strength or as regaids its grow'th during the 
rhrce weeks, the fault may be not due to the cement but to the temperatuie 
in which the test is earned out, and so,^if that element of temperature is 
rectified or eliminated altogethei, that appaient defect will not hereaftei 
arise 

Mr Kale — With regard to these Standard Specifications, 3 mu point out — 
and we have that in evidence also fiom othei firms — that a Sub-Committee 
IS enquiring into this question Who has appointed this Sub-Committee? 

Mr Bihmoiia — I believe tliat it is the Architects and Engineers Associa- 
tion of India in Calcutta wdio have been considering this question for several 
years, and 1 believe, ^•jvith the consent or with the appioval of the Testing 
House officers in Ahpore, they have been informally considering the several 
points Thev have co-opted ceilain men connected with cement works in 
India, and I believe that they will submit then leport to the Testing House 
officers Avho wfll then make the lecommend ations to the Government 

Ml Kale — I have seen an allegation made in the pi ess that with refer- 
ence to your answer to Question No 10, that Government and other engi- 
neers favour English cement even w’hen equally good cement is available in 
this counti 5 ^ 

Ml Bilimoria — ^That is quite right 

Mr Kale — Is this your experience? Is this allegation right? 

Ml Bihmoria — ^As I say in the lattei portion of that statement, this 
piejudice is gradually dying and will die out, but it still peisists and it is 
there There can be no question about it There are certain engineeis in 
the Public Works Depaitment wffio have nothing to say against the Indian 
cement, hilt they want to be always safe as regards then wmrk They would not 
take the so-called risk or chance They always piefei to use English cement 
on their works, even though it may cost a few rupees more 

Mr Kale — But theie is no idea to favour English cement as against 
Indian cement, simply because it is English cement 

Mr Bthmniia — I cannot say that that is the prevailing idea in their 
minds 'I think that it is moie or less a bias in then mind 
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Mr Kale . — So it is only an honest bias? 

Mr Btlimoria — ^Yes 

President — take it that, if any case of that kind came to your notice, 
you would bring it to the notice of the Indian Stoics Department, because 
they are anxious to prevent that sort of thing 
Mr Bihmoria — Quite so 


II Raw IVLvTEniAiiS 

President — ^To go on to the raw materials section you say in your 
answer to Question 11 that limestone, siliceous stone and clay are used in 
your factory Why exactly do you reqmic the siliceous stone? Yours i& 
the only firm that uses that 

Mr Bilimona — ^Because siliceous stone contains more silica in it 

President — Is it because your limestone differs from the kind obtainable 
elsewliere, or is it because your clay differs from what is obtainable elsewhere? 

Mr Symons, — Limestone differs in quality We use siliceous stone in tho 
same way as you have to sometimes use two different kinds of clialk in 
England to obtain the necessary ingredients 

President — That is to say, some iiigiedient normally present in the lime- 
stone IS not present in sufficient quantities, and it has got to be supple- 
mented in this w'ay? 

Ml Symons — ^Yes, in order to have the correct proportions 

Mr Gtnibala — ^^Vhat propertj has it got that you require in tho manu- 
factuie of cement? 

Ml Symons — It is better for calcining purposes 

President — ^I think that what Mr Gimvala moans is this Supposing you 
did not use siliceous stone, what unfavourable consequences would follow? 

Mr Jitlimona — ^Tho chemical composition of cement is more or loss fixed", 
and cei tain proportions of certain ingredients must be present 

President — ^It means that you must conform to the specification? 

Mr Bilimoiia — Not that 

Pi esident — I am afraid I have not got it 

Sfr Gimvala — Now theie is a certain amount of silfca in tho siliccoua 
stone. 

Ml Bilimoi la — There must bo a certain amount of silica in tho raw 
materials 

ilfr Ginwala — ^Why do you want that? To produce wdiat effect in the 
cement ? 

t 

Ml Bilimoria — ^You must have certain ingredients in your raw materials 
to produce cement 

Pi esident — ^We are not getting any further Tho point is this There 
are two possibilities One is tliat tho specification says that cement is to 
contain a ceitain piopoitioii of silica Verj’’ well, if you are selling cement 
according to the standaid specification, you must conform to it But there 
is another point which may also arise, namely, that, if the silica is absent 
or IS not present in sufficient quantities, the cement may lack some quality 
which it ought to possess 

jlfr Bihmoiia — ^The lesultant product would not be as good a cement as 
it should be if the silica is not present in sufficient quantity 

President — ^What Mr Ginwala wants to get it is in what respect would 
it be likely to fail? 

Mr Symons — ^It would probably be lower in tensile strength duo to in- 
sufficient calcination i 

Pi esident — ^That is what ho wants 
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Sir Gtmrala — Then I take it that in other limestones the quantity oh 
silica required is present? 

3Ir Ihbmona — Yes For instance, in Gualior, we don’t want siIiciouS' 
stone, bec.iuse the w'hole of the ingredients are contained in the limestone 
itself^ 

F resident — You aie unusually fortunate there 
Mr li}hmo7ia — ^^^ery fortunate indeed 

Ml Kale • — I thought that silica was contributed by clay and that lime- 
stone uas more oi less pure limestone^ 

Mr Symons — ^No 

Sir Kalr — Now you state that limestone must contain not only the 
element of lime but also the element of silica? 

Ml Symons — It is difficult to answer such questions 

President — All these things have got to come from someuhero, and theis 
is no soit of obligation that thej should come from one souice rather than 
from another source 

Then, in your answer to clause (?>) of Question 13, you say that the 
wastage during calcining will be about 37 68 pei cent 
Ml Bihmoiia — Yes 

Picsident — In youi answer to Qustion 18 vou say “ In lieu of all loyalties 
directly leviable on taw materials, the Poibundar State charge a royalty_on 
the cement produced therefrom at the rate of annas five per ton of cement ’i 
That IS piactically 3{- annas per ton of limestone 

Mr Btlxmoria — Yes, if you consider only the limestone 
Piesidenf — I see that there is also clay 

Mr Bihniona — Yes, and also silica which comes fioni the quarnes 
President — Aftei all, tliere would not be a laige maiket for these, but as 
regards limestone, they are constantly selling to other people? 

Mr Bihmoria — Yes 

President — In the case of clay, the cost of diying comes to a considerablo 
amount? 

Sir Bdimoiia — ^Yes 

President — Is that because it is not in the foim in which you can take ft? 
One can undei stand that it has got to be dried first 
Sir Bihpioria — Yes 

Picsident — In reply to Question 27, y'ou say “ we do consider the existing 
freight rate of Rs 5 per 200 maunds fiom the quarries to our Works (10 
miles) excessive ” Well, I have worked out the rate. That is apparently 
about half a pie per maund per mile 
ilfr Biltrnoiia — Yes 

President -^You say that ymu consider that excessive Is that because 
you know of other lates given peihaps by other lailwmys which are a good 
deal less? 

SIi Bihmona — The lowest rate which is applicable to coal is 1/lOth of a 
pie per mapnd per mile I suppose you wulL take that as a basis per maund 
per mile 

President — Is that the lowest coal rate? 

Mr Bihmoria — That is wffiat I understand Compared to that, it is five 
times higher 

Picsident — ^Wliat is running in my head is the rate that the Tata Oomv 
pany got foi their coal to Jamshedpur 

lift Bilimoiia — ^Tliat must he a special airangement 'As I liavd stated 
eNewliere, the rate was formerly lower and it has now' been increased during 
the last file jcais by 150 per cent 

T 
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rraulent — I am piepared to believe that One's own expeiience con- 
Tinocs one that the lailwiij rates have distinctly ilicft eased 

Mr Bthvioria — ^Yes 

Mr. Ginwala — Has it gone up as much as 160 per cent P 
Mt J 5 j?imo 7 ni^Fonnerly it was about Es 2 per 200 maunds per mile 
Mr Gjnivala. — ^Did not you make any agreement with the State? This 
railway belongs to the State, I think 

Ml Bihmona — This lailw'ay belongs to the Poibundai State, but theie 
was nothing in the agieement relating to the railway freight, because we weie 
satisfied with the then existing railway freight .Subsequently this railway 
was ti ansi ei led to the Gondal State It is only recently, from the let of 
April this year, that it has again been in the hands of the Porbundai State 
IVc have recently made a i epi esentation to them for a reasonable i eduction 
in the latcs 

Piesident — The point I was going to suggest was this that the railways 
generally give a concession rate whenever the distance to be travelled is 
long, but they don’t gne it when the distance is short 

il/? Bilimoiia — The point is this Our Woiks are situated at the Por- 
bundai Dock, or haiboui, and there is a very large trade in the Porbundar 
stone foi building purposes between the quarries and the harboui 
Piesident — What rate do they chaige for the building stone P 
Ml Bilimoiia — The same rate 

President — I don’t want to express any opinion about it, because I have 
no knowdedgo of the conditions and cannot judge whether it is a fan rate 
oi not 

Mr Ginioala — Is that a light railway ? 

Mo Btlvnoua — It is a metre gauge lailway 

Mr Ginxvala — How do the rates compaie wnth the broad gauge rates? 
'Aie they not higher than the broad gauge rates? 

Ml Bihmoi la — I don’t think that they are higher 
Mi Ginivala — How do youi rates compaie with the oi-dinary rates P 
Mr Bilimoua — ^This rate is obviously higher than the rate prevailing for 
long distanco tiafiic in Kathiawar 

Ml Giimala — How does it compaie with the ordinary rates prevalent in 
the locality for short distances? 

Ml Bilimoiia — Do 30 U mean for a distance of 10 01 16 miles? 

Mr Ginwpla — ^That is the wmy to compare You cannot take a shoib 
distance late and compare it with a long distance rate and then say that the 
rate is high 

Ml Biliinoria — My point is this Hcie is a continuous traffic offeiing 
itself to this lailwav — thousands of tons of materials requiring to bo trans- 
ported in one year — and thorefoie there must be some special concession 

President — I do not know If I were running a lailway on commercial 
lines, I might wish to impose the higliest late that the traffic could bear 
Is not that what a laihvay is commonly supposed to do? 

Ml Bihmoiia — What we feel is — thougli I am rather diffident in telling 
TOW about it — that the railways considei themselves to be in a inonopolisl ic 
position, because they know that we have got to accept anv rates that they 
want to impose on us Otherwise w'e have no alternative left 

Mr Ginxhcla — The Gondal State is latlier stringent 

Ml Biliinoiia — It was Now that this railway has passed again into tho 
hands of tho Poibundai State, w^o aie hftneful of getting some reduction 
because of oui relations with tho State wffiich is largely interested in the 
jvelfare of oui Works 

'Mr Ginxvala — ^W^hat difference does it make in rupees? , 
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sir Bilmoi ta — It would be about Rs 15,000 a year 

President — It would mean eight annas a ton on tho cost of your cement P 

Ml Bthmoi la — ^Yes 

Jl/^ Giniuala — ^Even if your freights ni e high, in the matter of royalty 
you are not unfavouiably situated One may be set off against tho other 
Mr Btltmorta — ^No, we aie not unfavourably situated 
il/i Ginwala — In answer to Question 16 you say that 83 78 per cent of 
the raw materials are drawn from the well-known Porbandar limestone quar- 
ries What about the rest? 

iJ/r Bihmona — ^The rest are drawn fiom other places neai about That 
IS mostly clay and sand, the lattei of which we have recently been substi- 
tuting partially in place of silica stone There will be required 275 tons 
of clay for making one ton of cement So, the lest of the material is prin- 
cipally clay and some sand which, as stated above, we have been recently 
substituting for siiicious stone 

Sir Kale — ^Your quariy is at a distance of 10 miles from the works P 
Sir Bihmona — W’^e could not have helped it Otherwise we would have 
located oui Works at the quarries, uliich would have meant other inconve- 
niences in the matter of coal and so on 

Sirs Kale — ^All things consideied, this is the best locality P 
Mr. Bihmona — ^Ycs we aie near the harbour now otherwise we would 
Tie 10 miles away from it 

President — ^What quantity of gypsum do you use ^ 

Mr Bihmona — About 6 per cent , i c , 5 tons in about 100 tons of cement, 
but the quantity depends on the time of sotting that we want Gypsum is 
required foi regulating the setting time 

Sir Symons — ^According to the winter or summer time the amount of 
gypsum vanes say up to 5 per cent in the masimum. If the cement is 
made in the ordinary way we should make it of one setting time which is 
good for summei or wiiitei This is tho standard setting 

President — So that your customers, if they want to use it in a particular 
season, will let you know and you will arrange aceoidinglyP 
Sh Bihmona — ^Yes 

President — ^Where do you get your gypsum fromP 

Sir Bihmona — Usually from Bhavnagar State, which is a consideiable 
distance fiom our factorj' In fact a large part of the price of gypsum is the- 
freight, namely, Es 16 The gypsum fields are not connerted with railways 
It has to be brought to Bhavnagai and then by rail to tho Works. 

' President — From Bhavnagai State it cannot cost you much in freigdit 
SIi Bihmona — It costs Rs 2 to Rs 3 at the place where it is got, and 
Rs 21 art our Works 


III Labouh 

President Coming to the next section, -labour, theie is a slight discre- 
pancy between your answers to Questions 32 and 33 In the answer to 
Question 32 you say “ for a few years imported skilled labour is necessary ’t 
and in answer to Question 33 you say “ at present no imported laboui is 
engaged but one skilled European-kiln burner or attendant would be neces- 
sary v;hen the factory works to full capacity ” 

Sir Bihmona — It is not deaily put in here the word “butil means 
“ except ” 

PiesideM — ^Apavt from the Geneial Managei and the chemist th'c only 
European, apparently, is the kiln burner, that is the only othei bianch m 
which vou want skilled supervision w'hich you cannot at present leave to au 
Indian P 

Sir Bilmorta — Yes,' 
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President —"As a matter of fact, compared to other industi les, yon are 
fcetter off in this respect that you have to employ a very small numbei of 
men who come from outside India 

Mr Bthmoria — Yes, hut this is a small industry 

President Could you tell us the total salaries of the three men? 

Mr Bihmoria — The total of the three together, — salary of General Kana- 
>ger, Chemist and Kiln burner — is Rs 3,300 

President — If, as you hope you uould be able to do eventually, jou substi- 
tute them by Indians, their salaiies would be about Rs 2,000? 

Mr Bthmoria — I should expect so 

President — On that basis your extra chaige is Rs ],300 a month 
Mr Bthmoria — I may mention that for these European officers wo have 
to hnd houses or to rent houses for them, to supply them uith seivants, and 
to supply them fuel and these are the ordinary conveniences which they 
always expect from us These aie to bo added to the charges 
President — How much would you add on that account? 

Mr Bthmoria — I would add about Rs 300 to that figure ? c , Rs, 1,000 
r Mr Gtnivala — Do you expect the Indians to do w ithout these ? 

Mr Bthmoria — I should expect them onlv to want houses 
President — The thing is, as time goes on, you will find that the Indian 
standard is rising How'ever, that would come to about something less than 
Rs 20,000 per annum On 30,000 tons it would amount to 10 annas a ton 
Mr Bihmoiia — Yes 

Pipsident — In Question 3C vou say that the Indi in labour numbers 348 
If you w'eie running yoin factory to the full lapacitj of 30,000 tons hov 
many more men w’ould you employ? 

Mr Bilunoria — ^This is the number required to run the factory at full 
output ' 

Piesident — Do ton happen to knov an^ factory in Europe with about tho 
same output? How many men would probably bo oinplojod tlierc? 

Mr Symons — Not quite so many as tint, but it depends so muclr on tho 
works Some works have their raw material suiiplicd to thoin others quarry 
that 

Piesident — You have got to exclude the quarrying labour to make the 
figures comparable with yours 

Mt. Symons — With an output of 30,000 tons I should say, judging from 
one or two I know', it would be 160 men 

President What I wms rather suggesting is this Supposing the figures 
are say 160 and taking that to be the number employed m Euiope in woiks 
of the same capacity, since the w’ages of the European workmen would be 
more than twice the wages of the Indian, you apparently have some advan- 
tage in respect of the cost of labour as compared with the British factory 
Mr Bthmoria — There is first a less number of men wanted there and 
then theie is the laiger efficiency 

Piesident — After all w'e assumed that tliej had got the same output ns 
you have The question is this Would a factory with an output of about 
30,000 tons in England be regarded as a lery small one? Would it bo well 
below tho average sire? 

Mr ^Symons — There are some with as low an output as 100 tons a week 
and there are others with 4,000 to 5,000 tons a week Even to-daj there arc 
woiks turning out 100 tons a week 

Piesidint — Coming to the point we w'eio on, you say in ordei to get an 
output of ^0,000 tons you have to employ 160 men On tint basis it would 
seem that the Tiidiin mamifactuiei has some adiantage iii tho cost of laboui , 
although lie has employed twice as many men, his total wage bill would bo 
itinalloi 
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J/; Symons — Tliey cany on other industries connected with the woik, 
such as making casks and other staxm ivork It you eliminate these it uould 
» reduce the number possibly to 120 to 130 That is the minimum. 

Picstdcnt — ^Eveu so, how do the rates of wages compare? 

Ms Symons — I do not know the wmges there at the present time 
Pscstdent — I do not think ytJh Would get a gicat many British woikmen 
to woik at Ks 1-8-0 ^ 

M) Symons — No 

Psestdent — On tlie basis of 120 it still looks as if you have a certain 
advantage in the cost of labour I want to get a general idea in order to 
balance the advantiges and disadvantages I want to know wheze you 
have got strong points and w'here comparatively Weak points 
Ms Symons — Yes 

Ms OiniLoJa — In your w'age bill in the annexure to answer 37 the total 
has gone up from Rs 41,570 m 1917 to Rs 61,953 in 1923 
Ms Bihmosia — Y^es 

Mr Ginxoala — Your output is the same practically, so that it is due to a ® 
rise in wages, not a rise in the nuraher of men? 

Ms Bibmosia — Yes 

Ms Gsnthala — It may be due to some alteration of your system If you 
tike the percentage of increase it is about 100 per cent In the artisan class 
of workmen tlie incrense has been 100 pei cent , and in the menial class about 
37 per cent When did you. give your increase in wages? 
jlfr lidirnona — Tlioie have been different stages 
Mi Gmiuila — ^^Vllen was the last increase given? 

Ms Jiihmoiia — The first mere iso (omnionced in 1917 and the last ono 
about 2i years ago, which was given after a stiiko 

Ptr-^idrnf — In aiiswei to Question 42 yon sav “electiic pow'or is used on 
certain outliing units of the plant the alteinators being lopc-diivon ” Do 
you produce the elecfncity yourself? 
il/r Jhhmosia — I’cs 

President — I do not know’ what “the altoniatois being rope-diivcn ”< 
means 

Jl/i (5j/m07M -^Thore is a large pulley on the engine Th6 engine w’lll ho 
hero and the alternator there and the rope will diive the alternator 


IV POW’EH 

Pic~sidenf — Tlicii in answer to Question 45 you say “ SO per cent of the 
fuel comes bv lail a distance of 885 miles and 50 per cent by rail about a 
distance of 1,442 miles ” Tlie first 50 per cent is that from the Central 
PioMnccs coalfields and the second is from the Bengal fields 

Ml Bihniouu — ^Yes 

Psrsidenf — I take it you use the Bengal coal for the kiln geneially and 
that the Cential Provinces coal w’onld not be quite good enough foi the kiln? 

Ml Bilimoiia — ^Wc mis both coals foi use m the kiln 

President — ^You have given us puces for works siding at Rs 19 and 
Rs 31 I wonder if you could divide that into original cost and freight 

Ms Bihmoria — ^Rs 5-4 is the cost of slack coal per ton and Rs 13-12 
would bo freight and everything — I mean transportation charges Rs 11 is 
the pitsmouth price of first class Bengal steam coal, and Rs 20 is the freight 

Ms Ginioala — Is this one of tlie Railway Board aiiangemeiits or is it m.. 
dependent, tins pure of Rs 11 a ton? 

Ms Bihmoria — It is the pitsmouth price of the coal 



Mr Ginwala~~la it tlie oidinaiy market pnce or is it under any special 
arrangements P 

3^ Bihmoria — It is the market price on a contract of 1,000 tons even 
to-day We bought out last supply from Messis. Andrew Yule at Rs 11-4 
President — ^That is to say, you-inako a contract for a certain quantity to 
last you for a certain time It is a short-term contract 

Mr Bdimoria — It is only a small contract for a very small quantity of 
SOO tons Under present conditions we cannot make long-term contiacts 
il/? Ginnala — Why do not you got some of Tatas’ ooalP 
Bh Bilimoua~~We did tiy it and the cost of Rs 7 ex pitsmoutli plus 
^freight comes to Rs 27, but wo find that it is better to use this particulai 
Bengal coal which has got a low ash and p. higher carbon It is only one 
colliery of Tatas’ that we tried and the other was not available 

il/i Ginwala — Can you give us the rates at which you purchased your 
coal in previous years, say in 1917 ? 

Mr Btlimorta — I can give you the maximum rates which I have got in 
piny memory 

Mr Ornioala — ^Look at youi forms at page 21. Will that give a rough 
idea of the proportion — 16 to 20 P 

Bh Bihmoria — The highest price we paid for Bengal coal was something 
like Rs 22 pei ton just before the close of the war 

Ml Qinw^a — ^-That is not borne out by the figures that- you have given 
on page 21 — Question 91 

Mr Bihmoria — The total cost was Rs 2,15,000 

Mr Qinwala — ^The output is pretty much the same so that these aie com- 
parable I simply wanted the price of coal in 1917, and if you do not know 
it, you may tell me whether I can take it in the proportion of 16 to 20 
Mr Bihmoria — ^In 1919 or 1920 the pi ice was higher 
Mr Ginwala — ^Probably it was higher still in 1921 P 

Mr Bihmoria —In fact in 1921 and 1922 we got all our coal fiom Wales < 
in steamer loads and the coal I know cost us Rs 60 a ton laid down at our 
jWorljs, because we could not get wagons and we had to do it otherwise we 
could not carry on and it was uoith while to pay Rs 50 So it must be in 
1920 and 1921 that we paid high prices 

Mr Ginwala — ^Your coal has gone up in the proportion of 15 to 20 Will 
that be right as compared to 1917 ? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^1917 as compared with 1923 , that proportion will be all 
right I think 

President — notice that the rate you have given for the transpoit of 
Qentral Provinces coal comes to 1/9 of a pie iier maund per mile 

'Mr Bihmoria — It must be 1/10 about There was recently a i eduction 

Mr Ginwala — ^Is there no sea communication between you and Bengal P 

Mr Bihmoria — ^There is, but that does not come any cheaper The Bengal 
coal, if earned by sea from Calcutta to Poibundar, will come this way, from 
the Bengal coalfields to Howrah and then down the Hooghly river would cost 
about Rs 5-8-0 Then there is the sea-freight of about Rs 12 at present and 
then there are the charges of transpoiting coal from the steamer into small 
boats or lighters, which comes to about Rs 2 

Mr Ginwala — \\0iat lines are run between Porbundai and Calcutta? 

Mr Bilimoria — ^The B I S N Scindia Navigation Company is running 
but that IS generally for large quantities 

Mr Kale — ^Is coal ash a disadvantage in the manufacture of cement P 

Mr Bihmoria — A higher ash in the coal detracts from the quality of tho 
manufactured aiticle 
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Mi TvaTe— I got the iinpiessiqn when evulence Was giveii on behalf of 
another firm that coal ash was not'chsadvantageous and, on the contrary, it 
unproved the cement 

Mr Jithmona — ^The more ash there is m the coni — by the mixture of the 
nsh anth the clinlvor oi cemont— the quality will detoiiorate There is ifo 
question about that 'fhc tensile stiength will be affected.. 


V Market 

Piesjdenf . — In Question 60 on page 8, you begin by telling us what 
Ml Musgrave and Mi Davies have mitten in the Indian Munitions Board 
Efandbooli. I have two coninieuts to make One is that to a large extent 
the increase in consumption they piedicted has already occuiicd, and it 
cannot be assumed that the inciease is going to go on steadily and indefi.* 
nitoly at anything like the same rate 

3Ir Jjdwioiia — ^Past experience and an examination of the figures ^in 
the past would justify such an opinion 

Pi esidcnt — You are referring to the total consumption figures Un- 
doubtedly there has been a lomaikable mciease in the last few yeais The 
present consumption is nearly ten times the consumption of 1901 That is 
an undeniable fact, but it is a bit of a gamble if you ask tlie Boaid to 
assume that it is going to go on indefinitely Another point is this What 
Mr Musgrave and Ml Davies told us was said at a time when everybody 
was inclined to be sanguine A good many industries weie staited on 
expectations wduch seemed to be well-founded, and subsequently came to 
grief Therefoio one has to discount a little all the statements that w'ero 
made at that time Lowei clown in the bottom of the page you say “ I’ho 
diversified uses to w'hich Portland cement can be put paiticulaily on account 
of its prevalent low prices will induce a largei demand for it in other 
directions, and specially as a substitute m place of lime nioitar ” If it is 
to make any piogress in that direction not only the prices have got to stay 
low' but probably have got to go lowei 

31r JJdtmoria — In the initial stage, but when the engineers come to 
know the advantages of using cement in place of lime and the efficiency of 
the W'oik lesulting therefrom, I think, as time goes on they wull not be dis- 
inclined to pay a reasonably higher pi ice than they at present pay foi the 
stuff 

P'icstdenf — ^You may be right, but on that point we have to get tho 
opiiuon of engineeis, because they are after all m the best position to tell 
us, but 111 some of the canal pi ejects in the Northern India they aie going 
to use lime and not cement, because they cannot affoid the price, 

ii/i Btlimoua — ^At piesent? 

President — Theie was one paiticular case* it was something like this 
I db not know the details Theie was a long distributary and they wanted 
to line tho distiibutary to pi event percolation They decided to use lime 
and not cement because the cemenr was too costly 

Mr Bthtnoi la — '^e have the instance of the Dwalior Company where 
experiments have been made in connection with the Saida Canal Works in 
tlie United Pi evinces w’here they have on our own suggestion used about 
600 tons of cement in place of lime w'lthout any complaint, and T presiane 
to their entire satisfaction I have now received a fnither eiiqu’iy fiom 
another engineer fiom ihe same section of the work asking me to give him 
an idea of the low'est puce at wdiich we can supply 2 oi 5 thousand tons of 
cement far next yen foi further use as a substitute for lime, which evidently 
implies that the piesent puce is in no way an obstacle 

President —Supposing the pnees woio to rise to the level of tho imported 
cement 

il/r Bihmona — How much is that. Sir? 
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PrcstcJent — ^At present the Indian cement is being sold at Calcutta nnd 
•. -Bombay at a little over Its 40 a ton The imported cement is selling at 
from Bs o5 to Rs 60 a ton in Calcutta and other ports If the price of 
Indian cement were to go up to about Rs 60 a ton, I don’t think yon aould 
.get any increase in consumption The consumption of cement might indeed 
go doivn 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Tlie consumption at even a Ingber price, so far as my 
information goes, was not less than at the present Ion puces 

Prestdent — You youi 'selves lai emphasis on the rapid incioase in con- 
sumption 

Mr Bilimorm — ^Rapid increase in piodnction 1 onlv snv that the con- 
sumption lias increased proportionately year by jear, or, if you take quin- 
quennial periods, eieij fi\e years, and at present there seems to ho no reason 
to expect a set hack , 

Picsuhnf — If there is a rapid increase m price tlieic is a reason for a 
Bot hack 

Mr Ornxinla — You have given ns the instance -of the canal in the United 
ProMuces How far is it fioin your jilace’'' 

Mr Bihmoua — can’t give jou the exact distance, hut the freight would 
he about Rs 12 to 15 a ton 

Mr Ginuala — Is it possible that the canal is situated in a locality where 
lime IS not easily available? 

Mr BxJxmnxxa — Lime is %or 5 frcolv available but wc offered them cement 
and tlie\ tried it hecansc a leiy small piopoition of cement is required in 
comparison to lime 

Mr GinxrMo — Can you tell us, taking 100 eft as jour quantity, how 
much hmo would be required and how much cement^ 

Mr Bxhvxnxxo — If vou use cement in the propoition of 1 pnit cement and 
11 paits sand, still joui work would he in no waj inferior it would to 
iupeiior 

Mr Gxxiufih — How much would the hmo cost in voin own place® 

Mi Bxhmoxto — I em’t s.v^ off-hand how nnich it would cost ns to produce 
hmo fiom limestone 

Mr Ginxiala — AVo aie tuing to make ,i compaiisoii of the relative merits 
of the two Supposing vou weie using lime making the lime out of your 
own hiiiestoiie, how much would it cost® lT,iie aou got onj figures? 

Mr Bihmoxia — AVo have got the cost of limestone delivered nt our work'- 
Supposing, Inc cost of consorting a ton of limestone into lime is Rs 2 of 
couise I am speaking off-hand Mr Svmons tells me that hnie at Delhi costs 
Rs 21 a brass, i c , about 100 eft 

Pirvdent — I think it will he important for the Board to try and obtain 
this information fiom Engineers avho are using cement and are in the habit 
of using it fiom daj to daj 

Mr Ginuala — You have told us that the cost of lime at Delhi is Rs 21 
a brass How much would the cement cost® 

Ml Bihmona — ^Ahout Rs 40 to 42 a ton Lot us take the cement also 
in cubical measure A brass of cement would he about 4 tons and, taking 
the price at Rs 40 at Delhi, it would he about Rs 160 a brass as against 
Rs 21 Q brass for the lime 

Mr Gtnioala — And you w’lll -use 11 parts of lime to one of cement? 

Mr Sx/mnn'i — Yes, in the propoition of 1 to 11 AAh have made expoii- 
. ments and this proportion of 11 to 1 oi 10 to 1 will gne hottoi hrcalnng 
£tiength than the lime At the present moment I think tlio engineeis aro 
not quite sure of the piopoition of cement which tlioy can use, and they arc 
now making this experiment, and by that they will be able to judge wlicthei 
they can use cement in place of Innc I may also moniiou that one oi two 
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whom 1 met lecently told me that, if we could assure them that 
cement in the piopoition of 1 to 8 or 1 to 9 would give better tensile strength 
than lime then they could afford to use it 

Ml Ginitala —Does it cost more in labour? 

ilf, Symons -Most decidedly not much less They are able to take a 
bag of cement to one place and dump it down and mix, whereas in the case 
of hme they have got to bum it, then put it in the grinding mill and mix it - 
Mr Bihmona — May I mention in this connection a fact about the Sukkiir 
TBamago Scheme? Our chief manager has gone there and visited the en- 
gineeis and he himself has suggested that instead of using lime and making 
their own hme and requiiing so much capital and laboui, he could convince 
them that the use of cement instead of hme will be veiy much cheaper, and 
he has carried on certain experiments and at present 

President — It uould be more important, I think, to get the opinion from 
the Government of Bombay than from your repi esentatives, if they have come 
to any decision of that kind 

Generally, on this question of consumption what I am really suggesting to 
you IS this, that tins prospect of a considerable futuie increase in consump- 
'tion 18 very laigely a matter of puces, and any measuies taken which would 
have the result of substantially laising the puce will have an adverse effect 


on the consumption ' 

Ml Bihmona — If you consider the consumption for the yeai 1921-22 it 
IS not consideiably less than the consumption for the last year when the 
prices jvere top prices namely Rs 150 a ton 

President — But there was a lot of aiieais to make up as a result of the 
var IVoiks that were hanging over had to be completed 

Mr Biltmona — Do you include Government works also m that? 
Picsidenf — I should think so The Inchcape Committee had not sat then I 
However, let us tuin now to question 51> You have given Kaiachi, Bombay 
and Madras as youi piincipal maikets 


Ml Bihmona — ^Yes 


President — ^IS^'lieii you have put up youi own factory at Shahabad, they 
will be able to put cement in the Madras market cheapoi than you can, so 
that Jladras will not be a market that you icaii hold So far as Porbundai 
IS concerned, the market is really Sind, Kathiawai, Gujerat and Central 
India, and perhaps as far south as Poona 

Ml Bihmona — I admit it 

Piesidcnt — I think it is of some importance We had a discussion with 
the managei of the Cential Provinces Portland Cement Company as to how 
fai a factory in the Northern India has a chance of getting the southern 
maikets Once a factory is put up m Southern India between Bombay and 
Madras it will cut them clean out of the southern maikets 

Mr Bihmona — I agree w’lth you 

Piesident — In answer to question 53 which is on the subiect of expoit 
trade you say “ Places like Singapore, Java, Sumatra, Seychelles, Aden, Pei- 
sian Gulf and Mesopotamia would be the most natuial outlets foi the output 
of this Company , as the distance f i om the poi t w'liei e this factor y is situated 
to the maikets named, are shoitei than from othei competing countries 
piovided leasonable freights are granted by the shipping companies ” At 
whit soit of price can you expoit p Let us take one definite place Do you 
xifliipGii to know tho fieiglit fioin Bombay to SingapoicP 

Ml Bihmona —Prom Bombay to Singapoie I think it is Rs 20 per ton 

Piesident —And horn some English poit, let us say London to Smgapoio? 

Ml Bihmona —It wnll be about 17 to 20 shillings 

to freight t.om Bomhay 
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Mr Tlihvwrm —Let us take it from Porlmndor to Singapore at, sav, 
Ra 15 a ton. 

President On the basis of that what price iVould tliat moan to you^ 

Ml Sthmoi la — About Rs 40 per ton ex woi Jis 

President — ^\Vith the present freight you have got to sell at Rs 35 a ton'’ 
Mr Btlimona — ^iVith the present latc of fi eight it comes to selling at 
Rs 35 f o h Bombay 

President — And you will have to add a furthei charge of bringing same 
fiom Poibundai to Bombay, that will be another Rs 10 
Ml PdimoTia — Yes 

President — ^Thcro again, Porbundnr is not a very important port at 
present and I imagine that^ tianshipment will ho necossaiv at Bombay You 
cannot lely on having steamers slatting fiom Porbundni to all the places 
except very occasionally? 

Mr Dilnnona — The B I boats icgulaily touch at Porbundai 
President — ^Whore aio they going to 5* 

Mr Pihmorra — They go to the Persian Gulf 

President — ^Take the other places von hnie mentioned in the diiection of 
Sigmpoio Java, Sumatia and so on Do steamers going to those places 
even touch at Porbunder? 

Mr Bilimonn — What I want to point out is this that they wmnt us to 
bung our cargo to Bombay and then put on board the steamer 

President — If that is nhnt they insist on youi doing, it is of no advant- 
age to you oven if they call at Porbundai ? 

Mr Bihm-oria — Thoj' say they would take cargo direct from Porbiindar 
if it was a very laige quantity 

President — That is piecisoly the point I am getting at, that it is not tho 
same thing to have youi woiks at a imall port as to have it in a big poit, 
and that is so an-Mihoio in tho wmrld Yon do not got tho same ndiniitago, 
and you cannot roly on shipping yotii stuff in the same con\ emont w ay 
Mr. Bihmona — ^Y-cs 

President — How w'ould you have to pack your cement? 

Mr Bihmona — In gunny bags, 20 bags to a ton 

President — Is cement packed in bags readily accepted bj the market in 
foieign countiicsP 

Mr Bihmona — ^Wo did ship cement some years ago to foreign places and 
even now wo are shipping by country crafts into the Persian Gulf and thcio 
has been no trouble whatevei as logaids packing 

President — I put it to \ou that it lids been uiged before tho Tariff Board 
that there is a real difficulty and that, if you want to expoit cement, you 
will have to do it in barrels 

Mr Bihmona — I can tell you that oven those English companies who 
used to send out cement to India in bairols are now- using bags also because it 
as easier to handle a 1 cwt bag than a 3J cw’t bairel 

President — You say that the Biitish Companies are now commencing to 
export in bags? 

Mr Bilimoria — ^Yes English cement in bags is actually coming to 
India not only English but some German cement also came into India in 
bags. 

President — ^We will make enquiries about that Tho information the 
Boaid received was the other -way about, that unless the Indian companies 
could accommodate themselves in tho matter of packing theie wms lio chance 
at all of captuiing the expoit market If you weio packing in bairels 
instead of in bags, what ivould bo the diffeience in cost? 



ilfr, Btli)nona — It all depends on wliethei •a'e buy bariels in small lots, 

-oi whether we put up a barrel making plant which would mean of course 
tiapital expenditure on a large scale. 

President — Have you investigated that at all? 

Mr Bihmorm — ^We have and found that it would not pay Even lecently 
we had some corresiiondence nith some people in Lahore as legaids packing in 
bariels, but no find that it would be an impracticable pioposition The con- 
sumer now prefers bag packing to barrel packing because if he i etui ns the 
empty bags back he gets a lebate 

President. — What consumei are you speaking of? 

Mr Bjhmoita Consumers in India, the public as well as Government 
bodies. 

President — ^But after all the consumer who governs the oxpoit market 
are the coiisumcis elsewheie Have you actually ascertained' what the .state 
of things IB in any of these places — Java, Sumatra and so on, have you got 
anything practical as to the vievs of these consuniers? 

Mr Bdimoi la — Four oi five years ago we had shipped some cement to 
Smgapoie, Java, Seychelles and Aden, all in bags 

President, — ^Tjiat was at a time nheu they nere only too glad to have 
cement in any form 

Ml Bilinioiio — 1 am not in a position to s,ay at present vhethei any 
difficulties would not be laiscd by the consumers in these places against 
'packing in bags, though I believe that in new of the fact that even English 
manufacturers have shipped in bags no difficulty should arise 

Piesidcnt — I quite understand what yoiii view is 

Now, in answer to question 54 you refei to the contract with the Develop- 
ment Department of the Government of Bombay You say “ the benefit 
of this contract was extended to the P W D and such scmi-pubhc bodies as 
wished to join in it viith the result that oui sales to such public bodies havo 
been much smaller than they otheiwise would havo been” But then who 
extended the benefit of the contract? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Tho Development Department 

President — How could they? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^I believe they were entitled to do so 

President — ^You appaiently suggest that the extension of the contract was 
finjurious to you? 

Mr Bihmoria Yes 

Piesident. — ^How could that be done without your consent? 

Mr Bihmoria — First of all the Development Depai tment sent tenders to 
all the companies then existing for the supply of cement, about 25,000 tons 
•or so, foi a period of 10 years asking them to quote their price for such 
supply, and each of the films to whom the tenders were forwaided quoted 
fixed puces Then we were waiting to hear about the lesult of the tender, 
and one morning we just read in the newspapeis that the Bombay Dev’^elop- 
raent Department had enteied into agreement with four Cement Companies 
for the supply of cement on this basis, and that was the fiist intimation the 
Indian Cement Company got of this arrangement enteied into behind their 
back, so to speak 

President — ^It is the existence of the contract that is injurious to you, 
and of course the extension inci eases the injury? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^That is what I mean 

Piesident — The moment they entered into a contract with four companies - 
of which you are not one, of course one realises that that cuts a part of your 
market 

Mr. Bihmoria -“Yes , , , 
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President — The way you-put it made me tlilnk that what you wished to 
say was that it was only the extension of the conti act that affected you i 

Mr Bihmona — No, Sir The extension came latei on The existence of 
the contract itself was in]uiious to us 

Mr Ginioala — The benefit that you speak of, is it a leal benefit P 
Ml Bilimoria — It was supposed to be The conti act is on the basis that 
the companies are to be paid the puce which is equivalent to the cost of 
manufacture for that year, plus 15 per cent on that amount So that how- 
evei little cement they may pioduco oi however much they may produce 

Piesident — That is a benefit to the pioducer, you say ‘benefit extended 
to the P W, D ’ 

Mr Biltmoim' — What I mean is this from the Development Depait- 
ment’s point of view it was a benefit to enter into such a conti act To-day 
it IS not a benefit, but at that time it was considered a privilege foi the 
public bodies to go in 

Mr. Ginwala — What is the distance from jour port to Karachi? 

Ml Bihnioria — 302 miles 
Mr Ginwala — What is the freight? 

Mr Bihmona — Rs 6 per ton 

Mr Ginwala. — That is by the British India Steam Navigation Company? 
Mr Bihmona — The Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
Mr Ginuala — Nov, vith regard to this packing of cement, the consumers 
considei that bags are not as waterproof as casks Why do they prefer 
bai 1 els ? 

Ml Bihmona — They vould piefei packing m bags as regaids handling, 
but if there is any piojudice it is about keeping the cement stirred foi a 
tunc in vhicli case, when it is put in ban els, it can stand moist woathoi for 
a longer peiiod than bags 

Ml Ginuala — In the case of transpoit aie not bags moio easily liable to 
be damaged than bands? 

Ml Bihmoiia -—Yes But when it is sent by steamer there is not much 
chance of its being damaged as it is kept inside the hold 

Mr Ginuala — Aie there no means of vaterpioofing the bags? 

Mr Bihmona — That would add materially to the cost 
Ml Ginuala — Have you made any expenments? 

Mr Bihmona — Yes When customers specially require that cement 
should be packed in vaterpioofed bags we put them in double bags and chaigc 
them double the cost of packing 

Mr Ginwala — ^What would be the cost of tarring the bags? 

Ifr Bihmona — All these bags are made in Calcutta mills Thev aio 
sent out to us in parcels of 500 bags If you take out each bag and tar it, 
that means a lot of labour In pioportion to the cost of bags, the cost of 
this woik would be considei able 

Ml Ginwala With lofeience to youi answer to question 54 these puces 
that you say that you have lealised from Goieiumeiit do not seem to be veiy 
unfavoui able pi ices 

ill; Bihmona — I don’t say at all that these prices weie unfavourable 
Ml Ginwala — They aie good prices 
Mr Bihmona — Because those weie times of good prices 
Mr Ginwala — In 1923, the average puce was Rs 60 
Ml Bihmona —That is Rs 50 ex works 

Piesident — Any Company is lucky that gets Rs 50 ex woiks at piesent 
Mr Bihmona — It is not very good foi the Company 
president — ^I don’t say that it is g lemunerative price 
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Ml Bihmot ta —It is bettei than to-day’s In ice certainly 
Mr Gtnwala —It is only those small quantities that you sold to public 
bodies? 

Mr Bihmoita — Yes 

President —Aie these the prices for the quantities that you supplied to 
local bodies? 

Mr Bilimona — These are the average prices of these sales 
President — In that case it does not answei the question The question 
was “Please state the extent of then pui chases and the puces paid during 
each of the last five years ’’ I don’t laise any objection I only want to 
be quite sure 

Mr Bilimoila — If you want details, I have got a long list and I can 
let you have it 

President — It is not necessaiy 

Mr Ginwala — The Government do not pay any moic than the oidinaiy 
consumer ? 

Mr Bihmoria — Not more nor less 
President — ^These are your average puces ^ 
ilfr Bihmoiia —Yes 

Mr Kate — You refer to the State subsidies given by Japan? 

Mr Bilimona — Yes * 

Mr Kale — Can 3 mu give us any infoimation as regaids the system that is 
followed in Japan ^ 

Mr Bihmoiia — I could not give you anv detailed or accurate ihformation 
It IS only the vague information I got from one of the depaitments of our 
office who have got business lelations with Japan and who have got then 
offices in Japan 

il/r Kale — Now, we hoar a lot on this subject and we aie told that the 
Japanese Goveinment giants subsidies not only to cement companies but 
also to the cotton manufactureis and so on We have had a good deal of it 
in the pi ess also But I vaiit to know whethei 30 U can give us any concrete 
infoimation wdiicli would be leliable 

Mr Bihmoiia — Not at the moment But I can pioniise to obtain the 
inf 01 mation 

Ml Kale — That will be veiy useful to us We should like to know what 
other Governments do We should like to know w’hat othei Governments give 
in the way of subsidies in oidei to find out whether something of that charac- 
ter IS not possible in this countiy 
Mr Bilimona — Yes 

Ml Kale — In your answ'er to question 54, you say that the company has 
been able to secure substantial oideis fiom both the Bombay and the Mad- 
ias Coiporations How did you manage to get the Madias contiactsP The 
railwaj' fi eight to Madras, I find, is something like Rs 30 

Mr Bilimona — These contracts we obtained some two or three years ago 
Wo don’t say that we have at piesent 

Mr Kale — But the prices you obtained weie not veiy rcmunoi ativc ? 

Mr Bilimona — No, but still w'e wanted to sell to Government and public 
bodies -We piefei even a reduction in prices in those cases 
Mr Ginwala — What are youi average puces this year? 

Ml Bihmoiia — Do you mean ex w’oiks? 

Ml Ginwala — Yes 

Mr Bilimona — Anything from Rs 474 to Rs 37^ To-day the piice is 
about Rs 38 01 so It does vaiy a little accoiding to the distance For 
instance, in Kathiawar we can sell at a somewdiat higher pi ice, but the othei 
companies cannot as thej' have got a longer lead 
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p 7 e 6 tc?cni — Thai is natmal enough Each one of the cement factories/ 
with the exception of tliose tliat are close togethei, has, so to speak, got its 
oivn little area where it is ahle to undersell others at possibly quite a 
leasonahle pjrice 

Ml . Bilimoi la — ^That is so 

VI Fokeign Comi’Etition 

Piehutenf — You hate given us in answer to question 67 the prices of im- 
poited celnent for 1923-24 as Rs 75 to Rs 55 Would Rs 55 he the price of 
Biitish cement or continental cement? 

Mr Biltinona — ^To-day the Continental cement Mould sell at Rs 60 or 
Oven a little lower By Continental cement, I niean the German, Belgium 
and Japanese cement English cement to-day is selling in the Bombay market 
at about Rs 68 to 60 and I have ]ust got a quotation from our London Office. 
The c 1 f price comes to 11s 5d per barrel, which is about GSs a ton 

President — What uould that be in rupees at the present rate of exchange?' 

Ml Bihmona — Rs 48 

President — ^That is a gieat deal cheaper than any other British cement 
we have heaid of 

Ml Bthmoria — That is the price foi the weH-knonm biands We had a 
cablegram lecently fiom London, wherein the following quotations were given 
pel ban el — 

Gihngham £0-8-6 fob, London £0-11-5 c i f Bombay, Tunnel same, 
local market price £0-8-6 Danish 0 K, £0-11-0 Cri f Bom- 
bay 

Ml Gmxoald ‘ — ^Aie these pliccs that you have given all c i f ? 

Mr Bihmona — These are maiket prices I have not distinguished bet- 
ween English and foieign cements I have taken the average. If one ’3 
selling at Rs 50 and the other at Rs. 48, and the other at Rs 60, I have only 
taken the aveiage, say Rs 65 

President — As regaids the prices given in the second column they arc 
the puces that you have been lealising at Bombay and not udiat you actually 
got at your works? 

Ml Bilimona — ^Tliese aie the Bombay prices, not the works prices 

Piesident — ^Have you any views to place befoie the Board as to whether 
the pieseiit puces of British and Continental cements aie likely to be perma- 
nentf You have told us that you have some leason to think that they are 
not lemunerative When that happens, there aio two possibilities Either 
sooitei 01 later the pi ice may go up, oi the cost may come down In the 
foimer case the price is a temporary one In the latter case, it is a permanent 
one. Do you think that it is -likely that the price will stay down wdiere it ib 
at'piesont, or do you anticipate m a yeai oi two that theie will be a rise? 

Mr Bilimoi ta — I don’t think that in a yeai or two there will be a mate- 
iial rise in the puce I expect a still further fall 

Picsident — ^Why do you think so? 

Ml Bihmona — ^Because mj' information is — though I am not quite ceitain 
of it oven in England and in the Continent, cement w'orks are not able to 
run up to their full capacity and they want other markets than their own to 
dispose of then sui plus output and they ai 6 forcing this surplus output on the 
foreign maiket, with the lesult that pi ice has been gradually going down 
and it may still further go down 

President — The Indian manufacturer is partlj' to blame in bringing the 
price down 

Ml Ginwala — What we want to know is this Can he go on like this? 
Y^ou cannot expect the Biitish manufactuier to go on always sellmg at a 
loss and bringing down prices 
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President — The Britisli manufacture! is subject to intensive comiietftion 
in England 

Mr Bihmvrta — ^The same que'stion will apply to the Indian companies 
Can they go on reducing then prices eveiy day? 

President — ^That is a very interesting question But we aie dealing with 
Biitish or Euiopean Companies 

Mr Bihmoria — think that they are in a veiy much stronger position 
and that they call easily stand such sort of competition foi a numhoi of yoai s , 
at least for a very much longer peiiod than the many weak concerns in 
India 

Piesident — Foi oui present puipose, then the present level of prices must 
bo tieated as being permanent^ 

Ml Bihmoi la — They want to maintain their market I am giving a 
quotation from the speech of the Chairman of the Associated Poitland Cement 
Manufacture! s Association that in order to maintain the market they had to 
sell 

Piesident — Every manufactuier in the world does that, in eveiy business 
Ceitainly it is geneially moie freely done now than evei before 

In teply to question 64, you have given us heights fiom Porbimdoi to 
vaiious places and also the lailway freight fiom the poit of Bombay to 
those places There is just this to be pointed out If you are competing at 
Ahmedabad with the imported cement, you have got to add to the lailway 
freight from the poit of Bombay to Ahmedabad the sea freight fiom Euiope 
3/7 Btlimoiia — Yes, but at the same time we have got to pay the railway 
height fiom Poibundai to Alimedabad It will piobably be more than the 
lailway freight from Bombay to Ahmedabad for the impoited cement 

President — I undei stand that What I am pointing out is just this In 
anothei question, we ask you to compare the height fiom Poi bandar to 
Bombay with the sea freight the importei has to pay If vou take the case of 
the foieign'manufacturer, the total freight he has to pay in older to get 
to Ahmedabad is Rs 12-8-0 plus the railway fieiglit 

Mr Biltmoi ta — Yes, that would he all right if Ahmedabad is a big market 
But Bombay itself is a big market 
Piesident — I know that 

Mr Bibmoi ta — The competition at the ports is keenest 
President — I quite recognise that That of course is precisely one of the 
difficulties of the situation 

I do not quite know whothei you suggested in this that the fi eights given 
fiom the poit of Bombay to these places are lovei than the fi eight you pay 
Ml Diliniona — Yes, our freight from Poibundai to Bombay is Rs 6 
Piesident - — That is different I am still on question 64 Take Ahmeda- 
liad foi instance Fiom Bombay to Ahmedabad it is Rs 9-1-4 From Por- 
buiidai to Ahmedabad it is Rs 11-8-0 The question I asked was whethei 
youi infoimatioii was that the lato pei mile fiom the port of Bombay to 
Ahmedabad was lowei than the lato fiom Poibundar to Ahmedabad 

Ifr Bihmoixa — The lates must be smallei considoimg the distances 
Piesident — Have you woiked it out? 

Ml Bilimorta — From all poits to stations in the intoiioi, the rates are 
lower than from other places to those places in the interior 

Piesident — ^That is true But you also are at a poyt 

Mr Bilimoiia — But, as you say, it is an unimportant poit 

Pi esident — ^There may be this I do not know whether on your way to 
I^limedabad you pass ovei more than one hue 

Mr Btlnnorm — Yes, that is so from Porbundar to Ahmedabad 


President —Hhut usually means higher fi eights Fot instance the repre- 
sentative of the Central Provinces Portland Cement Company told us that tlicy 
paid about Rs 10 from Jubbulpoio to Bombay — a distance of about GOO miles 
— but fiom their factory to Jubbulpoic a distance of only 07 miles — they 
paid over Us 4 a ton They could not get a concession from the East 
Indian Railvav, but they got a concession fiom the Gicxt Indian Peninsula 
Railway I do not knoii how the Kathiaii ar system is run now-a-days Docs 
each State lun its own system? 

Mr Bihmoiia — Yes 

Piemhvf — Then, I have no doubt the lates will be high 
il/r Bihmoim — Each system in Kathiaiiai is run bv its oiin State and 
there aie so many lailvaj’s Fiom Porbandar to Vii nJiigaoii, mo hai e ta 
cioss at least 4 lailuajs 

Picsident — The onlj point about question 64 is, if you attach nu> im- 
pel tance to the fact that fiom Bomliaa the importer gets lowei i ates, let us 
have the distances and the fi eights Morked out pei mile 
Mr Bihmoiia — ^Yes 

Piesidciit — In leply to question G8 vou sa\ that most of the woiks are 
disadi antagcously situated m respect of the su])])h of coal It is i disadinn- 
tage that has existed all along That is uhere the British manufactuioi has 
got an advantage 

Mr Bilimoria — We are at a port, and the freight of Bengal coal Mould 
not have cost us moie than Rs 10 from the eollieii to Poibandar Moiks iir 
those dajs That ivas the utmost To-daj it is Rs 20 .iiid then tlieio is the 
price of coal 

Piesident — Eioiything is double nou-a-dais But loii must not undei- 
estiniate the extent to mIucIi the cost to the foreign manufactiiror has in- 
creased 

Mi Bdimona — I have no giioianco against the foreign manufactuioi 
I only Mant to point out the fact as it is 

Mr Ginuala — In ansiiei to question 57, sou liaio gneii us vour quotations 
fiom the bazaar 

Ml Bilimoria — Yes 

Ml Ginuala — Those piiees must depend \ci\ higeli on the qii intiti of 
cement available in the bazaai Ihese Mould not necess.iiih repiesent the 
impoit puces ^ 

ilTr Bilimoita — By bazaar I mean those offices tint indent foi these 
articles for merchants There are indenting officers mIio indent for goods for 
dealeis, retail or wholesale, through their English agencies, and Mhat 1 mean 
by bazaar price is the price at which the indenting officer has got his goods iir 
Bombay That is not the selling price in the bazaar Mdiich is a bit higher 
Mr Oinwala — They are leally c i f puces then? 

Mr Bilimoria — Not exactlj c i f prices, but all expenses paid incliisuo of 
Customs duty, Mhaifage and so on 

Mr Ginuala — Don't you get your omii quotations from your oun London 
Office? 

Mj Bihmoiia — Wo aluais keep in touch Mith the bazaar prices in order 
to sell our oM'n stufr That is the soit of iiiformatjon mo obtain 

Mr Ginuala — Wheie did you get these rates fiom? Y’our realised puces 
aic lery much smallei than the impoit puce, especially for the -^ear 1922-23 

Ml Bihmoiia — In 1922-23, M'e realised Rs 100 to Rs 70 and the bazaar 
price M'as Rs loO to Rs 75 

Ml Ginuala — Why <50 much difference? 

Mi Bihmoiin — To-day the diffeienee is Rs 8 to 10 a ton between the 
.Indian aid the English pioduct In those days, the price being tuico or' 
thieo times high, the diffeienee Mas also u 
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Mr Ginivala — But then you have a bigger margin, have not you P 
Mi Bthmoria — ^AYe had m 1921 which was our lecord yeai 
Ml Giiixiala — ^Because of this maigin you must have got better prices 
Mr Bihmoria — Wo did get better prices in 1921 

Ml Gimvala — ^In youi answer to question 61, you talk of an Indian Mei- 
cantile Marino Do you really think that an Indian Mercantile Mai me 
would veiy much reduce your fi eights P 

. Mr^ Bdimoiia — What v'e moan is that it should be the duty of the State, 
foi the protection of industries like ours, to help us in developing oui export 
trade in the initial stages 

Ml Gimvala — ^That question only incidentallj'^ arises What you mean 
IS that the State should subsidise the freights on certain commodities 

Mr Bilimoria — Or make arrangements with the Indian Mercantile 
Mamie 

Mr^ Gmwala — Do you mean that the Indian Mercantile Marine should be 
State ownedP 

Mr Btlimoria — It won’t bo State owned, but State assisted 
Mr Gmwala — ^How would you suggest the subsidy to be paid? Would 
you pay the subsidy to the manufactuier or to the shipowner? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Tho subsidy may be paid to the shipowner on condition 
that he carries the commodities at reasonable rates of freight to enable the 
Indian companies to compete with the other manufacturers in the foieign 
market 

Ml Gmwala — WJiat would you make the basis of youi subsidy p 
Ml Btlimoria — That would depend on the figures foi the diffeient ports 
Ml Gmwala — Supposing instead of selling in your nearest market which 
IS Kaiachi, you are to send youi stuff from Porbuudai to Madias and want 
to compete against the Shahabad works, on what basis would you pay the 
subsidy? 

Mr Bihmona — ^That is out of the question 
Mr Gmwala — That is a v’^eiy important question 

Picsidcnt — May I intervene for a minute p You can haidly treat this 
question of subsidy to the Indian Mercantile Mai me as moie than a side issue 
of this enquiry, foi this reason that only tw'o companies would be benefited by 
this It would not benefit the industry as a whole The others are mainly 
dependent on railway freight 

Mr Gmwala — Can you suggest any basis on w'hicli a subsidy can be paid 
either foi sea freight or railway freight? What basis would 30 U suggest? 

Ml Bihmoria — As regards the railway freight, I don’t mean payment of 
subsidy to the railway companies or to the manufacturers What I mean is 
the actual 1 eduction in the present lates of freight which are pressing so 
heavily upon the indigenous companies^ Foi instance, in bunging oui 
cement fiom Gwalior to Bombay, we have to pay more freight than a foreign 
manufactuier has to pay for bringing his stuff fiom London to Bombay 

President — ^You are not comparing two identical things Sea freight is 
always cheaper than railway freight 

Mr Gmwala Can you give us any evidence that the railway freight in 
this country is higher than the railway fi eight for the same distance in other, 
countries which compete against you? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^It is higher in this sense that this country is so vast thafi 
commodities produced in one place have to be transported ovei long distances. 
Owing to these long distances, freights press heavily and the industries pro- 
ducing these commodities cannot prosper 

Pi csident — ^That does not answer Mr Ginwala’s question. 
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Mr Tiilinioiia — ^You T\aiit me to {uiswcij talnng 100 miles m India and 
500 miles in another, countiy, s-vy England, that the rate of fi eight m India 
lb Inghei than tlie late of freight in other countries I ha\e no exact infor- 
mation on that point But my point is this 'that, even ‘though the rates of 
fi eight in othei countries may be higher, tins cbiintiy is so laige, and the 
distances to he travelled here are so long, if tlie industry is to develop pro- 
pel ly and 'diffidently, the rates for long distances must he i educed to reason- 
able limits 

Picsidcnf — ^The distances ftre gieater in Ameiica than they aie in India, 
aie they not"® 

Ml Bdmioua — You cannot compare Ameiica with this countiy in point 
of iiidnstnal develop'ment 

Piaulrnt — Quite At any rate it has the same handicap in this parti- 
'ciiHi lespect 

Mr Bilimona — Ameiica may have had it, but it has been overcome 
Fj esulent — I am not suggesting that the conditions in Amei cia ai e the 
same as the conditions in India, hut as regards distances, the same difficulty 
arises theie Yon ca'nnot set aside n^ituial cii cumstances of that kind If 
any one said that in Europe it was an advantage foi the manufacture of iron 
and steel at Moscow with the abundant supply of coal at Lorraine, that' 
Mould be a soit of parallel case 

ill? Bihmoiw — I don’t think that the tvo cases aie parallel 
Ti esulent Yen cannot get an ay fiom the fact that yon are far away 
from the coalfields 

Mr Bihmouo That is true But our complaint aghinst the heavy fi eights 
IS that they have recently b6en inci eased by such heai^y propoitions 

P? esident — As a matter of fact I pointed out that it is only one-ninth 
of a pie per maund per mile You cannot call that a high rate of freight 
Ml Btlimona — It might not he high in certain cases 
President — After all it comes to this either the lailway freights are to 
he fixed on a commcicial basis oi thoie must be some i eduction on the loivest 
commeicial rate If it is below the lowest commercial rate the dilfeience Tails 
on Government and it is leally of the natuie of a subsidy Subsidies may he 
3 ustifiable in ceitain cii cumstances, but it always seems to me that it ratliei 
complicates the whole thing, if the subsidy gets mixed up with the commer- 
cial pait of it 

Mr Ginuala — Of couise we would like to get some idea of this, hut you 
aio unable to help us any more than by adopting the usual aigument that the 
freights must he brought down 

Mr Bilimona — ^You want me to suggest the v'ays and means 
Mr Ginuala — We want to know ivhcthci it would he in the interhsts of 
the countiy to cncouiago the industiy by reducing the freight at tho cost of 
the geneial taxpayei That is what it really comes 'tb — ^fo get ovci tho geo 
graphical advantages which you say the industry has got 

Ml Bihmoiia — Geogiaphical position exists from tho veiy start — whether 
it is advantageous or disadvantageous— -hut the present position has been 
brought about by othei foices 

Mr Gtnwala — In the answer to Question 64 you have not been very 
Tappy in the selection of your stations Sui&t and Ahmedahad are probably 
two reasonably goOd markets foi you, hut not the ethers 

Ml Bihmoua — ^They are not large markets at all 

Mr Gmwala — Judging by distances, Ajmer is not a good market for you, 
'noi Poona 

Ml Bdnnona -—Surat is not a good raaiket foi ns 

Ml Ginnala — ^You must add Bs 12-8 to Bb 5-10 Then you get 

Bs 13-4 against which the foreign muimfactur&c has got to pay Bs 18 
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Mr Bthmorta^ — tmdersland, tTiSn, that you are malcing a comparison ore 
the basis of foreign impoifc, and whether the cement comes from Hamburg 
or Porbandar it is to be treated the same way 

ilfi GinwaJa Supposing you wane to compete against the foreign manu- 
facturer, what advantages have you got iigainst hi,m? If you Vent to Nagpur 
It would be a ridiculous market for yoii because , people at Jubbulpoie are 
nearer If you select youi pi oper market we \rant to see how you aro situated 
as comjiaied with the foieign manufactmei 

Ml Bilimona. — ^We will take these three markets, Ahmedahad, Poona 
and Surat , ^ 

Mr Gmivala — Poona is not a good maiket for you The factory you are 
constructing at Shahabad will be nearoi - 

Ml Bthmoi ta — Then the question arises as to the narrowing of the 
markets and then it comes to the crucial point 

President — ^The narrowing of the market is made by internal competi- 
tion 

Mi Gtnioala — djeave alone the ports As regards ports you are not 
unfavourably situated It is only Rs 6 you pay as against Bs 12-8-0 which’ 
the foieign manufacturer has to pay You have got a lead of Bs, 5-8-0 
ilfr BtUmoi la — My point is this 'Why should any foreign cement be 
allowed to enter the port of Bombay? 

President — ^You have raised that question in the last paragraph and 
it is 'a quite different question We u ill come to that later on 

Mr Ginwala — -Where your market is properly selected you get a lead 
of Es 5 or more as against the foieign manufacturer 

Ml Pdimor Id —T?hat is the position only as regards freight, but the 
foreign manufacturer may have a lead of a much higher amount as regards 
the cost of manufacture 

Mr Ginwala — ^I am talking of freight You are not so unfavourably 
situated as you claim to be as legards your principal markets in the matter 
of freight 

Ml Bdimviia — We admit that ue are lot unfavourably situated as 
regards freight in the markets of Karachi and Bombay 

Pi esidcni — ^Iii fact you ought to be able to hold your Bombay market 
against your own Indian competitors because you have got lower freights 
Mr Bilimoria — There arc other things which enter into the question 
President — Their cost of production is cheaper? 

Mr BiCmiona — Because of the larger output 

President — That is a natural advantage That tends to show that your 
factory is too small 

Mr Bihmoiia. — Under present conditions it is too large 
President — ^In that .case you should withdraw your suggestion that tho’ 
other companies are underselling you because they have got a larger 
output 

Ml Ginwala — In answer to question 60 you hai e not given us any in- 
formation leally speaking You have nob read our note 

Mr Bilmoria — It is not possible for us to compare our figures with 
their figures, but I can give you any information that it is possible for me- 
to give, if jmu put the questions to me As regaids the comparing of the 
cost of plant -and macliineiy erected in India with the coi responding cost 
in Western countries, figures are not available 

President — ^If you have not got information I do not see how we aie 
going to get it from you orally any more than m writing 

Mr Bilimoi la —I meant on general points, for instance, if you questioS 
w'hat would be the cost of a plant with a output of 30,000 tons as put up 

K 2 
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hv US and ns it -would lie in England or on tlio Continont, -we can give 
you that 

Ml Ginn ala Supposing -your plant were put up in the foreign country, 
what would be the cost compared to what it cost you here? That means that 
you have got to add to your cost erection charges, freight and duty and various 
other incidental charges which the foreign nmiiufacturer has not got to 
hear You could have given these figures 

Mr Bthmoi la — ^We can give you even now Take the cost of the plant 
and machinery as given in another answer — ^Rs 18 lakhs That plant and 
machinorj' has been ordered from Denmark or Germany Then you have 
to add to it transport charges between Germany or Denmark and Bombay, 
Customs duties and transport charges from Bombay to Poibimdar You 
cannot include the erection charges because it would bo very difficult to 
compare our erection charges and theiis 

Mr Ginioala — We wanted to know the money value of jour disadvantages, 
but that you have not given us 

Ml Bihmorm — ^It was very difficult to answer in detail because wc wore 
pressed for time 

3Ii Ginwala — You could have given the customs duties on imported 
materials you have got to pav, also figures for consumable stores and things 
like that "Vou can send us another ansiver in substitution of the present 
one, if possible 

3Ir Sihmoiia — Cost of plant and machinery erected in India vith corre- 
sponding costs in England, etc Without making enquiiies at Home I do 
not see hou it is possible to give information 

Pustdent — Wo are only desirous to get more information, if it is 
possible 

3Ir Cknnala — AVhat you have got to do is to balance yonr advantage 
with your disadvantage and try to find out how you arc situa-ted ns compared 
with the foreign manufacturer 

3li Bthmona — I could give vou fob cost of the machinery and plant 
and what it cost us to lav dow'n at our works, but as regards erection charges, 
that IS a different matter 

Piendenf — There would bo other items Yon W’onld have to pay customs 
duty You would have to pay some cost of erection That no doubt is difficult 
for you to ascertain 

il/r Kale — You say that the ports are verv large centres for the con- 
sumption of cement T should like to know' whether it is so because local 
consumption is very large, or is it paitly owing to the fact that these ports 
are distributing centies? 

3Ii Bilimoiia — ^It is principally for local consumption 

il// Kale — ^You mean on account of the docks and things like that? 
You think only to a small extent they are distributing centres? 

il/i Bilimona — ^Because nobody except the Dwmrka Company and 
ourselves would bring the cement to Bombay for distributing purposes 

Mr Kale — am speaking of the foreign cement when it comes to 
SBomhay or Calcutta 

3Ii Bilimona — Calcutta and Bombay are very largo (consumers by them- 
£elves 

Ml Kale — ^You said something about the location of icement works in 
India and added that it is not possible to locate your factories neai the coal- 
fields, and you have to scatter them in different parts of the country 

Ml Bilimona — ^That -would servo for distribution purposes much better 
bur it has been possible for one company to establish their works in Bihar, 
neai the coalfields 

Ml Kale — ^But many would not establish themselves in that waj ^ 
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73'ihmoua — Otliorwise there will he concentration of production 
!?hat IS uhy the Indian Cement Company instead of extending their worlvs 
at Poibuudai put one in Gwalior and anothei in Shaliabad 

il7i Kale — ^Tlie disadvantage has been partly set off when you locate them 
in dilTeient places? 

il/i Bihmoiia — I should think so ' for instance Shaliabad may be more 
distant from the coalfields than centrally situated works, but it might have 
<t market which is much nearer to it and which is more distant for other 
eompanics to supply 

Ml Kale — Have you any information about companies that Uianufacturo 
cement in Ameiica which is a country of long distances? Have you any 
paiticulars as to the transport charges and so on, and do you know hoW 
they manage to get over the difficulty with which we are confronted in 
India ? 

Ml Bihmoiia information is very meagre but it is this that they 

cany on manufacture on a veiy, very large scale In fact I have heard of 
factoiies producing 500 to 1,000 tons of cement per day and thcrefoie auto- 
matically their cost of production is reduced to as low a figure as five 
dollars a ton — about Its 15 

Ml Kale — So that they can afford to pay heavy transport charges P 

Mo, Bihmoiia — Yes You mean for transporting within the countiv 
itself, but I expect in America there are a considerable number of cement 
Works in different parts of the country for distributing in different 
centres 

President — Apparently the price they are getting la not very cheap 1 
cbhcrwise thej' would have exported Do they sell it cheap 

Mr Bihmoiia — They produce it very cheap 

Ml Kale — Do you know what amount of protection there is in thd 
United States? 

Ml Bihmoiia — I do not know, but I think the protection there uses up 
to anything like 50 per cent 


Vll EQtFirlUFNX 

Ml Gimuala — You say that you have reconstructed your plant? 

Mi Bihmoiia — At di^’erent stages Practicallv it comes to reconstruc- 
tion There were so many difficulties, first of ' all with the vertical kiln 
y/hich was finally scrapped, then our engines of German t^Tie were scrapped 
Rlid then our boilers to which w'o have recently made addition Our plant 
is absolutely different from what it was at the beginning 
Mr Giiniala — That was due to some defective lay-out? 

Mr Bihmoria — Defect in the engines which were of a German type and 
the type of the kiln w hicli we were advised to adopt 
Mi Ginuala — That you have ivritten off? ^ 

Ml Bihmoiia — The kiln patent and the engines have been w^ntten off^ 
ilfr Ginivala — How many lakhs did it run to? 

Ml Bilimoi la — About Rs 1,50,000 

2Ti Giinoala — Do you Consider that nov^ youi laj^-out and equipment are 
as good as they ought to be? 

Mi Bihmoiia — Undei the circumstances, I want to point out that we 
pioduce cement in Poibandai bj what is known as the div inocess wlieieas 
at Gwalior we do it by the wet lUocess which is consideied moie up to' 
date We cannot adopt it at Poibundai on account of seteial difficulties 
and also on account of the initial expense involved 

5[i Ginn ala — am asking vou this general question I find ihat lour 
cost IS highei than it ought to be I want to know whethei it has got much 
to do with ocpiipment , 
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Mr Bilimona — It lias cvervtinng to do with equipment 
ifr Gtnivala — ^Is it defective? 

Mr Bihmovia — ^Not now but because it has bG6n gradually Ci'olved and 
"has now assumed tins shape 

Mr GtiiwaJa — HaA’^e you brought yolir equipment now to the proper 
standard 

Mr BihfUorra — Wo cannot compaYo tho offieiency and economy of our 
equipment with that of Gwalior which is most modern and up-to-ilate Oni 
labour costs W'ltl always bo Inghor at Porbiindni than in Gwalior our coal 
costs will be liiglior because of the greater distance, again wo consume 
t)0 per cent coal against 50 per cent at Gwalioi 

Mt Otmoala — SiippObO jou had tho Gwalior qilant at Poilnindar, what 
Teduction Would >ou expect in your cost of production? 

Mr Bthmorid — ^'fhe cost of production apart from the coal question^ 

Mr Gmrcala — The quantity of coal that jou use must Ixi tahen into 
•consideration 

Mr BUtmona — ^Factorj' lahoiir would bo less b\ about 1 o, repairs 
'would be loss , by about 1, supervision, general sei vices, etc, would be less 
liy about 2, that is all 

Mr Oinwdla So that you may make a reduction of about Bs 4 a ton 
Mr BUvnona — ^Yes, and coal is extra 

Ml Gtnwala ■ — As against that the plant costs much more 
Ml Bihmoim — Yes 

Bresidcnt — You have given identical figures as to tho present cost of 
■erection at Gwalior and Porbundai 
Mr Btlimona — ^No 

President — You say in answer to Question 81 "we estimate Bs 9i lakhs 
and 23^ lakhs would be the present cost of building and macbinerv respec- 
tively ” The question is " What do >ou estimate would bo the prosont^ay 
cost under the heads (o) buildings and {h} plant and mnclnnory of erecting a 
factory having the same output as yonr present factory?” These are the 
present-day costs of the Gwalior factor^ rather than of Poibundar 

Mr Btlimona — Porbundor plant was less expensive because it is an old 
plant and put up earlier 

Mr Gmivala — How much would it cost if it was oroctod on tho same 
lines as the Gwalior factory? 

Ml Bilimoria — It would cost about Bs 12 lakhs more 
'Mr Gmioala — You w'lll have to earn on Bs 12 lakhs more? 

Mr Bihmoria — Almost tho whole pldnt w ill baA'o to ho scrapped and o 
Shew plant pUt up 

Mr Kale — ^You have just told us that the wot process is more economical 
.than the dry process ' 

M^r Symons — ^With the dry process so fiiuch moro machinery is required 
because raw materials have to bo treated in a dilferont way Tho limestone 
has to be dried and tho clay has to bo dried before you can grind tho 
materials and before you can intimately mix them ' Aftot that they have 
to be calcfncd and after calcination they have to be ground With the wet 
process plant tbo materials are taken as obtained and mixed at once 

Mr. Kale . — Is either of these two processes suitable for a particular 
type of material or either process is suitable foi any material? 

Ml Bihmonai — ^As a matter of fact tho dry process is more or less depen- 
dent on the materials obtainable 

Mr Kale — Supposing you have got here the TorbuPdar stone, can 
you adopt the other process here and work with that material? 

Ml Bthmona — ^If we had the Porbundai stone at dwallor? 
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Mr Su/c —Supposing aou aio btaiting to-day nt Poibuudar the Gwalioi' 
process 

il/r Bilimona — Wo could apph tlie wct process there 

Ml Kale — Eifchei of these i%vo ptocbsscs can he adopted mdiffeiently in 
the case of the ran ntaterials 

Ml Jhhmonii — I'es At the time when the factorj' was put up it was 
considered tliat the dr-v process was the best to adopt Suhseiiucntly we 
put up a rotan Kiln winch w'o obtained second hand fiom America la 
«as wai time and tint was the onh one available and we had to continue 
the dry pioccss The adoption of the wet process to-day wonld involve very 
hoaiy expenditure and that would he a mattei for consideration 

Mr Kale — In ansiier to quest'on 77 you sa^ “spare parts for grinding 
machinery such as lining plates for mills and jaw crushers arc now obtain- 
able in India ” What do you mean hv that^ 

d/r Silimoita — Fiiijis like Alcock Ashdovm and Richardson and Cruddas 
make spare paits according to the patterns submitted 

ill? Kale — You have not got to import? 

il/i Kihinotia — I moan parts for grinding machinery and small things 

Mr Ginwala — Are these of cast iron oi ca='t steel? 

Ml iSymons Cast steel Thev are of special chilled steel On the 
class of material used depends the wear and tear Otherwise you would he 
coutuiuallv rclniing your mills and that would moan extra co'st 

VIII’ CypiTVT. Arcornt 

President — Pefore we go on to the capital account I think it wmnld ho 
convenient to ask von about the last paragraph of yoiu letter You say 
“ With rofcionico to tho information required by’ the Board in connection 
With Works Costs vo have given all possible information hearing on the 
points and issues r^'ised in the qiicotioumiro and we Icaye it to the Board 
to pibluh siidi portions ns thej' may eonsulei necessaiv co ennble_t!m public 
to piopcily niunc'iato llio case of the Cement Companies foi piotection ” 
Well, if it IS left entirely to the Board we shonhl make public the whole 
thing, that is to say wo regard it as desirable ns far as possible, that 
noth.ng should ho kept hack At the same time ivo recognise, as we ex- 
plained in the qnostionnniio, that there is a difficiiltv also we are not 
in a position to assure you that if you publish, otuer companies w’lll do the 
same 

Mr Ihhmoiia — Do voii mean that the same inle would not apply? 

Picsideni — There in no question of a rule It must finally depend on the 
witnesses tlicmsoly’os as to lioyv much thev agree to publish Naturally, if 
you agree to publish voiu costs, w’e should do our best to persuade the 
other companies also to puhlysh theiis hut we cannot piomise that we shall ho 
successful 

Ml Gimonla — The point is this, you are asking for national assistance, 
thp nation has got to vote, if theie is protection by duties, foi the necessary 
amount of taxation, and if it n> to ho by bounties the necessary money The 
country is therefore entitled to know w’hat the actual position is, and it is to 
your intoiest that the Assepihly and the Government of India shouia have as 
full information as possible so that they can make up their minds Also 
if yvo make any recommendations, these recommendations must he nased on 
facts and figures y.luch can he placed before Government in the first nMance 
and aftorw’iTrds before the Legislature Now W’o have got no facts aud figures 
winch we can use to substantiate the recommendations that ive may make, 
unless they can ho published 

Mr Kihmoua — Would it not ho possible to follow the same procedure 
as in tho case of tho Steel company ? 

Mr Gimiala —They alloyvcd us to publish cveiytlung 
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Mr Bthmot m — If the Tariff Board puhhshes tlio whole of iho cost %nre=5 
and eveiything relating thereto, ne will not complain, but if they think that 
in the interests of the public onlj' certain portions aro necessarj’- to bo 
published, then I leave it to their discretion 

ilfr Gimvala — It is much simpler for us to publish the whole thing 
Mr Bilimoi la — Do I understand that all this discussion relates to the 
cost figures, not to the other portion? 

Pres 7 dcnt — The other portions will be published in any case Fust of 
all let us nairow the issue down As regards overhead charges you have no 
objection, I take it, to that being published? 

Ml Bthmoria — No 

President — As regards depreciation, working capital, head office expenses 
and Agents’ Commission? 
il/7 Bilimoria — No 

Piesident — That narrows it down to the works costs 

Mr Bihmoiia — The uorks cost is a statement uhich is alvays prepared 
for the Auditor s examination, but it is the only statement which the Com- 
pany considers as of the nature of a trade secret 

Piesident — ^After all, it is a necessary' maienal for the recommendations 
of the Board, and it is desirable that, as far as possible, it should be 
published 

Ml Bihmoiia — Wo have no objection and we shall not raise am 
objection 

President — ^^Ve aro verj' much indebted to ion 
Mr Ginuala — That is the proper spirit ' 

Mr Bihmoria — We have given actual facts, not suppressed or exaggerated 
an^ thing 

Piesident — ^To turn now to the capital account, cpiesiion 81 is the first one 
I want to ask you about Tho statement vou make tins morning rather 
emphasizes the question I was going to ask which was this the original 
cost of vour buildings and machinery was Bs 25,50,000? 

Mr Bihmoria — Yes 

President — You sav that tlio present cost of the buildings and machinery 
with the same output would be Its 35 lakhs 
Ml Bihmoria — ^Yes, in tliat neighbourhood 

President — ^I will explain to vou the question I was asking whi<h is 
tins In 1917 you spent Its 10,50,000 on the purchase of your plant and 
machinerv and that was a period of high prices, therefore it seems to mo 
open to question whether the present cost of the plant, machinery and build- 
ings foi tlie same output would be higher than the amount in youi books 
Ml Bihmoiia — No 

President — I gathered from wliat you stated this morning that tho 
reason why' it was higher was that you calculated on a different kind of 
machinery 

Mi Bihmoria — You hero ask the question * for tho same output 
President — ^Yes 

Mr Bihinoria — Our factory is capable of producing 40,000 tons with an 
additional expbnditure of Rs 60,000 

President — Y/e have beou asking vou what the cost would he on tho basis 
of 30,000 tons 

Ml Bihmoi'a — I lia^'e guen you figures on tho basis of 40,000 ions 
What was in my mind in answering this question wras that, if wo are to put 
lan a factory capable of producing 40,000 tons of cement to-day, a new 
raccory iogetliei with the buildings and machinery constituting that factory 
.would cost Rs 35,00,000, and this figure I hare taken from the Sliahabad 
works winch aie juSt nox being erected i 



Piaidenf — They are tihdor the wet process? 

Ml Bihmona — They will be the exact duplicate of the Gwalioi worlcg 
Piesideiit — ^That is very important Indeed it answers the question 
completely It is the best evidence that you can possibly give 

Ml Ginwala — When did 3 'ou start purchasing the Shahabad plant? 
ilfr 'Bihmotw — The cement machineiy was contracted to bo purchased 
hi 1920 But I may explain that this was fiist of all meant for Poibundar 
but subsequently we decided not to instal tlio wet process there but erect 
anolher factory m a different place (at Shahabad) and that Poibundai woiks 
should invest money in the capital of the Shahabad company Yon may 
say that the contract for the purchase of the cement machinery was made at 
a time alien the prices of machinery were high, but against that ae bad 
remitted money to the suppliers amounting to £40,000 at a very favourable 
rate of oxchango the benefit of which ae gave to the Shahabad company, 
so tint though appaiently the machinery costs so much Shahabad gets it at 
a loaer price actually' 

Pievdcnf — Do you think the high exchange would counterbalance any 
subsequent fall in price? 

Mr Bihmoria — Yes That relates only to the cement plant -Vs for tho 
poa-er plant which wo subsequently purchased about 18 months late’* alien 
mnchinerv a as falling in price, a'e paid a price a hich was about 40 per cent 
loa er than we had to pay for Gwalior 

M^ Ginxiala — So that it is only 6 lakhs? 

Ml Pihmoi'ta 6 lakhs for tho tiemont machinery_ only 
Mr Gtnxcala — And tho poaer plant? 

Mr Bdimoiia — For that ae had to pay about 35 to 40 per rent ’ower 
prices, as stated above 

Pievdenf — That was ordered later? 

Ml Bthmoiia — ^Yes 

PiP'iident Of course if there was a fall in the course of a year or two of 
35 to 40 per cent , there is a good deal to bo counterbalanced I understand 
that you say that the power plant at the time you actually bought it cost 
you 35 to 40 per cent less than what you paid for exactly similai plant for 
the Gwalior Company? 

Mr Bihmoua — What wo will spend for an exactly similar works as the 
Gwalior works will be 5 to G lakhs less 

Picstdenf — What I am driving at is, if by postponing the purchase you 
could have got the cement making plant also at a similar reduction, there is 
veri considerable amount to be counterbalanced 

Ml Bdtmoiia — That question was fully considered by the Directors of 
the Shahabad Company and they* fully considered whether it was best to 
take over the conliacl fiom the Porbundai Company wnth the advantage of 
the exchange, or not to do that and buy machineiy direct by placing a 
separate older, and they found that the formci wms the better course 

Mr Ginwnla — You have corrected the figures in the Gwalior case You 
have raised Rs 9,50,000 to Rs 11,50,000 and Rs 23,50 000 to 24 lakhs 

il/r Bihmoi la — ^These are the correct figures and that alteration should 
also be embodied in the Indian Cement Company’s statement 

Pipvdent — ^Then it is Rs 35 lakhs altogcthei On that basis it means 
a capitalization of close on Rs 90 a ton of output that is to say vour 
block account for buildings and machinery works out to about Rs 90 a 
ton ? 

Mr Bxhmona —Yes That takes into account only machinery and 
buildings 

Pies 7 dent—l know that But that is after all the gieat bulk of your 
company ’s capital 
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Mr Urhniorm — ^Not the whole 

Piestdcnf—l hare given you nn extra rupee a ton it only Woths out to 
Rs 89 and I have given you Rs 90^ 

Ml Bthmoita — ^Flotation charges, pieliminary expenses, interest on 
loans, brokerage, these we have got to take into account 

Fi csident — I quite admit that Taking it on that basis how would that 
compare with the capitalization of other cement companies in other 
countries ? 

Ml Bihmoua — The information that I have with regard to the Associat- 
ed Portland Cement kfaniif ictiirors’ Association — they me propiiotors of 
various conceins combined together — I find in the last report that, after 
writing off depreciation, thoir capital cost per ton of output comes to some- 
thing like Rs 45 

Prcsidoii — Of course you cannot compare the figures directly hocaiise 
there may be all sorts of qualifications and modifications. If one could 
ma,kc these allowances, one would got the inoasuro of iho disadvantage in 
which the producer in India is in respect of initial cost? 

Mi Bdnnoua — Yes 

Ml Gunuda — That is to say, the capitalization is on the valuation of 
the present assets? 

Ml Bihmoiia — Yes 

Ml Ginwa^a — You cannot make a direct comparison? 

Mr Bihmoua — One of the cement exports connected with the A P C.M 
Association last year told me that, even last 5 oar or ti\o years ago. cement 
woiks could not he put up 111 England at a capital cost of less than £4 a 
ton 

Ml Ginuala — ^Tliat would be about it 

Ml Bihmoua — I think all the newer compnnios just show’ that laluc 
approsimately 

President — Can you lot us have a copy of \our balance sheet? * 

Ml. Bdimm ta — Yes, sir I think wo lia\c already sent you copies of same 

Pi csident — You have imeslcd about 20 lakhs m the Gw’alior works? 

Ml' Bihmoua ^ — ^Yes 

Piesidcnf — ^Iii answ’er to question 86 jou have shown the old issue and 
new issue of oidinai\ sliaro I take it they me idonticnl? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Yes The uow shaics w’cro entitled to dividend after a 
certain date, that is, about 2 ^ years after they wore issued 

Ml Gmivala — But now they have equal rights to rank for dividend? 

Mr Bihmoua — Yes 

Ml. Gtmuala — ^Do you mean to say that tins Indian Cement Company 
IS a sbarcliolder in the Qw’ahor Cement Company or is it only a Ci editor? 

Ml Bihmoi la — ^Tho loan is a separate thing It is a sliaroboldor in 
the Gwmlior Cement Company to the extent of Rs 15 lakhs out of 25 lakhs and 
then for further finance it had lent about 13 lakhs at the time of the last 
balance sheet, and now the loan is reduced to Rs 11? lakhs 

Pi csident — That corresponds to the premium on the shares vou issued*’ 

Mr Bilimoria — ^Yos 

President — ^You have made a smaller investment in the Shahahnd 
company? 

Ml Bihmoi la — ^Rs 11,40,000 

President — And the other is Rs 15 lakhs? 

Mr Bthmoria — ^Yes. 


Not printed 
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3/r Gimoata — The point that puzzles me is that you have given divideiul 
to the Indian Cement Company and therefore you must have induded 
its 15 lakhs in that You have given a dividend on the n'liole share capital, 
part of which IS invested in two companies, one of winch at that time was 
not earning any dividend, and yet you have given them dividend 

Mr Bihmo7 ta — Not to them hut to the shareholders of the Indian 
’Cement Company out of the profits of the Porhandar works 

President — ^Then there is another item This loan to the Cwalior 
Cement Company is mainly financed hy you yourselves borrowing? 

Mr Bilimorta — ^Yes 

Ml Gtnwala — ^I would rather like to be quite clear about that You 
have got Rs 15 lakhs and Rs 11,40,000? 

Mr Bihmoi la — ^Yes 

Mr Gimoada — ^This money is entitled to a dividend first of all in tlie 
Indian Cement? 

Mr Btlimoria — But this money is not separate money This money that 
18 invested in these two concerns is'^part of the money obtained from the 
issue of new shaies by the Indian Cement Company 

Mr Gtnwala — ^That capital will eai n in the Gwalior and the Shahabad 
Company. 

Mr Btltnioi la — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — In addition to that it will be entitled to a dividend in 
the Indian Cement Co ? 

President — ^But conversely the old capital in the Indian Cement Company 
will he entitled to its share in the profits of the Gwalior and Shahabad 
Companies 

Mr Btltmoria — Supposing these companies are in an earning condition 
Whatever dividends are declared by these companies go first of all to the 
Indian Cement Company in proportion to its holdings These go to add to 
the profits made by the Indian Cement Company, and then therd is the total 
amount which is distributed by the Indian Cement Company Such a posi- 
tion has never actually arisen. 

Mi Gtnwala — -In trying to calculate what you ought to earn we must 
take the three companies together 

Mr Btltmoria . — ^Yes 

President — I think you have calculated the manufacturers' profit on the 
block account Normally your share and debenture capital would approxi- 
mately equal your block account 

3jfr Gtnwala — ^I would rather be inclined to take the whole thing 
together 

This sum of nearly Rs 10,50,000 that your Company hav6 spent between 
1917 and 1923 lofiews practically the whole of your machinery, does it not? 

Mr Btltmoria — ^Except just a small 'poition which we call clinker mill, 
which also we can adapt to increase' the output 

Ml Gtnwala — ^IVhat was your block value in 1917 ? 

Mr Bilimoiia — It uould be to-day’s block value less the money spent 
subsequently. 

President — Plus certain engines which you have actually wiitten off? 

Mr Btltmoria — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — In 1917 your output was the same as your present output ? 

‘Mr Btltmoria — ^Yes, but that is a compulsory reduction Last year we 
could have produced 25,000 tons with the vertical kiln We produced 
less because we could not sell all the output 

Mr (rin itala —With regard to the new shares you raised them in 1922? 
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Ml 73ihinoiia — shares ■R'cre actually issued in October or Nmcnilier 
1919 

ill? Gmihola — ^How many? 

Ml Bthmoria — 7,600 shares of Rs 250 each at a premium of Rs 150 
each, that is to say, the capital of the Company was doubled 
ilf? Grnunla — ^AVhat was the face value of the Capital? 

Mt Bihmoria — ^Tho capital before the issue of new shares was Rs 19 
lakhs That was doubled to Rs 38 lakhs plus a premium of Rs 11,40,000 
Ml Ginuala — You have got that prcmuim because of the high dividends? 
M't Bihmo'iia — Not because of the high dividends, but because of tbo 
excited state of the share market at the time 

President — Bverj’body was rather iniclined to plunge at that time 

ilf? Bilimona — ^Evon the w’lsest of men 

Ml Ginvbdla — ^When did they begin to rank for dividend? 

Mt Bihmoiia — From the 1st of Juh 1922 

Mr Gimeala — Really speaking, the value of the premium was much 
greater, for that reason 
Ml Bibmoiia — Yes 

President — In the table vou have given in answei to Question 86 lou 
have shown certain sums as ranking for dindend for 1919, 1920, and 1^21, 
but as the new’ capital did not rank for dividend until the 1st of July 1922, 
surely the capital for dividend must remain at Rs 19 lakhs up to that 
peiiod? 

BIr Bthmoria — ^Yes, up to the 30th June 1922? 

President — ^In your answer you have shown different amounts 
Mr Bthmoria — I noticed tnat later 

Piesidcnt — ^Wo tried to frame this rjuostion so ns to avoid confusion 
.We have not cpiite succeeded in our effort Ic should bo Rs 19 lakhs for 
each of these years 

Mr Bihmoiia — Those figures in the second column in 80 (o) represent 
the paid-up capital of old as well as new shares 

Piesident — We asked the amount of the paid-up share capital ranlintj 
foi dividend, especially to guard against that 

Ml Bthmoiia — I only noticed the mistake while I was trav’olling in 
the tram to Simla I beg to be excused for it 

Piesidcnt — Has that affected the percentage on the next page? 

Mr Bthmoria — Not at all The percentage is all right Only ono 
dividend is paid on new shares after the participation 

Pi esident — So long as it has not got into the percentage figures, I think 
that it IS all right 

Blr Ginwala On page 20, in your answei to question 90, vou say 
“ If oil fuel becomes available, etc , etc ” When do you expect that? 

Ml Bihmoiia — During the time of coal scarcity, particularly during 
the time of scarcitv of wmgons and high prices of coal, we were seriously 
thinking of using oil fuel 

Ml Ginwala — That was for power? 

Ml Bthmoria — For both purposes Oil can be used in the kiln as well 
President — Can you tell me when that was^ 

Ml Bilimoria — ^About 1918-19 

Piesidcnt — At about the same time when the railways were thinking 
of using oil fuel foi engines 

Mr Bthmoria — We found that the cost of oil deliv’ered at the works 
would be about the same, but w’ork W’lth oil fuel is so much cleaner and 
better m every way It lequired a capital expenditure of about three lakhs 



for the erection of storage tanks, etc , and perhaps we might sometimes he 
landed in difficulties on account of non-shipment and so we had to postpone 
the measure 

Fi esident — One understands that 

Mr Bzlimoria — ^Porbandar is an outlying port at which steamers from 
Persia with oil can touch 

BIt Gimoala — When you earned good dividends you did not carry anj - 
thing to the reserve fund? 

BIr Bthtnoiia — We have never earned good dividends 

Mt Gmwala — ^You have 

BIr BiUmoria — Only one year ue earned 14 per cent dividend 

BI'} GtnwaJa — ^You earned 15 per cent in 1921 < 

BIi Bihmona — ^Yes 

BIi Otmoala — But you did not cany more than a lakh of rupees to the 
reserve 

BIr Bihmoi la — We never had the chance to do that 

Picsjdcnt — 1 admit that you have not had as much as some other 
companies 

BIr Ginvala — Don’t you attach some importance to laying something 
by for the future'’ 

BIi Bdinwiia — ^If j’ou take the 15 per cent you will find that there is 
hardly any scope for taking anything out of that 15 per cent on Rs 19 
lakhs would be Rs 2,85,000 > 

Pievdcnt — By cutting your dividend, you could have saved some three 
or four lakhs 

Bit Bdimona — Not three or four lakhs The 15 per cent is only for 
one year 

Ptesulent — You were able to declare dividends for three years? 

BIr Bthmoi la — I can tell you this 5 8 is the average, and multiplied 
by 19, it comes to about Rs 11 lakhs 

BIi Gtniuala — That is including the new shares? 

BIi Bihmona — There was only one dividend on new shares, that was 
about Rs 40,000 

Ml Ginwalo — ^For how many years are you calculating? 

BIi Bihmona — The aveiago rate for the whole period was 58 per cent 
So, 19 lakhsx5 8 would be about a lakh oi a little ovei, then multiply 
it bv 10 years 

Bh Ginwala — ^You took Rs 11 lakhs as the premium and you have built 
up your lesoive in that wa 3 ' 

Bh Bihmona — ^It was intended to be built up as a reserve and invested 
as a veij good investment in the Shahabad Cement Company 

BIr Kale — ^What is the idea underlying the Indian Cement Company 
going 111 for investments in these two other companies? 

Bh Bihmona — The original idea was to extend the capacity of the works 
at Poibundar itself, to bring it up to the latest model by putting in the 
wet piocess and so on We wanted to double its capacity which was then 
about 20,000 tons It was intended to raise it to 40,000 with the wet 
process We thought thai; we \Could do that with about Rs 15 lakhs and 
subsequently we found that the puces of machinery were so very high that 
the extension could not be earned out at the above figure We also con- 
sidered the question whether it would not be better to spend that big amount 
at another place in erecting a factory, so that our centres of distribution 
might be increased That was why we decided to put up a branch works 
of the Porbandar Company in Gw'alior, and the money that was intended 
to be spent at Porbandar was invested in the share capital of the Gwalior 
Conipan 3 uhicli ivould not have been registered as a separate company 
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but for certain objections raised by the Gwalior State Otberwlse, it would 
have been simply an extension of the Poibundar Woiksj and uould have 
been owned by the Poibundai 'Worhs 

Mt Kale — The Gwalior and Shahabad Works may bo taken as off- 
shoots, and also as supplementing your supplies in the markets in different 
parts of the country? 
illf. Kilimoria — ^Yes 

Mr Kale — ^Tliat is to say, you wanted t.' put your eggs in different 
baskets so that if there was some loss at one place, it might be compensated 
by some slight gain at another place? 

Mr. Bilimoria — Suppose we had doubled the capacity of the Porbandar 
Works, then the position iwould have been worse to-day 

Mr Kale — It is from the point of view which I have Suggested that you 
have done it? 

Ml Bihmona — ^Yes 

Ptesident — ^In Form No II given in answer to Question 91, you have 
an item “ Saving by the use of gypsum ” Wliat exactly does that mean ? 

illr Btlimoina — Gj'psum .costs Us 20 a ton delivered at the uoiks If 
you add 5 tons of gypsum to 100 tons of cement, it means that j’qu get 105 
tons of cement Five tons of gypsum cost only Rs 100 at Rs 20 a ton 
Now its value in the changed form is about Rs 40 a ton 
Ml >Giniuala — Is it purely a mechanical mixture ? 

ilZi Bjliviona — It is very fine mixture The mixture is made by 
machinery 

Mr Giniiala — ^There are .no .chemical changes? 

Ml Btlimo'na — N o 

il/i Gtnwdla — Your 100 tons 'of cement with the addition of 5 tons of 
gypsum would come to 105 tons of cement? 

Mi Bdimoiia — Yes Five tons <of cement would cost Rs 200, wheioas 
five tons of gypsum would cost only Rs 100 Tliat is the saving by gypsum 
Anothei way of doing it is to show it in the cost of production as raw 
material 

President — Is it not included in the figures under raw materials? 

Mr Bilimot la — ^Yes, it is included in Forr’ I 

Biesident — ^Then in your answer to question 93, you have given us an 
estimate showing to what extent you think -you would bo able to bring 
down the works cost, .given favourable conditions 

Ml Bihmoiia — Given full output and present-day conditions 
Prestdent — ^The most important thing is that you can bring down the cost 
of power and fuel from Rs 20-8-0 to Rs 15 75 a ton How is that to be 
accomplished ? 

Ml Biliinoim — ^That has already been accomplished 
Biesident Is your .coal running to waste on a smaller output? 

Mr Biltmoria — ^The former coal was very much dearer 
President —'Wliat saving has occurred since 1919? 

Ml Bilimoi la — ^As 'I pointed out in the previous paragraph, wo have 
recently been usipg a mixture Of Bengal Coal and the Central Provinces 
Pencil Valley coal ‘ . 

•President , — ^You have told us About that You did not say that that was 
e recent innovation, 'did you? 

Mr.i Bdimona — ^Yes, "that is the .explanation 

President Do you mean »to say that until 1923 you were using nothing, 
but Bengal coal? 

Mr Bihmona I said that we were using Bengal coal foi 'boileis Although 
apparently cheap, on the .wliola it was dealer because boileis would have to 
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be cleaned oftenei and the quantity used was considerahly inoie, but since 
then it appears the ’quality of -that coal has improved, -as they have gone 
deeper Our expeiiments both at Porbundar and Gwalior have now led uS 
to the decision of using half and half m both boilers and kilns i 

President — Then you ‘also show leduction in' the eo&t of packmg How 
IS that to come about? 

Mr Bihuiorta —In the fiist place we had been using vei-y fine twill bags 
costmg about Bs. *6 to 7 per hundred more than the bags used by other 
^mpanies We got samples of these 'coarser bags and made experiments 
r packing cement in them and transporting Our previous hags were bettel 
Ill appearance That was One factor, and 'another factor was that We could 
'^ipw make a bettor contract for jute bags than we had entered 'into pi>eviously 
I The price of the bags to-day is about Bs 83 per hundred 

President — In your answer to question '13, you are pretty confident that 
you can get down to these figures, provided you get your full output 

Ml Bilxmoria — Not only that We have worked for one full month, that 
is the month of ^lay, and we have got the actual costs fbr that month and 
they are not above these figures 

Mr Gimeala Can you let us have those figures? 

Mr Bilimoi la — Yes The figure for the month of May * icomes to 
Its 36 8 but it includes overhead charges winch we always take for <our own 
pill poses How deducting overhead charges, it comes to Rs 33'3 It is bettor 
than these 

Mr GtnwqXa — ^There is a confusion df iteraiS Do your overhead charges 
include depreciation? 

Mr Bilimorta — ^No 

President — What we call overhead charges aie only (a) depreciation, (h) 
interest on working capital, and '(c) head ofcce expenses and agent’s commis- 
sion Wo have to stick to some one system, otherwise we cannot compare 
'the figures of the diilereut 'Companies 

Mr Btlimona — ^Do you mean that depreciation should be mcluded m the 
overhead charges? 

Mr Gtnwala — Yes We call overhead charges all cjiaiges above the works 

cost except the manufacturers’ profit Give us the works cost 

Ml Btlimoi la — That is Rs 33 3 as against this Rs 36 5 — tliat is for one 
month’s full runnmg 

Mr Gimvala Compared to the Gwalioi costs and the Central Provinces 
Portland 'Cement Company’s costs which they have allowed us to piiblish, 
your costs are very high 

Mr Btlilnona — Could you give me an indication of the difference? 

Mr Ginwala — They are well oft in the matter of 'Coal Their cost under 
“ power and fuel ” comes only to Rs 10 

Mr Bilimoria — ^Rs 10 pdi ton of cement? In Gwnlior, we are very much 
less than that 

Mr Gtnwala — Even compared to Gwalior, their costs me much lowei 

Mr Btlimona — ^Decause their output is 21 times that of Gwalioi and 
over three times that of Poibandar They aie producing 100,000 tons pei 
annum 

President — ^They actually produced only 25,000 tons, which was 8 months’ 
production 

Mr Btlimona — It is over 3,000 tons a month Their cost is on the 
basis of 3,000 'tons That probably explains the reasons why oui costs should 
bo higher 


* See also Statement II 
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Mr Ginwala — ^In malang our calculations, wc need not talte the most 
efficient plant, but we bav© to take an average, reasonably equipped and 
operated plant 

President — we compaie your future estimate, about which we am 
asking you ]ust now, with the costs of the Central Provinces Company, and 
if we make allowances for the increased cost of fuel that you have to pay 
which would be nearly six rupees a ton — and then there is one other item, 
VIZ , that they have not incuiied any expenditure on repairs to machinery — 
if you add all this to j'oui estimates, it comes to Rs 38J, so that there is not 
much difference m the total 

Mr Ginwala — I uas comparing with 1923 costs 

Ml Bihmorta — I don’t think that the Central Provinces Portland Cement- 
Company produced any largo quantity in 1923 

Mr Ginwala — ^They started on the first of November 1923 What is 
your average cost for the last six months? 

Mr Bihmorta — It will be very heavy because our factory had to be closed' 
for three months for want of space 

Mr Ginwala — You had so much stock of cement? 

Mr Bihinoria. — The position to-day is this We worked from 1st May 
as I mentioned, and we have closed down on the 2Gth June after one month 
and 26 days’ wwk because there is no space and the sales particulaily duiing 
the monsoon are veiy slack and also shipments are not piacticablo As -soon 
as the cement warehouse, which has a capacity of 3,000 tons, gets empty, wo 
will again manufacture Now we can only manufnctuie by fits and starts 
The cost of manufacture for the period of such fits and starts would not 
be at all a correct guide, but w'e have got these costs for the months that 
we have been woiking 

Mr Gimeala — With regard to your future cost, is this the utmost to 
which you can reduce it? 

Mr Bilimcria — Yes, so long as the costs of coal and bags remain as at 
present You cannot reduce the consumption of coal As regards general 
services, supervision and local office charges, as a matter of fact wo have dis- 
missed a portion of our staS because w'o caunot carry on coiilinuously and 
we did not engage any more staff during the tw’o months that wo ran in 
May and June Wo thmk that no further reduction is possible there 

Mr Ginwala — I suppose that there is no means of transporting cement 
except in bags or bands You cannot send it in bulk without packing hire 
salt? 

Mr Bihmorta — ^Thab point w'as considered sonic time ago by a company 
or a laihvaj" who wanted very large quantities of cement, but they found 
that transportation in bulk by steamer was impossible, and even if -^ou sent 
it by railway wmgons it was liable to be exposed to many risks, and peihaps 
might result in tlieir having to pay a higher price than they would have to pay 
with the packing 

Mr Ginwala — ^Is that due to weather conditions ? 

Mr Bilim 01 la — ^The transhipment is a big difficulty 

Mr Ginwala — Supposing you had no transhipment? 

Mr Bihmoiia — ^If wo want to go beyond Kathiaw'ar, there is compulsory 
ti anslnpmei-c 

Mr Ginwala — ^Take the broad gauge or the metre gauge where you have 
no transhipment 

Mr Symons — should say that it is practically impossible In the 
first place you should have special tank wagons made Cement is like wmter 
If there are any holes, it would simply flow away like water Apart from 
that, if there was the slightest question of dampness, tlie cement would 
be spoilt and if you had heavy wunds, it would simply sweep the thing 
awmy 2^hen you reach the journey’s end it woukT no-o +>-nnnr«r,rfed. 



’Then it could not be done m a loose form Bags would have to be added 
at the other end Otherwise, the wastage would be considerable 
Mr Ginwala — have seen salt, for instance, taken in bulk 
Mr Symons — I have never heaid of cement being taken in that way 
President — Coming to the overhead, on this question of depreciation you 
have given the opmion that, owing to heavy wear and tear and to tbo fact 
that cement factories have to run continually for all the 24 houis, you cou- 
Bider that the rate of depreciation should not be less than 10 pei cent for 
machinery H pei cent is m itself a concession rate, is it not^ 

Mr Btlimoiia — It was formerly 5 per cent only, and we had to appeal 
to the Government and the Income-tax authorities to laige the figure to LO 
per cent , and they have just comj^romised by raising it to 74 per cent 

President — ^Do jmu consider, for instance, that the wear and tear on 
cement-making machines is gi eater than m the case of the sfeel-making, 
machinery I mention steel-niakiiig machinery because it is the thing ive 
happen to know most about. 

Mr Symons — ^I have no expeiience of steel-malang machinei*y, hut I 
think they have a few machmes of a very heavy type, whereas m the cement 
works you have got a large nmnber of machines more or less small Theie- 
fore I think there would be gieater wear and teai on these tjian on the 
steel machines 

President — Howevei it is not a mattei of importance In answer to 
question lOS you have told us how the agent’s commission is calculated 
You do not deduct, I understand, interest on debentmes or any leserve 
allotment before strikmg the profits on which the agent’s commiqsion is 
calculated. 

Mr Btltinoria — That is generally the practice m Bombay all com- 

panies We are following the ordinary practice 

President — The question always aiises how far it is leasonable foi Govern- 
ment or the Legislature to take that into account when fixing the rate of 
piotection 

Mr Ginwala —You take 10 per cent of what would be the depreciation 
fund? Suppose the depreciation fund is Rs 1,50,000 Can you show a pro- 
fit without deducting the depreciation of Rs 1,50,000 in which, according 
to this, the agents are entitled to a share? 

President — ^Is that a fair way of doing it? 

Mr Bilimoi ta — ^That is considered fair by all firms m Bombay 

X Manufacturer’s Profit 

President — You say in answer to question 112 that a return of less than 
12 per cent on ordinary shales would not attract mvestois 
Mr Bilimorta — ^It is so 

President — But there is a good deal of difference betw^een the piospect of 
a dividend and a dividend actually paid 

Ml Bilimoria — ^An old company, for instance, is paying to-day a dividend 
of 12 per cent I think the market price w'ould be based on something like 
9 per cent That is in the case of mill shares, but in the case of a new 
concern which you wish to start and where you want to mvite capital, ft 
should be attractive 

President — ^It is rather on the basis of the old coU'tern that v/e want 
to go, and on that basis the companies w'ould presumably receive the assis- 
tance they require to enable them to pay that dividend 

Mr Ginwala — See the answer to question 108 I do not see why the 
agent’s commission is calculated like that you have a cerfcam pimimuin 
Rs 45,000 here 

"Mr Bilimoria — ^That is not commission 
Mr Ginwala — 'That is ofiice expenses you have got a lump sum? 
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•Mr Bilimoria, — ^That Js not got by the agents Tlie agent’s monthly 
remuneiation or ■nhat ib lmo^^’n as otBce allo'\\auco m the case of the Indian 
Cement Co is only Es COO a month That is ^ihnt is Icnonn as agent’s, 
reinnnei ation foi conducting the business of the Company and there are tli/^ 
office G\pci'ises, maintenance of staff, etc 

Mr 'Gimoala — ^Do you get a lump sum for that? 

Mr Bihmona — No These aie actuals ffhey are spent on behalf of the 
Company 

Mr Gw Mia la —Is there any mmimuni guarantee? 

Mr Bthmorm — ^No 

3Ir Gmwala — So that ac present there is no question of getting anjdihing? 

Mr Bihmona — No 

Mr Qinumla — Supposing we weie lecommendmg protection and uo wanted 
•to find out what the Company ought to get hy nay of a selling price, uc 
cannot include 10 per cent depieciation, and no cannot include 10 tier ceiit^ 
pa debenluie interest as part of the agent’s commission 

Mr Btlimorta — I quite understand your objection to that 

Mr Gmwala — There are these various other things that you meiitioa 
here — sinking fund, etc 

Mr Bilnnona — Sinking fund is not anything distinct from dcprccinlion 
m this case 

Mr Ginibala — So that vou agree that, oidlnnrily speaking, these bhould 
not he taken into account uhen calculating the agent’s eommibsion 

Mr. Bihmona — As stated by mo this is the general practice ni Bombay - 
But I behove, if a suggobtiou is put forunrd before the agents m the hglii 
of the piesent position of tlio industry, tfiej would bo sure to give reasonable' 
consideration to it 

Mr Ginwala — In calculating your manufacturer’s profit you have taken all' 
along 12 per cent P 

Ml Btlimorta — Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — In the case nf a protected industry 10 per cent would 
be considered a reasonable leturn, would it not? 

Mr Bthtnorta — Yes, beenu'o protection itself implies Hint ilic uulusiry 
is not in a uoimnl state, and 1 tlmik sbnreliokleis would bo satisfied v\ith 
that percentage 


XI Clatm I or Protfction 

President — On this question of natural advantages I really want to diaw 
youi attention to the fact that the industry in India has certain natural 
advantages — w^o admit — m the matter of raw materials and so on, but also 
got ceitain natuial disadvantages, the di'-tanco of the coal from the raw materials 
and the distances of the fucloiies from the most important markets The 
second might change in course of tunc, hut the first, though it might he 
miniunzed, cannot he lemoved » 

Mr Bthmotia — Aie you referuug to my own company? 

President — It applies to all, but to a grenloi extent to you as the distance 
of the coalfields f’om youi v^orks is very gicat 

Mr Bthmuna — I think this disadvantage might be considered ns balanced 
by the facility to make shipment by sea to certain places, and that WBb the 
consideration wffiich led us to establish the factory at Boibundai 

President — ^Youi expectations have not been altogether fulfilled? 

Mr Bihmona — Itnfoi tunatoly not 

President — Of course it is nn old ciiticism against India that tlio business 
IS too much conceuliated at the principal poits and that it is not sufficiently 
‘’plead over the other areas Here wo come to the ciaix of the whole thing 
At page 26 you sav^ " Wc can also confidontlv say that if this iiidubtiv is 



not allowed to succumb to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled 
to survive, it will ceitainly be m O' position ten or fifteen yeais hence to 
face world competition ” It ib not clear to me on the cost of production 
figures you have submitted that this is really the case Taking your future 
estimate of your works costs, which amount to Es 3^5, T worked out tho 
incidence of the overhead chargeb on the full outturn on certain assumutions, 
and they won’t exactly agree with the figures that you have given us f think 
the total of the ovei'head charges comes to a little lower than yotis It 
works out to about Es 17^- a ton over the works cost The assumption then 
is that if you should get Es 65 at the works u ith your works cost of Es 37 5, 
you are ]ust about in a normal condition You have got to pay fioight 
to Bombay, another Es 6 That is, you can put your cement on the Bombay 
market at Es 61 a ton Do you thmk that you ivill get this price in com- 
petition with imported cement? 

Mr Biltmoria — That assumes that we -will be able to produce and dis- 
pose of the w'hole output 

President — ^I am not talking about the immediate question of protection- 
In 15 years* time, you say, you will be able to do without protection It is 
not clear to me how’^ you are going to do it You see, if theie were no pro- 
tection at all at present, foreign cement wmuld be coming in at from Es 46 
to Es 60 a ton So far as I can see on the lowest figures you have given us, 
nothing less than Es 60 will do for you m Bombay 

Mr Bdhnmia — ^Your figures take manufacturer’s profit also 

Ptesidenf — This is the difficulty m my mind that I want to bring to 
your attention On the basis of Es 37 5* estimate of works costs you want 
about Es 60 a ton m the Bombay mariiet to give you a fair return on 
capital 

Mr Btlimorta — ^Yes 

President — If there was no protection^ cement would be coming in not 
higher than Rs 5ff On tliat basis you have got to take Es 10 ofi some- 
how, and that means you have got to brmg your woiks costs to Es 27 
If you are gomg to be able to dispense with protection, you will have to be 
able to sell at Bombay at Es 50 a ton 

Mr Bilim oria — You are only considfenng the Bombay market 

President — Yes, because it is your most important market and must be 
in the nature of the case T quite admit that lower prices in Bombay will 
be counterbalanced' to some extent by the slightly higher prices m other 
markets 

Mr Bihmoria — May I Imow how you have worked out the figures? 

President — ^I have taken interest on working capital at Ee 1-8 a ton 

Depreciation - Es 5 

Head office expenses and agent’s commission Es 3 
Manufacturer’s profit . v Es 8 

These four items together come to Es 17-8 If you add this to Es 37-81 
you get Es 55 If again you add Es 6 for freight to Bombay you get 
Es 61 

Mr Ginwala — You must add sojxiethmg more for landing charges, etc , — 
it will come to Es 3 oi 4 

President — That makes it woise The point I am repeatmg is this 
Before you can dispense with protection you have got to brmg down your 
works costs far below Es 37-8 

Mr Bihmoria — You have taken the agent’s commission at Es 3 that 
means Es 90,000 and that assumes a profit of Es 9 lakhs 

President' — Takmg agent’s commission, head office expenses, etc , they 
come to Es 4J lakhs loughly 

Mr Bihmoria — 10 per cent of that uill come to Es 45,000, that will 
come to Es 1^ a tonv 

li 2 
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President — On the other hand, as Mr Ginn ala pointed out, I have not 
taken into account the landing charges on jour cement to Bombay Taking 
Es 60 as a round figure, you have got to go down from Bs 60 to Es 50 
before you can dispense with protection 

Mr. Bilimona — You have taken manufacturer’s profit at 10 per cent - It 
IS not necessary that we should realise the pi ice of Es 60 in Bombay m order 
to liv6i because' the position to day is so critical that the sbarelioldcrs ivould 
rather prefer to see the Company's existence continued than to let it die 

President — am looking 15 years ahead You will have to offer a rea- 
honable prospect that, if eventually protection is dispensed ivitb, you will 
bo able to go on 

Mr. Gtnwala The point is this You ha^o got your best markets at 
the ports The largest quantity of cement is used m ports. There is a 
considerable amount of cement now used by the ports which is imported 
One of the things that cement companies want is to capture that market 
Now let us assume that you have captured that market if protected by a 
taiifi W'all When you have done that the question arises whether you 
will be irt a position to do without protection There is no answer to this 
question in your statement There ore two or three pos'.iido answers 
One is that the price of inipoited cement nia> go up, but you hare yourself 
admitted that you think it will come down 

Mr, Bihmona — ^That is ‘O long as the present depression continues I 
do not meon that it would continue for io years The price of imported 
cepieut w on id -go up 

Mr, Gmwala — That is one possible eolulion Wo are looking it from it 
broad pomt of view, but, judging by present-day tendencies, there is not much 
likelihood of the foreign price going up If it goes up, w'ell and good It is 
one possible solution The other solution is that you raav be able to realise 
a much higher price m the interior of the countrj but there, von say, you 
have got a very small market 

President — ^Also this particular factory is not w’cll situated for the internal 
market 

Ml Bihinoiia — No, except for Kathiawar, Gujarat and a part of Eaj- 
putana 

Mr Giniuala — ^Tho third thing is to cut down your cost, hut jmu ha-ro 
given your future estimate which is also fairly high 

President — I do not see where anv real big saving is to come from it> 
order to cut it dow'n from Es 37 5 to Es 27 6 

Mr Bilwiorta — What I understand from you is that, if protection is once 
given, it will be necessary to continue indefinitely 

President — That is not what the Fiscal Commission has said at all 

Mr Bihmona — That is your fear I understand and you assumed a period 
of say 10 to 15 years 

President — 1 am only taking some future peiiod 

Mr Bihmona — ^That assumes that the consumption of the scoirntry at 
the end of the period will still be so low' ns not to overtake the pioductioa 
and that there is no chance also for the puces to go up to the proper level 

President — ^The point is, what is the proper level of price ? 

Mr Bihmona — ^The proper level is when the industry makes a leasoft- 
able profit 

President — ^That is not in the least what the Fiscal Commission meant, 
i\Vnat they said m this connection was that jou should be able to hold youi 
own against any coimtiy m the w'orld so that you cannot he undersold 

Mr Bthmona --^My argument is that in about 10 years’ time oonsuniptiou 
in the countiy wull be so much mpio than it is at present 

Vrcsidcni — ^That w'on’t help you becouso this estimate is based on 'sour 
tall outturn '' 
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Mr Bilimoria — ^So much more than the piesent that the total production 
of the country will not be sufficient to meet the demand, and prices uiU^ 
then be regulated by a free market 

Mr Ginwala — The theory of protection assumes that domestic produc- 
tion ultimately equals domestic demand Theiefore there is no room for 
any artificial raising of prices owing to the demand being greatei than the 
supply 

Mr Bihmoria — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — In that case youi aigument does not hold at all 
Mr Bilimona — To-day a i^ortion of the quantity consumed by the countiy 
IS supplied by foreign countiies, that is about 20 pei cent of the total pro- 
ducing capacity of the country, with the lesult that the country is only able- 
to put fozth 40 per cent of itt, total output and is not in a position to put 
forth 60 per cent 

President — That is not relevant to the question 

Mr Bihmoria — My point is this if the foreign competition is eliminated 
altogether the piesent mdigenous companies will have a partially e\panded 
market whereby they can increase their output fiom 40 pei cent to 60 pet 
cent and thereby theie will be partial lelief obtained 

Mr Ginwala We are giving you an increase from 40 to 100 per cent We 
are assuming that you work up to the full capacity and that the foreign 
manufacturer is out of the country 

Mr. Bilimona — I do not think you assume that 

Mr Ginwala — Behind the tariff wall the foieign manufacturer goes out 
The question is, after the foreign manufacturer has gone out, is he to remain 
out for ever? i 

Mr Bilimona — No 

President — The theory of the Fiscal Commission w’as this they laid dow n 
-—and the condition has been accepted by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Government of India — that, before protection i« granted, there should be a 
reasonable probability that eventually the industry concerned should be able 
to hold its orra without protection In the case of the iron and steel industry 
there w'as the enormous advantage which India possessed in its non ore 
What I am trying to get at is this I do not see that there is any natural 
advantage sufficiently great for the cement manufacturer to make it reason- 
ably certain that he will eventually be able to do without protection 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Yffiat I conclude from your remarks is that even witii 
protection some of the companies must go out of existence 

President — That was not m my mind foi a moment at all Let us take 
a h’sqiothetical case Let us sav that at the end of ten je.ns the demand of 
cement in India has grown to 600,000 tons and owing to the giant of pio- 
tection this is entirely supplied bv firin': pirducing in India, all ol them 
working to their full capacity witli then costs as low as possible, and there 
IS no overproduction Then supposing the question v as raised wdicthei pro- 
tective duties should be continued, I do not see, on the figures put befoie ua 
bj' you, that there is any leasouable prospect of the protective duty being 
removed because, as soon as it w’^as removed, the foreign manufacturer would 
agam come m, because the natural advantages are as much with him as 
with you 

Mr Bilimona — ^But it seems to me consumption will have increased 
'You are assuming that it would bo equal to the production of the country 
and you are assuming a long period 

President — Do you want puces fixed on the basis that you ought iu 
produce a little less than the country can consume P ‘ 

Mr Bihmoria — ^You are assuming a very long period and at the same 
time assuming that the demand will at the end of that period be equal 
production 

President — must assume that 
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Mr Btlunona — ^The time mHist come Vliea *tlie consumption will exceed thfe 
production 

President — Why must.it come? 

Mr Bilimona — ^Why should it not come? 

President — If you are asking for it on the assumption that you have to put 
a prohibitive duty on imported cement and then the existing companies aie 
to sit quietly and produce less than the country lequires and make your own 
puces, you are saying the very thing which would put me dead against vcui 
case 

Mr Btlimoria — That is not my letaotfest intention In the first place 
the duty would be put on by the Legislature and it will be in the hands of the 
Legislature to withdraw it As soon as it is found that the manufacturers 
were taking undue advantage of the protection — as soon as it found that they 
were trying to laise their prices to the detiiment of the general consumer — it 
would be absolutely m their own hands to repeal the duty 

President — ^You have not satisfied us on the figures that you haVe given 
that at any time m the future the industry will be able to dispense with 
protection I can only put it to you and it is for you to meet it if you 
can. 

Mr Btlunona — ^But, sir, my point is this that m the figures assumed by 
you of 60 rupees you are including manufacturer’s profit 

President Clearly no industry can meet foreign competition unless undef 
all normal conditions the manufacturers are making a reasonable profit 
'Periods may come when they have got to cut their prices but it must, on 
the whole, be makmg a reasonable profit in the circumstances 

Mr Btlimo'na ^But even if no profits be made, the Company can surely 
octtitmue its existence so long as it just pays its way 

President — But is that what the Fiscal Commission meant when they 
said that the.Oompany must be able to hold its own against foreign competition? 

I can only tell you that I am anxious to give vou every opportunity of 
removmg the doubts and hesitations in my mind That is why I am putting 
this to you If you can remove it so much the better, but on the figures of 
your company it is not evident where your saving can come fiom Is the 
reduction in works cost suflBcient at some future date to enable you to dis- 
pense with protection? I don’t at present see how it is going to happen 

Mr Bilimona — But my point is, as I have put it again and again, that 
the consumption in my opmion will increase very much in the next ten years 
President — I quite appieciate your point, you are perfectly entitled to 
urge it But what I meant to say is that it is lather moie important to 
meet my point, if you can, because after all what you want is to influence us 
Mr Bilimona — Certainly 

President — ^When you say that consumption w ill increase, naturally it 
will overtake the demand 

Mr Bilimona — It will exceed the demand 
President — Immediately the prices will go np 
Mr Bilimona — ^Yes 

President — When prices go up the foieign manufacturers wall he able to 
put their goods m this country inspite of the duty How' can that protection 
be withdrawn in that case? 

Mr Bilimona — I follow yonr chain of aigument You say that pro- 
duction wall go up But the demand will also go np The demand wall go up 
to such an ei tent that pi ices will go np, and the moment prices go up the 
foreign manu actuiei will take advantage of this Perhaps they will he able 
to land tlieu go-ds and make profits inspite of protection then how can 
protection be withdraw n, that is your point 

Piesxdent — If pnces go up as a result of the increase in demand, the 
foreign manufuctnreis will he able to compete with you inspito of piotection. 



‘aud us a Result iJiotection will have to continue so that the Indian industry 
may suivire The moment you remove the piotection the conditions will 'he 
woise than they aie to-day 

Ml Bilimona — ^May I know if this discussion apphes only to the Indian 
“Cement Company? 

President. — ^I am arguing the case on the basis of your own cost, because, 
with the exception of one Company wo have not yet got permission to publish 
the costs of othei firms I quite admit that ivhat I have said might be 
subject to qualifications in the case of other companies The costs^of the 
Cuahoi Company are a little less than thbse of the Porbundai Company, 
but I cannot aigue the case in detail with you on these lines unless I take 
concrete figures That is nhy I ftook the Poibundar Company I quite 
admit that the Gualior figures work out better On the other hanci, ot 
couise, jheie is much bigger addition to be made on account of freight t(t 
the principal markets in the case of the Gwaliol Company Other considera- 
tions also arise, there being other companies nearer Calcutta and Bombay, it 
might not be able to compete with them in Calcutta and Bombay and might 
have to rely entirely oh up-country markets As far as that is concerned, 
supposing the market was laige enough, the Gwalioi Cement Company could 
carry on with considerably less protection than the companies at the sea 
Coasts 

Mr Bihmoiia — I would beg to suggest that as the figure of Rs 60 
arrived at by you includes maniifactuiers’ profit, I don’t think that should 
be included in it because — 

Piesidcnt — Supposihg protection were once put on and the result of thd 
protective duty was to cut out the manufacturers’ profit altogether, yhat 
do you think the attitude of the manufacturer would be when the Legislature 
Came to consider the proposals? 

il/r Ginvjdla — ^Let Us just look at it this way You are talking of the 
increased consumption and so on Take youi present production and your 
best works cost — ^Rs 33 a ton Youi overhead charges come to Rs 17 on 
the present pioduction of 16,000 tons — depreciation Rs 11-6, woiking capital 
lie 1 and hgents’ commissioii Rs 3 That makes it Rs 17 The incidence 
bf profit you have given as Rs 20 per ton at 12 per cent I am taking 6/6tk 
of it, that makes it Rs 17 17 and 17 is 34 , that includes oveihead 

charges and profit on the present output Theii your works costs come to 
Rs 33; that makes 67 that is to say, c®-works you must get Rs 67 Now,_ 
take the Bombay market It costs you Rs 6 by way of freight , that makes 
it Rs 73 We y on’t add any other charges Now let us take the c i f 
price to Bombay It is Rs 50, is it not? Let us assume that puce remaiUa 
and we add Rs 25 duty It will just pay you if you get Rs 75 at Bombay 
Now, the question arises when you can give up this 25 rupees We took 
Rs 33 as youi works cost, we took Rs 34 as your present oveihead chaiges and 
tlie profits We will have to halve that, when you reach your full output, 
^hat gives you Rs 17 Rs 35 plus Rs 17, gives you Rs 52, add Rs 6 seA 
freight to Bombay that gives yoh Rs 58 The c i f price is Rs 50 , yoii 
still want Rs 8 You would always want it 

Mr Bilimoria — ^That is on the basis of the present output 

Mr Ginwala that is on the full output The question is wiiethei, 
once we have given protection, the industry wojild be established m the country 
tt is not a guestioU of your oiiareholders gettmg a dividend — being satisfied 
■with a little dividend or getting no dividend The, question is whether once pro- 
tection IS given, the mdustty will be able to do without it at a later date 
What I am trying to point out is that that will not be the result of pro- 
tection on the figures you have given We have taken Rs 33 as the worics 
cost, depreciation Rs 11-6 Woikmg capital Re 1 per ton 

Mt Bihmoria — We have not got to pay interest on working capital 

Picsidenf — The jToint is this In working out what the cost of pioduction 

is I should do it by taking the iiiteiest at some i ite,.8 oi 9 oi 10 per cont or. 
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•\UiateFer the rate was, on tlie block account, then calculate uhat you require 
as working capital and give you a suitable rate of interest on that 

Mr Gtnwala — I would lather take it the othei way, the total share 
capital 

President — ^We have got to provide for firms who come before us who 
have borrowed their capital 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Yoiir u orking capital is Rs 4,00,000 on the present output 
of 15,000 tons, that will give you Es 2 per ton Agents’ commission and other 
charges Rs 3 per ton That gives you Rs 16 Then, youi profit is, say, 
Rs 16 You have given Rs 20 a ton, 5 /6th of that will give Rs 16 
16+16 = 32 + 35 = 67, plus Rs 6 for freight, that comes to Rs 73 Cif price 
IS Rs 60 ]ust now M ith the 25 rupees duty you want, it comes to Rs 75 , 
so you aie all right there, you can compete Now, we have got to consider 
lihen you can do with Rs 50 instead of Rs 75 

Mt Bthmoria — Thes6 figures will be vitiated by a change when you 
assume that when a duty is levied of a prohibitive nature, so much more 
business goes to the indigenous companifes 

Mr Ginwala — I am now talking of the present position You want 
Rs 25 duty even at the present rate of output We have got to consider 
the next stage, when you will be able to do without this additional duty of 
RS 25 Let us take Rs 35 as your works oost Then when you get the full 
output ive halve the overhead charges, that comes to Es 16 That makes 
Rs 51 plus Rs 6 freight We assume the freight remains the same C i f 
price IS Rs 50, you still require Rs 7 So that oij these figuies we cannot 
contemplate any time in the future when you will be able to do without this 
Rs 7 piotection That offends against one of the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission 

Mr Btltmoria — ^For the purposes of this calculation do you take the 
present 15 per cent duty and the additional duty? 

President — ^Rs 25 includes the present duty of Es 9 plus Rs 16 
Ml Ginwala — Rs 9 is not a protective duty at all, it is a revenue duty 
Gd^ernment may take it away at any time Therefore, we must assume 
that you must get Rs 7 a ton protective duty alwmys if you were to make 
a Reasonable profit and the industry w as to live That, I say, offends against 
condition 3 to which reference has been made here 

il/7 Bihmoria — I\ty view is that, even without protection, the Company 
prospered duiing the last few years Conditions so altered because of, the 
European situation and of the over-developtnent of the industry in India 
PxMhdeni — If you will think it ovei when jou got the record of the evi- 
dence and have got a bettei giip of the subject and like to tell us more 
about it, I hope you will do so 

Mr Gtnwala — Wliat is the demand in the iiiteiior away from the ports 
fol your cement? 

Mt Bihmotia — ^If the piesent output is taken as 15,000 tons then the 
Bombay market lUU take about 8,000 to 9,000 and the rest will go elsewdierc 
Karachi, and the interioi 

President — Can you give the Kaiachi figuie? 

Mt Bthmoria — It would not be moie than 2,000 tons 
Mr Ginwalg. — In the interior you get a much bettei lead? 

Mr Bthmoria, — Of course, you take all these figures foi comparing with’ 
the imported price in Bombay you assume that our woiks price must be 
these figures but for the inteiior we can obtain a better price 

President — If all your maikets were up-countiy you could do without 
protection ? 

Mr Bihmotia — ^Peihaps 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Is it not a fact that you are much moie favourably situated 
up-country than at the ports ? ‘ 
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iJ/r, Hilimoria — ^Tbis calculation does not take into' account that advan- 
tage 

President — The other mam issue that we have been trying to put is^ 
supposing piotection were given on the scale you contemplate, would it do 
much good for two or three years? Your reply w'ould be that it enables you 
to increase your output because you mil get larger sales There is, I admit, 
an advantage to that extent But, as far aa I can judge at present, for at 
any rate a year or two, protection would not affect the prices at all The 
price would remain exactly what it is. 

Mr Bilimorta . — ^That is what I would impress upon the Board It would not 
immediately raise the price As a matter of fact the internal competition 
is so keen that no increase in price is possible in the present conditions, but 
there would be one relief, that would be that the Indian works would be able 
to sell a larger quantity than they are doing at present, by about the quan- 
tity which comes from foreign countries 

President — I would like to put it to you in this way Am I right in 
assuming that this Es 25 per ton duty is intended to be prohibitive, practi- 
cally ? 

Mr JBihmona — ^At least it is intended to effectually prevent foreign 
cement coming into the country at aU 

President — One point arises there then , even then at Burma and Madras 
foreign cement will come 

You remember what the Fiscal Coimmssion said on a question of that 
kind, that it was not reasonable to arrange the scheme of protective duties 
so that factories situated a long way off should be able to command the 
market in every part of India 

Mr Bthmona — ^I don’t think Burma can be regarded as being situated 
away from one of the companies at least 

Pr-esident — So far as your company is concerned it would be a long way 
off 

Mr Bilimorta — So long as other companies can supply the Burma market 
4 ft •will mean a reduction of pressure on other markets 

President — ^Take the Sone Valley Company for instance Do you think, 
in view of the freight that is charged between Calcutta and Rangoon, it is 
leasonable that a scheme of protection should be arranged to enable that 
company or some other company similarly situated to command the Buima 
market ° 

Mr Bilimona — My point is that, if the Sone Valley Company can ship 
cement to Burma in place of foreign cement ivhich is now being received in ' 
Burma, that will mean so much larger market for the other centrally situated 
companies 

President — I do not doubi; that, but is it reasonable f 

Mr Bilimoria — It is, so long as there is no larger burden on the consumer 

President — ^Buima is precisely the place where there is going to be a 
considerable burden on the consumer It is these outlying markets where 
there would be httle competition between the Indian companies, and the 
price would increase to the full extent of the duty at once 

Mr Bilimoi la — ^I don’t think so 

President — ^lllio is going to compete? 

Mr Bilimorta — ^The Dwarka Cement Cohipany as well as ourselves may 
be able to compete 

President — What I am putting to you is is it reasonable to arrange a 
scheme of protection on the basis that the manufacturer should necessarily 
be able to command the whole market? It is definitely opposed to what the 
Fiscal Commission said There is a difficulty there 

Mr Bilimona — I can appreciate those difficulties 



t'fesid cnt —TakQ Madras for instance Your onn factoiy at Slialialiad Is 
e parallel It is mucli neaier Madias than most of the othex factoiies are 
Ml Ginuala — ^^Vhen do you propose to manufacture cement at Shahahad? 
Ml Bihmona — After six months. 

Mr Ginwala Is it subject to your getting protection ? 

Mr Bthmoria It is subject to some financial negotiations being con- 
cluded 

Pi esideiit — ^Thefe are difficulties in my mind still It is one of thosb 
paradoxical cases in ivhich I say “It won’t do you any good” and jou 
reply “ It won’t do any harm to the consumer ” 

3Ii Btliinona — ^Don’t yoh think that the consumer is now taking an 
undue advantage? 

President — ^What do you expect the^ cohsuiner to do? He is fulfilling the 
law of his nature whicli is to consume 

Mr Ginwala. — Then, there is the proposal which you have made in your 
answer to Question 119 about additional duties Have you really considered 
that? 

3Ir Bihmona — ^We would rather prefer a fixed duty of Rs 25 a ton td 
any such elaborate arrangement 

Mr GiHioaia- - Supposing the price comes down to Rs 30 a ton owing to 
variations in exchange, ot suppose the JapfeUese Government shys wte will 
give you a rebate of 50 per cent ” 

illr Bihmona — Then the position will haVe to be reconsidered 
Mr Ginwald —You don’t attach any importance to it? 

Ml Bihmoi la — I would ptefel the general suggestion made about the 
imposition of a fixed duty 

JIf)' Gimoala ^ — ^You don’t want the duty to be vaiied except by legislation. 
That IS what it comes to^ 

Mr Bilimoria ^ — ^Yes 

Mr Kale — ^I want to ask you one question with referfeace to whsLt 
Mr. Ginwala put to ymu It occurred to me that you might not be able tO" 
compete with foreign cement in the Bombay maiket ivithout protection, but 
it might be just possible* for you to deVelop your more favourable markets 
ns a Bolt of a counteipoise Is that a practical piopositionp Fot example, 
ymu are favourably situated so far as export to adjdceiit countries is con- 
cerned You point out that there is a difficulty of sea freight and you 
Suggest that something should be done in order to lower the freights Is it' 
your idea that protection should include some measuies to be taken by 
Government or to be taken otherwise, so as to facilitate yoUr export of 
cement to adjacent countries? Then again, in thfe caSe of the nearer maikets, 
which you have shown in one* of your answeis^to be Surat and AhiUedabad, 
for instance, where you are comparatively favourably situated, is it possibld 
that those markets would develop in the course of the next 10 or 16 years 
so that you would be able to dispose of a larger portion of yoUr productidn 
in those markets? And that will be a sort of set off against the disadvaiitage 
Wdiich you are confronted wuth in relation to Bombay? That appeals to me 
to be the only wmy of escape from the difficult position which lies in front of 
you 

Ml Bthmoria — t think that cement is ari. article of such* diversified uses 
that, when proper piopaganda is carried out for its use in substitution of 
other articles, then in the next 10 or 15 years to come, the consumption in 
the country itself, which w^e expect to grow m thd natural course of things, 
should grow more on account of these various other uses 

Mr Kale — I want j'our opinion with regard to the favourable markets 

3-r Bihmona — ^That wmuld applv to the markets wffiich you refer to, 
namely, the markets adjacent to us, Kathiawar, Gurerat, Surat, Poona, and 
a palt of Rajputana I believe that oui sales in these adjacent maikets will 



gjTow moie than ptopoitionately in course of time as the uses oif the article 
are moie publicly Isnown and advertised 

Ml Kale — So that even if you lose in the Bombay maiket, you would be 
gaming in these other markets? 

_ Ml Bihino-na — ^That is the position to-day 

Mr Kale — That was what occurred to me while I was reading that 
’answer I think that that is the only escape Otherwise you won’t be able 
to compete in the largest markets, mz , Bombay and Calcutta. 


The Gwalior Cement Companv. 

President — ^As regards Gwalior mj' first point is with icference to you!' 
reply to Question 45 You would have to divide these coal costs into coal 
costs and fi eight 

BIr Bihmoria — ^In the first case it is Es 5-4-0 plus Ks 6-12-0 and in the 
second case Es 9-8-0 plus Es 10-8-0 

-P)esident — ^Then in jmur answ'er to Question 51, jmu say “ The company’s 
principal markets in India are Delhi, the United Pi evinces, the Punjab, 
Cential Provinces, Eajputana, and a few outlying paits of Giparat Can 
give us any soit of idea of how' much you send to each of the maikets 
or to some of them? 

BIr Bihmoria — Wo started manufacturing only in May 
Pi esidcni you could give us the important places and the quantities 
send to them, it would be useful 

Bh Bihmoria — ^Yes, w'e will send you that 

President — On page 11, you have given us freights to certain places from 
the poits You have not given the distances in each case That is not a 
point of great importance if j’ou don’t remember 

BIr Bihmonay — We have not got the distances hero 
President — On page 14, I think that yoiii building and machinery figures 
have got leveised in your answer to Question 78 
BIr Bihmoua — I am sorry for the mistake 

Piesident — As regards your future estimates of the woiks cost take fiist 
of all jiacking You haie hi ought it dowm to Es 7 3, Is it foi the same 
reason as in Porbandar’s case 
BIr Bihmoria — ^Yes 

Piesidcnt — In the case of power and fuel, it is a smaller leduction. 

BIr Bihmoria — ^Yes, because W'e w'eie using all Bengal coal and the price 
at pitsmouth was Es 14 a ton It has now' come down It is Es 12 and 
Es 20 

President —It, is based on Es 20 and Es 12 
BIr Bihmoria — Yes 

President — ^Your raw mateiial has come dowm substantially 
illr Bihmoria — That is because we have made ceitain improvements in 
the process of quarrying, supply and transport 

President — ^You have got to bring your raw' materials from some distance. 
BIr Bihmoi la — 32 miles 

BIr Ginwala — In your answer to Question 18, you say that the rojmlty 
13 Ee 1-4-0 a ton Is not that a veiy high rate of royalty? 

BIr Bihmoria — ^It was not considered high at the time when it was fixed 
up 

BIr Ginwala — ^Is Gw'ahor a shareholder in this or not? 

BIr Bihmoria — ^No They have taken Es 10 lakhs of dcbontuies 
Bh Ginwala — In your answei to Question 19 j'ou have given the freight. 
Does the raihvay belong to the Gwalioi State? 
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Mr. Bthmoria . — ^Yes 
Mr Ginivalu — Tliat is very high 

Mr Bihmona — Yes, it was oiigmally fixed 50 per cent lower but during 
the construction of the woiks they said that the rate must be raised So, 
ue had to agree 

Mr Ginwala — Is it a light railway P 
BIr Biltmoi la — Yes (2 ft line) 

Mr Ginwala — ^Then, you say that the Company has secured a lease for 
30 yeais Is that a suffaciently long period? 

BIr Bihmona — It is a faiily lung period 

BIr Ginioala — Have you got any option after 30 years? 

Blr Bihmona — Vie have option for renewal for further 30 years 
BIr Ginwala — ^^Vhat about the rates? 

Ml Bihmona — On conditions to be mutually agreed to 
Mr Ginwala — ^That is no option then 

BLi Bihmona — ^That is the usual ariangement between two respectable 
parties 

BIr GtniaaZa — AVhat about the water dues? 

BIr Symons — ^Water has got to be brought ffom a dam which is at a 
distance of 14 miles from the Works It is stored by the Irrigation Depait- 
ment They charge a cess for it 

Mr Ginwala — Where is it shown in your costs? 

Bh Bihmona — It would come under rates and taxes 
Mr Ginitiala — How much does it come to per ton ? 

Mr Bihmona — ^At present it comes to about four annas per ton, but we 
have applied to the State for a reduction 

BIr Ginwala — In your answer to Question 64, you seen to have quoted 
veiy low lates, viz , Rs 37-14-0 per ton for Banmor Js that because of, 
the keen competition in India? 

BIi Bihmona — ^Yes 

Blr Ginwala — ^You have come down as low as Rs 34 

BIr Bihmona — ^Recently w'e have gone lower than that We have 
tendered foi Rs 30 to the Chief Conti oiler of Stores 

BIi Ginwala — The freight from Banmor to Kliirgi is Rs 22-2-0 
Bli Bihmona — ^The fi eight has to be added to Rs 37-14-0 We sold 
them at Rs 60 The Punjab Company w'as the competitoi Their rate was 
only very slightly liighei That is why we got it 

Bh Ginwala — What is this contract with the United Provinces Govern- 
ment 

BIr Bihmona — That is at Rs 40 a ton It expires at the end of this 
month ^ 

Blr Ginwala — ^How many tons have you got to supply P 
BIr Bihmona — The nominal quantity mentioned is 4,000 tons But they 
are at liberty to take less than 4,000 tons They are actually taking six or 
seven hundred tons 

Mr Ginwala — ^That is f o r works? 

BIr Bilimoi la — ^Yes 

BIr Ginwala — How do yon finance this Rs 41 lakhs ? 

Mr Bihmona — Share capital is Rs 25 lakhs Debenture capital is Rs 10 
lakhs Loan by the Indian Cement Company is llj lakhs 

Blr Ginwala — Is that in addition to the share capital? 

Mr Bthmoria — Yes Loan by the Inipeiial/Bank is Efe 2^ lakhs The 
rest is workjig capital, that is, -whatever is above Rs 41 lakhs 
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lit Oiimala.—Vfhat do the debentures cairyF 
Mr Bihmoria 8 per cent 

Mr Ginwala — ^In Eorm No II, you give your total ivorks" cost as Rs 41 
in round figures then you say that, if the factory had been working at its 
full capacity, it would come to Rs 29 Why should it make so much differ- 
ence ? 

Mr Bihmoria — ^Because the production was only 7,400 tons — equal to 
about 15,000 tons as against 40,000 tons output That would make a consi- 
derable difference 

President — Why should power and fuel come down by Rs 4 a ton ? 

Mr Btlimorta — ^Because if we run our factoi-y on a shorter output, the 
boilers and kiln consume more coal 

President — ^You merely say “ if the factory had been working at its full 
capacity ” You are not entitled to take different rates 

Mr Bihmorta — ^Because the factory is not working at its full capacity, 
tliere is this difference The increase in the power and fuel is due to the 
fact that boilers consume more fuel If the working of the factory is 
spasmodic, the kiln also consumes more fuel 

President — That seems to me a very considerable difference 
Ml Symons — There will be For the first two or three days, you would 
be using one ton of coal for a ton of cement because intense heat has to be 
obtained 

Mr Ginwala Genq^aJ services^ supervision and local office charges are 
based on actuals, arq they not? 

Mr Biltmoi la — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — Why should they go down by so much? 

Ml Btlimorta — Because of the larger output 

Mr Ginwalq, — Have you simply divided the total by the output? 

Mr Btltmoria — Not only that, but we have token this also into account 
If the works are not working to its full capacity, the cost of repairs in the 
case of a smaller output will be not exactly proportionately less but a little 
more 

Mr Ginwala — I can understand general services, etc , coming down 
because they remain the same There would not be any increase because the 
output goes up But I cannot understand why repairs and maintenance 
should go downi 

Ml Btltmoria — ^If you produce only 15,000 tons, and suppose you spend 
Rs 15,000 on repairs during the year, the incidence per ton will be more 
than if you produce 40,000 tons and spend Rs 25,000 on repairs 

President — In Form II, I find that the cost of repairs, etc , is Rs 5 17 
per ton and in the estimate of your future cost it is shown as Rs 2 20 Well, 
one figure is just about half the other and ns the full output is just about 
double, it seems that you have divided the same sum by a larger divider 
Mr Ginwala’s criticism of that procedure is that it is not fair to do that, 
because you would actually spend a larger sum on repairs, so that you are 
not entitled to bring it so low as that 

Mr Symons — When the factory is intermittently working, we have to 
find work for practically the whole of the staff and such men are included 
under repairs They have to do some work That is unfortunately the 
trouble 

Mr Ginnfala — ^There is a further reduction In your answer to Question 93 
of aboiU Rs 6 That is also on the full output When do you expect to 
get to this figure? 

Mr Bilimoiia — ^We have a large stock of bags w'hicli we have bought at 
high prices, but in the matter of coal liave come up to this figure 

Mr Ginwala — That reduces the cost by nearly two lupees 
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Mt Bilimoiia — ^As a matter of fact the Apiil figures which weie stibse-. 
quontly received from the Manager corroborate these. 

Mr Ginwala — ^Let us see the actuals for April 
Mr Biltniorta — ^Rs 7 2 is the actual figure for coal 
Ml Ginivalo ^ — ^You have got up to E.s 26 just now for April 
Mr Bihmoria — ^That includes interest and overhead charges 
Mr Gtnwala — Give us the nett woiks cost 
' Mr Bxlxmona — It comes to Es^ 23 3 really 
Mr Gimvala — That is very near your estimate Yoar answer to Question 
94 I do not understand You liave got a monthly system of cost accounting? 
Mr Bihxxioria — ^For the months it is worked, but not contmuous 
Mr Ginwala — ^You only work one week at a time? 

Mr Symons — ^No We started, for instance, in the last week in March — 
24th of March, worked the whole of April till the 10th of May 

Mr Gtmvala — ^The Indian Cement Company are the managing agents of 
the Gwalior Company? 

Mr Bihmona — ^Yes 

Mr Gxnwdla — ^They are getting commission at this rate? 

Mr Bxlimorxa — ^In the meantime they have sunk Es 26 lakhs and do 
not get interest from the Gwmlior Company so that they are not in a very 
favourable position 

Mr Ginivala — I do not understand the arrangement of the one company 
being the managing agents of the other 

Mr Bxlimorxa — It was originally intended to start an offshoot of the 
Porbandar Company in Gwalior 

Mr Gtnwala — ^This company are the managing agents of the Gwalior 
Company and the Tatas are the managing agents of the Indian Cement 
Company So Tatas are really the agents of the Gwmlior Company 

Mr Bilnxwria — ^No, because the agents’ commission in this case will go. 
to the Indian Cement Company and forms part of the profits of the Indian 
Cement Company Tatas indirectly get only 1 per cent on the profits of the 
Gwalior Company. ‘ 



Witness No. 4, 


A — Written 

Statement I — Bcpresentation, dated 13th November 1923, from ^Bundi 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, Punjab Portland Cement, Limited, 
The Gwalioi Cement Company, Limited, The Katm Cement and Indus- 
trial Company, Limited, The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, The Cential Provinces Portland Cement Company, Limited, The 
DwarJca Cement Company, Limited 

We beg to enclose herewith a memorandum that we have prepared for 
submission to the Tariff Board and in which the present position of the 
Cement industry and the steps necessary to save it from ruin are indicated 

Several of the Companies are in very serious financial straits and will 
inevitably disappear if immediate steps are not taken to avert the disaster 
If tins IS allowed to happen, not only will several crores of Indian Capital 
be lost but the country will lose the industry which has, done such valuable 
service during the war. 

We trust that Government will forward our representation to the Tariff 
Board and instruct them to take up the question as an urgent matter when 
they visit Bombay this month 


Memorandum dated 13th November to the TarifiF Board. 

On behalf of the undersigned Cement Companies we have the honour to 
submit our case for enhanced protection for the indigenous Cement Trade 
against imported cement 

Up to 1912 India possessed no cement industry and all cement used 
in the country was imported either from the United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent or Japan Appendix “ A ” shows the consumption of imported 
eement between the years 1910 and 1923 

Between 1912 and 1916 the following Indian Cement Companies came into 
operation — 


Name of the Compaiy^ 

Indian Cement Co , Ld. 

Katni Cement & Industrial Co , Ld 
Bundi Portland Cement, Ld 


Capacity 
Tons 
. 20,000 

30.000 

26.000 

76,000 


In 1915 the output of the three companies came under the control of 
the Indian Munitions Board, and very little cement from these works was 
available for works other than Government and military works between 
1915 and 1919 

The prices paid by Government ranged from Rs 42-8 to Rs 70 per ton 
vliile during the same period imported cement cost from Rs 80 to Rs 250 
per ton It will, therefore, be seen that the establishment of this key indus- 
try ]ust at the beginning of the war saved the country an enormous sum 
in cost of an essential item of mqnitions. 
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The saving of steamer tonnage at a time when every ton of cargo space 
was of vital importance to the Empire, and every ship that sailed from 
Europe was subject to grave risk was also of great but incalculable benefit 
not only to India but to the Empire 

As a result of the control established and the dearth of cement available 
during the period of control for general use, an inflated opinion of the poten- 
tial requirements of the country was engendered and this was to some 
extent fostered by such pronouncements from official sources as the follow- 
ing from an article on the Portland Cement Industry by Messrs Musgrave 
and Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand Book. 

“ After the war when works at present in abeyance will be continued, 
the requirements will be greater than ever The use of ferra- 
concrete comparatively new even in westeim world is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds 
and even ships being made of it. It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland Cement The opening up of Mesopotamia 
will also afford a large sale for Indian cement if it be available 
****** The output of these factories 
being very much short of the present demand even, it will 
obviously not suffice for future requirements and there ijs still 
room for additional works in other parts of India ” 

&s a result of these conditions, steps were taken by the existing companies 
fco increase their outputs and a number of fresh companies were formed and 
svorks constructed to meet the anticipated enhanced demand until in 1923 
the capacity of Indian works totalled approximately 600,000 tons of cement 
per annum and the Rupee capital invested in the Trade amounted to 
Rs 4,58,29,361-3-8 (vide Appendix “ B ”) 

Before the war, the consumption of cement in India was about 176,000 
tons. The demand has increased to approximately 260,000 tons and will 
undoubtedly continue to increase rapidly as the country develops, but it 
tvill be seen that the production has for the time being far outstripped the 
capacity of the country to consume its own product 

Naturally the Companies are doing all that can be done to develop the 
demand and to establish themselves by producing cement of the finest 
quality, equal to or better than any cement imported 

They are, however, faced with material disadvantages 

1 There is a prejudice among certain Engineers against any indigenous 
product and though as far as cement is concerned, this is being overcome 
gradually, it takes time 

2 Works are mostly situated far frdm Ports which are- the chief markets — 
Railway freight to Ports generally exceeds steamer freight from Em ope 

3 Coal available compares unfavourably in quality with coal in Europe 
and owing to high pitsmouth cost and Railway freight is more expensive 
Owing to wagon shortage, it is frequently difficult to obtain an adequate 
and regular supply of coal at the proper time thus involving large amounts 
being stocked with consequent lock up of capital and deterioration of quality, 
or risk of stoppage of works 

4 In order to maintain quality at its best. Technical Supervision Charges 
in India are very much higher than in Europe 

6 Imported cement from the Continent has a great advantage owing 
to depreciated exchanges and though the quality is often indifferent, a 
section of ,the market will buy anything under the name of cement if it is 
cheap in price 

6 Importations for Government are free of duty and though the Stores 
Purchase Rules provide for the preferential purchase by Government Depart- 
ments of Indigenous Stores, quality and price being equal, this rule is 
not iu\aria|)ly adhered to and ^he exemption of Government Stores from 


m 

duty often makes it difficult for the Indian Companies to compete i« price^ 
as they can and do in respect of quality 

7 Export is debarred partly by the heavy rail freights to Ports under 
which most of the Companies labour and partly by the exorbitant freight ' 
rates charged for shipments to Africa, Mesopotamia, etc , by steamer com- 
panies whose interest lies in maintaining the Euiopean Export 

The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down the following three conditipna 
to be satisfied by any particular industry before the Tariff Board could recom- 
mend it for protection, 

1 The Industry should be one possessing natural advantages^ — ^We suh- 
mit, India has unlimited quantities of raw materials foi making first class 
Gdment — this is being done to the extent of 500,000 to GOO^pOO tons per 
annum — Cement is an essential to India’s progress and the C^entflndustry 
is a key Industry in time of war The market is there but requires now 
to be developed 

2 The Industiy must he one which without the help of piotection 
eithei not hhehj to develop or is not hhely to develop so rapidly as is desf- 
lahle in the interests of the country — -^e submit that owing to ex- 
ceptional conditions, the industry has developed too rapidly for the countly 
to keep pace with it and that breathing time is now required for the demand 
to catch up with the potential supply 

That it IS desirable in the interests of the country that the Industry 
should receive all possible support pending the increase of demand which, 
must inevitably come 

That it IS most undesirable that an essential industry in which a lar^e 
amount of ‘Indian capital is invested should fall into disrepute 

3 The Industry must be one which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without piotection — We submit that in the matter of quantity 
and quality the Trade can already face this competition 

In the matter of price, for reasons already stated above, it requires 
assistance until such time as the local market has developed sufficiently to 
enable the whole production capacity to be absorbed, as only by working to 
full capacity can the Works produce economically 

Apart from the advantage to the country of having available large 
resources of first class cement the country derives indirect benefit from — 

1 Retention of capital in the country 

2 Revenue from taxes — land and Railway freights 

3 Employment of labour and training of superior staff and artizans 

, in technical knowledge 

4 The industry as a whole is at the present moment in a precarious 

position, while certain of the newer companies particularly 
find themselves unable to market more than a small portion of 
their output and consequently in most serious financial straits 

A" 

It IB necessary again to emphasise that if forced into liquidation, it 
will not only reflect on the cement industry but on industrial ventures 
generally and be a further discouragement to the already shy Indian 
investor 

The Industry, therefore, seelcs the assistance of the Commission iri respect 
of — 

1 A recommendation to Government that all cement required for Govern*- 
ment purposes be purchased in the country, provided — 

(a) Quality is satisfactory 

(b) Price IS not in excess of the price of impoited cement delivered afl 

site including the amount of import duty whether (charged or 
not, 

U 
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\ reiiuesl) tliat Government will bring pr^sure to bear upon tb& 
Steamship Companies trading between the Coast Ports of India, East Africa 
and the Persian Gulf to reduce the freight rates charged on cement tcv at 
least 20 per cent less than the rates current from Europe to the Ports 
concerned 

3. A request that Government will place Cement Companies in the 
Special Classification ” for allotment of coal i^agons inasmuch as the 
Rotary Kiln Process of Cement Manufacture is a continuous process and tos 
shut down the kilns for lack of coal is as disadvantageous to them as to 
shut down the blast furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel- Works is to them 

4 That an import duty be levied on all imported cement of Rs 25 
per ton, not of 16 per cent on a variable valuation as at present.. 


APPENDIX » A ” 

In&ports of Cement into the Indian, Empire 


Year 

Total imports from 
United Kingdom 
alone 

Total Imports from 
all countries 

The value of 
•mports m columa 
three 


Tons Cwts 

Tons Cwts 



I9I0-n 

110,161 

8 

126,644 

16 


£307,090 

1911 12 

100,728 

0 

110,951 

3 


£299,771 

1912 13 

123,534 

13 

160,504 

9 


£457,478 

1913-14 

121,895 

5 

146,518 

12 


£438,991 

1914-15 

, 123,9S1 

7 

144,972 

11 


£449,112 

1915 16 

80,439 

18 

131,625 

5 


£469,010 

1916 17 

61,002 

17 

89,388 

4 


£424,468 

1917 18 

68,521 

19 

83,755 

5 


£504,522 

1918-19 

8,536 

6 

27,177 

0 


£260,433 

1919 20 , 

75,357 

5 

91,805 _ 

7 


4926,037 

1920 21 . 

128,283 

0 

130,721 

0 

Rs 

1,39,43,450 

1921-22 . 

79,886 

0 

124,727 

0 

Rs 

1,38,69,936 

1922-23 . 

96,976 

0 

133,268 

0 

Rs 

1,03,53,146 

1923-24 (up to August) 

35,-35 

\ 

^ 0 

41,912 

0 

Rs 

28,09,199 
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APPENDIX “ B ” 

Capital invested in the Cement Industry 


The Ccntn^l Provinces Portland Cement Co Ltd 

The Dwarka Cement Co Ltd 

The Jtibbuljiore Portland Cement Co Ltd < 

The Punjab Portland Cement Ltd 

The Katni Cement and Industrial Co Ltd 

The Bundi Portland Cement, Ltd . 

The Gwalior Cement Co Ltd . 

The Indian Cement Co Ltd 

The Shahabad Cement Co Ltd (Under construction) 


Rs AS p. 

1,10,73,179 10 0 
7^69,326 9 7 
54,32,301 0 8, 
62,61,298 2 3 
45,00,829 4 3 
43,18,763 10 9 
40,55,613 8 9 
21,57,681 2 ,2 
11,60,758 3 10 


4,58,29,361 3 8 


Statement II — Fuither representation dated the Stk December 1923, from 
the DwaiKa Cement Company, Limited, to the Government of India 

In acknowledging the receipt of your, letter No 16-T of the 4th instant, 
we have the honour to say that the urgency of our case, as you might have 
aheady noted has been sufiBciently made out in the' relative representation 
sent to you under cover of our letter of the 13th ultimo We have, therefore, 
to urge that Government do take immediate notice of this matter, failing 
which we are very much afraid that relief, even if it he sanctioned by 
the Tariff Board in due course, might come too late and thus become 
ineffective. 

As this industry gave to the Government substantial help during the 
war times, it will be admitted that tlie industry as such has a right to 
request Government to at once take up their case for consideration as their 
position has at present become very precarious It is, therefore, highly 
essential, both in the interests of the country as well as indirectly in the. 
interests of the Government,, that urgent atsteut^on be paid to this industry. 


Statement III — Further i epresentation dated the 29th December 1923, from 
the Dwarlia Cement Company, Limited, to the Government of India 

We have the honour to invite your attention to our letter No TB/4651 
of the 8th instant m connection with the above As the case is urgent, we 
shall be obliged by your letting us know at an early date the decision which 
the Government may have arrived at in this connection 

We may once more repeat here that relief is urgently necessary in the 
case of this industry and, if consideration is postponed, damaging results 
might ensue 



BCatcment IV —Replies to questionnaires from the Dwarha Cement Company, 

Limited 

With leferenoe to your No. 398 of the 21st ultimo forwarding three copies 
of tl%i questionnaire, we have pleasure in sending you herewith our replies o 
the same with five spare copies as desired by you 

If aftei peiusal of these leplies, the Board considers that a representative 
of ou,r film should be examined orally, we shall be glad to send one for the 
game provided at least a week’s notice is given to us to adjust our appointments. 

With releienee to question No 91 of the questionnaire we have to request 
von that the works icost figures fninisbed bv us in answer to this question 
should be treated as confidential and no publicity should be given to the same 
ivithoutn reference being made to this office 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I iNtUOnUOTORY 

1. This Company was established on the 20tli February 1919 as a Public 
Registered Company under the Indian Companies’ Act, 1913 

2 Roughly 85 per cent of the capital invested in this Company is held 
bv Indians, and the Diiectors, except one who is a European Jew, ore Indians 
The superior management of the Company is vested in Indians only 

3 We manufacture cement only at present 

4 The factory under our control commenced manufacturing cement practic- 

tilly in January 1922 - 

5 (a) Full capacity of the factory as at present equipped is 100,000 tons 
of cement per annum 

6 (a) The actual output of the factory since the commencement of manu- 
facture IS as follows — 

Tons 

1922 . . . . 28,308-10 

1923 . 25,422-4 

(b) No other products were manufactured 

7 Our factory is situated at Dwarka m Kathiaw^ar, a seaport on the western 
jooast 

(a) Yes 

^ (b) No , since coal is to he brought all the way from Bengal coalfields or 
foreign coal is to be imported 

(c) Yes 

(d) ®iere is an abundant labour supply available at the factory At times, 
however, it is fenied that some of the labour might be attracted to agriculture 
timing exceptionally good monsoons 

We think the following factors may ordinarily be regraded as the important 
bnes in selecting the site for a cement factory — 

The close proximity of raw' materials, good coal, abundant water supply, 
^undant supply of labour, good transportation facilities preferably 
by water failing which a first class railw'ay, but certain circum- 
stances may justify the selection of a site where some of the 
factors may not exist 

8 We do not manufacture different varieties of cement 

M Cement constitutes our entire output It is manufactured to 

tbe British Standard Specification We tliinlc the British Standard Specifica- 

Tlns stipulation Was retracted, see oral evidence 
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iidn rfeqmles certain fevisions having regard to the climatic *onditioilS la 
India We are of o^iinion that tlie provision of neat tensile strength men- 
tioned m the Biitish Standard Specification should be omitted, and at the 
same time, comjiression tests should be added The tempeiatures also requiia 
adjustment to Indian climatic conditions We understand a Committee has 
been formed in this connection nhicli is to investigate the whole question 

10 We consider that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to 
imported cement 'We are afraid, however, our cement would not commanu. 
the same prices m competitive markets as imported cement The causes of 
this might be attributed to the following factors — 

JToroign cement is usually paclred in casks whereas ours is packed in 
bags and in some of the maikets in India, there is a piejudice 
against cement m bags as a general rule 

The most potent factor hoivever, we think, is that it is the general 
prejudice of the engineering profession ivhieh is manned by Englishmen 
against the Indian product under their supposed belief that the English cement 
is the only cement best for the purpose 


II EAW klATEKIALS 

11 The raw materials used by us in the manufacture of cement are the 
following — 

Limestone 
Alluvial clay. 

Gypsum 

12 (a) Eoughl-^ 42,.')00 tons (present aTOiage output 25,000 tons) 

(6) Roughly 170,000 tons 

13 25 civts of limestone and 8 cw’ts of clay arc required to pioduce One 
ton of cement The percentage of wastage is as follows — 

(a) Nil 

(b) 65 per cent 

(c) 1 per cent 


14 One ton and 13 ewts of slurry is required to produce one ton of 
clinker Our process of manufacture is the W'et process and hence slurry only. 

15 One ton of clinker w ill on an average produce one ton of cement, the 
loss during grinding is made up by the addition of g>psum 

16 The raw mateiials aie drawn from local qiiariies from within an area 
of tw'o miles wnth the excejition of gypsum wdnch is obtained fiom the 
Navanagar State which is situated from the factory at a distance 30 to 40 miles. 

17 Limestone, one of the raw materials, is blasted by means of gunpowder) 
then loaded by hand into trucks, the tiUcks being drawn to factory site by 
means of steam locomotives 


The clay is dug up fiom the clav pits and transported m the same manner 
in which the limestone is bi ought to the fnctoiv 

18 We have to paj' Roj'alty on gypsum on4 A^ we have to pay a lump 
sum at the beginning of each ycai for a paibiculai maximum quantity, the 
incidence per ton is vaiying We have paid Royalty duiing the last twp jea?:: 
at an average of 14 As per ton 

10 The cost per ton dehveied for raw materials for each yeai since the 
factory was established is as follows — 

1922 1923. 


Otone 

Clay 

Gypsum 


Rs A p 
3 9 8 
1 10 10 
23 11 7 


Rb A p 

2 7 5 
1 13 } 

21 10 a 
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20 Eegarding raw materials we have got concessions from the Batoda 
State A copy of the relative lease is attached hereto We thinh in the terms 
of the concessions of the lease with the Baioda State, there is nothing that w’e 
find unfavourable 

A summary of the lease m connection with gypsum is also attached hereto. 
The Boyalty that we have to pay on each ton of gypsum we find rather heavy 

21 The raw materials are fairly constant m regard to quality We do not 
notice and do not expect any deterioration in the ^ame 

22 No 

23 Forty years As years go on, the cost will of course increase owing 
to the fact that our quarries will be further from the factory site and the 
consequent haulage from a longer distance In any case, the cost we expect 
will not be prohibitive 

24 No 

25 No 

26 No 

27 The question does not arise except in the case of gypsum where the 
rate of railway freight is a bit high 

III LABOUE 

(а) Quarry Labour " 

28 The number of labourers employed in stone quarries and clay pit are 
approximately 200 and 60 respectively 

We have usually been getting the raw materials quarried through contractors 
at a fixed rate, hence no particulars regarding ivages during each year can 
be provided 

There has not been any increase m the rates of wages and they have fallen 
a bit during the second year as is seen by us from the lower rates offered by 
contractors 

29 No Same reply as to question No 7(d) 

30 The labour is mostly indigenous but sometimes a small portion happens 
to be imported one In any case it is available in sufficient quantities 

31 No special training is required for this purpose 

(б) Factory Labour ^ 

32 Expert supervision is required which at present mvolves the employ- 
ment of skilled labour imported from abroad 

33 Four The same number will suffice even if the factory will be woiking 
fit full capacity 

84 No appreciable progress has been made in the substitution of Indian 
for imported expert labour We anticipate that eventually the employment 
of imjported labour will be unnecessary but in any case that date must be a 
little far off one due to the fact that the cement industry is onlyi a recent one 
and IS not at present in a developed condition We consider that at least a 
peiiod of 'five to ten years will be required to do away with foreign labour 
altogether by which time Indians will have completely acquired traimng m 
skilled work 

At present no facilities are open for Indian workmen to acquire training 
In skilled work but we contemplate starting a scheme of training apprentices 
ve^ shortly, but the unsettled condition of the tiade has been one of tho 
chief causes in depressing enthusiasm m this connection 

35 As we have not got the figures oi the rates paid to workers m other 
Countries, we are unable to give a comparison 

36 The total number of Indian workmen emploj^ed is varying accoiding 
to necessity 



Due to shoi't notice it is not possible to give average wages -of difierent 
classes 

' 37 (o) 1922, Es 2,66,933-3-5 1923, Es 2,07,480-11-1 

(5) Due to sboit time allowed, it is not possible to furnisb average 
wages in different classes 

Tbeie has been no appreciable increase in the rates of wages between the 
two years though there is a distinct dechne during the second year 

38 The Indian labour force is sufficient It is mostly drawn from the 
vicinity of the factory, but a portion of it sometimes also comes fiom other 
parts of India, vtz , Sind and the Punjab Please refer answer to question 
No 7(d!) also 

39 Indian labour improves upon training but in the present conditions 
it IS much slower than \iestern workmen not due to the inherent incapacity, 
of the Indian workmen but is to be traced only to the much less industrial 
progress of the country which in a way is responsible for not begetting the 
higher aptitude for industrial work' As time goes on we are of opmion that the 
Indian labourer will be, if not better, equal to the nestern workman 

40 We have made ariangements for housing almost all our staff, and all 

skilled labour also We have three bungalows, nine stone built quarters and 
forty huts built of corrugated sheets Drinkmg water facilities, etc , aie, 
provided Further we have kept a special dispensary with a medical man, 
in charge of the same to look to the needs of the factory labour As conditions 
peimit, we contemplate doing everythmg possible in the direction of the promo- 
tion of the welfare of labour » 

IV POWEE INCLUDING FUEL 

41 The power used m the factory is derived from electricity 

42 The source of the power is our owm dynamoes worked by steam pow'er 
^he cost per unit comes to 15 25 pies on an average 

48 Steam power is used only for the purpose of producing electricity which’ 
of course enables the factory to be diiven entirely electrically The fuel used 
fs coal Sometimes there is a difficuly on account of the shortage of w'agons 
for bringing the coal from the Indian coalfields although the same is available 
In large quantities on the basis of pitsmouth deliveries 

44 About 15 cw'ts of coal are required to produce one ton of cement which 
includes the fuel used for pow er production as well as foi burning in kilns We 
do not purchase any electrical current from outside sources, 

45 Usually we are bringing fuel from the Bengal coalfields as Well as frorn 
the Cential Provinces coalfields The fee on truck puce vanes fiom time 
to time If at one time it might be Es 9 per ton for pitsmouth, at another 
time it might be Es 8 or Es 7 per ton The cost of transport fiom Bengal 
to our factory is roughly about Es 20 to Es 21 per ton, whereas from the 
Gcntral Provinces it is only about Es 14 per ton Fuel is not locally available. 

46 No 

47 As coal is the only fuel used by us, the question does not arise. 

■ V MAEKET 

48 It IS not pn‘?sible to ascertain the exact figuio of the total Indian pro- 
duction of cement but fiom the information so fat as is available to us we 
believe that the Indian pioduction of cement for each year since the factoiy, 
W'-as established is as follows . — 

Tons 

1922 . . . 147,615 

1923 235,229 

49 IS rathei difficult to estimate the total Indian demand but we believe 
the same to bo somewhere m the neighbouihood of 300,000 tons por annum 
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50 We stiongly believe that tbe Indian demand for cement will substantially 
increase in tbe near future for the following leasons 

Concrete construction is getting more popular day by day 
Knowledge is fast spieading about the vaiious uses of cement tending to 
the general advantage of the .buildmg interests 

It has become substantially cheap as compaied with the heavy prices during 
the war and pie-war periods and imtial peiiod of post war time 

Dock construction is going on m several places and ports are being developed 
for which of course cement is essential 


And generally, as the country progresses industrially, the uses of cement 
in various ways will be lecognised and the demand will necessarily increase 

51 Bombay, Karachi, Kathiawar and generally on the coastline 

52 The question does not arise as we too are situated at a Port 

53 We consider that the export of cement from India to foreign countries 
os very probable in the near future if the industry is properly encouraged The 
countries to which the exports could be made would probably be Mesopotamia, 
Persian Gulf Ports, South and East Africa, Ceylon and Singapore 

We believe that India will be able to export nearly a lack to a 'lack and a 
half tons unless^the whole output is absorbed by the country before which of 
course some yeais will elapse 

54 (a) Partly yes 

(5) No. ' ' ' 

(c) Partly yes 

(i) The question does not arise. 

64 (it) 

1922 Prices realised 1923 Prices realised 


Government about Average rate per 
4,425 tons ton Rs 79 0 

Publie bodies about Do 

2,900 tons 


About 5,100 
tons 

About 8,000 
tons 


The last part of the question does not arise 


Rs 65-0-0 per ton pend- 
'mg adjustment 


Do 


VI FOREIGN COMPETITION 

55 Foreign countries from which the competition in the Indian market 
is keenest are the United Kingdom and to a certain extent Austria, Belgium, 
China and Japan 

56 Competition is keenest in respect of Portland Cement 

57 ({) (a) In 1912 Rs 45 to Rs 50 per ton 

In 1913 same as in 1912 
' In 1914 Rs 60 per ton 

, (fa) Rs 125 to Rs 225 per ton 

(c) 1921.22 Rs 200 to Rs 150 

1922- 23 Rs 150 to Rs 75 

1923- 24 Rs 75 to Rs 55 
(n) The pi ices realised by us are as under — 

I 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

It IS lather difficult to asceitain the fob prices of imported cement and it is 
much more difficult to deteimine the items of freight and msurance Customs 
duty we aie advised is d.5 per cent ad valorem 

The c ! f price so far as we have known is 683 6d per ton 
Customs duty 15 per cent, ad valorem 


Rs 

. 77 per ton 
62 per ton 
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Landing charges may be taken to be 5 to 7 per cent 

The difficulty stated above is due to the fact that usually the exporters and 
the shippmg companies coUude together with the result that the information 
regarding freight paid is practically hidden from the knowledge of the public. 

58 We are unable to say from what source the information is obtainable 
as to the prices at which imported cement enters the country though the 
importers may offer quotations to any customer on the basis of c i f price or 
px-docks or ex-godowu delivery as the case may be 

The latter part of the question does not arise 

59 We believe that the .quotations in the Trade Journals are fairly in 
accord with the prices at which transactions actually take place The quota- 
tions given in the Trade Journals do not as a rule affect the terms on which 
we ourselves are doing business We believe the prices at which cement is 
actually exported are appreciably below the home prices in the country of 
pioduehon 

60 We have reasons to suppose that the prices at which foreign producers 
sell for export to* India are not necessarily remunerative but they are selhng 
sometimes at a very small margin of profit to the producer with the deliberate 
idea of capturing the Indian market and sometimes below the cost of produc- 
tion A perusal of the Directors’ Beport for the year 1923 of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited will bear us out The prices of 
foieign cement have gradually come down as the indigenous product has beguh 
to appear m the market In fact the foreign manufacturers are carefully 
watching the prices of Indian cement and then manipulating their prices 

61 Foreign competition is keenest in Calcutta, Eangoon, Bombay, Karachi, 
kfadras, and m fact on all the coastal ports 

62 We are of opinion that the causes of tlie low prices at which foreign 
cement has entered India since the War may be the following — 

(a) General trade boom and the consequent keen competition 

(b) Low cost of production in other countries due to their having es- 

tablished from a long time past and having had complete ex- 
perience in the line 

(c) Cheap freight at which the material can be transported to long 

distances 

We have no reason to think that these causes will nob ^ ptfrmanent sinc6 
this industry in the foreign countries is firmly established 

63 The great dispanty between the freights we have to pay for reaching 
our market in India when compared with the freights that have to be paid by 
the importer — of course the disparity is to the disadvantage of the Indian 
producer can be seen from the fact that whereas an importer has to pay roughly 
about 18 to 20 shillings per ton from London to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Eangoon or Karachi, we have to pay say about Es 30/- per ton from our factory 
say to Eangoon This remark is equally applicable m the case of Madras, 
Calcutta and other ports also These are so far as the sea-freights are con- 
cerned The railway freights if the cargo is diverted through the interior 
by means of railways will necessarily be nearly twice this much figure and to 
other places possibly three to four times that much figure Thus on the very 
face of it it IS a very great disadvantage under which the indigenous producei 
IS labouring with the result that the markets at these places are usually cap- 
tured by foreign exporters 

65 Eumoui has it that sometimes continental cement is being re-exported 
from the United Kingdom as British manufacture but since the practice is a 
clandestine one, it is impossible to give evidence in this ma'tter The practice 
may be due to the lower cost of production m the Continent (or to deprecia- 
tory exchanges) when compared with that of the United Kingdom 

66 (a) Yes , since plant and- machinery are not manufactuied m India 
ana since they were bought in 1920 when prices were very high 

(b) Yes, smce expert labour is^till to be trained m ImLia 



(c) No» 

[d] If fuel IS iiiclutled m law mateuals tlien we aic al & v6iy gieat dis. 
advantage in respect of this item 

■ We aie at a disadvantage also in respect of g^^isum vvliich is one of the 
law materials and which is to bo brought over to our factoiy from a distance 
of about foity to fifty miles, but since the proportion of gypsum inquired for 
our purpose is not a large one, the disadvantage cannot be said to be m any 
way great 

(c) In the absence of the position of llid foreign manufacturer, we cannot give 
1 complete answer to this question We, however, believe that our cost of law 
materialb is not higher ulien compared with the cost of the foreign manufacturer 
but regaidmg the consumable stores some of which are to be imported from 
foreign countries, we are unavoidably at a disadvantage The result is that the 
stores are 50 per cent dearer than in the United Kingdom, 

(f) Vide answer to question 63 
ig) Yes, 

{h) Ye§, because in foreign countries plant ancl tnachincty are not to he 
imported whereas W'e have to import Even so the spare parts and some of 
the consumable stores are to be imported by us whereas the foreign manuv 
factuier is not required to do so 
(j) Yes, especially in these days 

67 The disadvantage^ in («), the latter part of (c), and (p) wc thinh would 
be permanent unless these materials would bo manufactured lU India which 
would necessarily take a pretty long time Tho disadvantages in (?i) arc only 
a corollary to these three. We, however, believe that tho disadvantages m 
(6) vsjjll be temporary Unla&s Government takes special measures in regulht-. 
&g the freight, tho disadvantages in (/) w'lll be permanent 

68 (a) Some of the Indian manufacturers of cement are at a disadvantage 
owing to the distance between the sources of fuel and tho areas w’heie tho 
raw matenols are found 

(b) This fact would not much affect the Indian manufacturer in ease tho 
freights are regulated so as to bo in equality with the foreign manufacturer, 
if not in a better position 


VII EQUIPMENT 

' 69 This factoiy is sufficiently large foi economic production 

70 The manufacture of cement requires the uso of elaborate, heavy and 
OTponsive machinery 

71 The percentage of our total capital outlay on plant and mechinery is 63 

72 This factory consists of, one Clay Wash Mill, Koiigh and Fine Stone 
Crushers, two Wet Compeb Mills, seven Sluriy and two Correction Tanks, two 
Eotary Kilns 200 feet long bj 9 feet diameter, ' two Cooleis and Clinker 
Convevois All sluiiv is pumped by pneumatic ]nimps supplied with com- 
pressed ail from thiee compiessors Two Dry Compoh Mills ate erected for 
cement grinding fitted wnth emeric separatois and screw conveyors There is 
a stock house consisting of eight bins and twm Bates Valve Packing Machines 
The Power House consists of four Babcok & Wilco\ Boilers fired by hand 
There are three 1,000 K W Turbines The w^ater supply is obtained from out 
pumping station at Veiw'ala wdiieli is at a distance of three miles There is a 
Waste Heat Boiler which is under erection and w'hich therefore has not yet 
been put into opeiation 

The whole of the machmery w'as supplied by Messrs The Albs Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of the United States of America and put into operation 
regularly m 1922 

73 The manufaciuiers when they supplied this plant assured us that it wa-? 
sumciently up-to-date though we believe that due to the recent impiovements 
that have been effected in' cement making machmciy, we shall bo at a small 
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disadvantage as compared with the foreign manufacture! who may thus get 
the better of us on account of this reason 

74 Yes 

75 The question does not arise 

76 Partly yes 

(a) Three Throw Slurry Pumps 

(b) Distilling Plant 

77. None 

VIII CAPJTAL ACCOUNT 

78 (a) Rs 2,60,000-0-0 
t'b) Rs -34,285-11-0 

(c) Rs> 20,39,515-4^1 

(d) Rs 49,44,867-11-2 
<e) Rs 5,29,097-2-7 

79 The figures given in answer to question No 78 represent the actual 
cost of the various assets The latter half of the question does not arise 

The total of the depreciation fund is Rs 40,000 

80 The sum actually set aside for depreciation smee manufacture com- 
menced IS less than the sum which ought to have been set aside accoiding to 
the suitable rates of depieciation 

81 We believe that the present day cost of a factory under the heads of 
Buildings and Plant and Machinery havmg the same output as ours might 
possibly be a httle less for the obvious reason that there has been a general 
decline in prices We are unable to give any detailed answers to this question 
at the present moment due to short notice We believe, however, that the 
operating cost of a new factory would not make any very great diffeience with 
ours since this is a common factor affecting all at the same time 

82 In 1921 $904,328 09 at an average exchange rate of 3 29 

$136,572 24 at an average exchatige rate of 3 60 

83 (a) Rs 50,00,000 

(b) Rs 50,00,000 

(c) Rs 50,00,000 

Ordinary shares Rs 30,00,000 

Preference shares Rs 20,00,000 

There are no Defeired Shares 

84 The dividend payable on the First Preference Shares is 71 per cent 
per annum and on the Second Prefoienre Sliaies 9 pei cent per annum, the 
extent of each set of Preference Share being Rs 10,00,000 These shares are 
entitled to cumulative dividends The First Preference Shares have become 
entitled to dividend from the year ended 31st March 1921, and the Second 
Preference Shares from 31bt December 1922 

The dividends are in arrears 

85 The question does not arise 

86 (a) 1920 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs 10,00,000 

Paid up share capital (Ordinary), Rs 10,00,000 

1921 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs 10,00,000 

Paid up share 'capital (Ordmary), Rs 30,00,000 

1922 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs 20,00,000 

Paid up share capital (Ordmary), Rs 30,00,000 

1923 Same as 1922 

( 5 ) m 

(0) Ntl 
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87 The question docs not arise. 

88 Bs 20,00,000 is the Debenture loan laised by the Company The loan 
was issued at par, the late of interest on an average being per cent per 
annum The period fixed for redemption for Bs 10,00,000 is 1931, and for 
the remaining the peno^ is varyng winch on the whole is prior to 1931 

No Debenture Sinking Fund has boon established 

89 Nil 

90 We do not contemplate carrying out any very groat replacements or 
extensions of the plant at the moment barring the two items mentioned m 
answer to question 76(|j) The approximate cost will bo Bs 1,00,000 


IX COST OP PRODUCTION. 

91 The two forms are filled in and attached hereto 

92 We have reason to belieio that the w’orks cost was increased in the 
first year as also in the second year owing to tho fact that the factory 
was working at less than its full capacitj The main items affected are~i 

Salaries, wages, stores, whose incidence on cost would have been much 
less if the full output w'as obtained 

If the full output had been obtained, the cost w'ould have probably come 
down by at least 10 per cent 

93 We regret that the cost for the year 1922 was rather abnormally high 
duo to tho fact that ^he price at which coal used that 3 ear was 
purchased was at a very abnormal figure The difference between the 
market price of that year of coal and of the price at which it was landed 
at our w'orks formerly was lls 13 per ton In accordance with the pre- 
vious agreements entered into in this connection (and duo to the sudden 
fall in prices suhsequentlv) wo were at a vor3 heavy loss This kicked 
up the cost 111 1922 and for some period in 1923 

The following is tho estimate of the W'orks cost for some future year on 
the assumption that conditions are normal and an output is obtained equi- 
valent to the full capacity of tho Plant — 

(a) Rs 40 to Rs 45 per ton 

94 No 

95 No 


(5) OvrunEAD CnAiirrs 
(i) DcpiPdafwn 

96 The following are tho rates of depreciation allowed by the Incomo 
Tax Office — 

Buildings 2i per cent 

Plant and macliiner3’- 7^ per cent 

We do not think that the rates allowed by the Income-Tax Authorities aro 
suitable in calculating the cost of production of our cement Wo would sug- 
gest 10 per cent on machinerv, the reasons being as follows — 

(a) The wear and tear of machinery is rather very intense w'ben 
compared wuth the machinerv used for other purposes since this 
sort of machinery has to deal with heavy materials such as stone, 
etc , wdiich have to be crushed and ground down, 

(h) and so far as wo are concerned, the saltish climate pla3's a certain 
part in shortening tho life of the machiner3’’ 
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97 The sum required annually for 
Ihe total block account is as follows — 


Buildings 

Plant and machinery in continuous 
operation , 

Other assets , 

Total 


depreciation at Income-tax rates on 


Rs 

A 

P 

Rs 

A 

r 

(a) 



(6) 



50,987 

8 

0 

49,710 

0 

0 

3,70,860 

0 

0 

3,43,057 

0 

0 

31,831 

0 

0 

29,137 

0 

0 

4,53,678 

8 

0 

4,21,904 

0 

0 


(c) The question does not arise 

If the rates we would suggest he adopted, the follcfwing sum would be 
required annually for depreciation at those rates — 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation, Rs"^ 4,94,2S8 

98 The question cannot be precisely answered at the present stage as the 
figure cannot be fixed as per answer given to question No 81 

99 The incidence per ton of cement when the depreciation is written off 
according to the various metho<Js given in question No 97 will be as 
follows — 


According to the rates allow- According to the rates 
ed by the Income-tax suggested by us 

autliorities 


(а) Rs 18-2-4 (25,000 tons) Rs 23-1-4 (25,000 tons) 

(б) Rs 4-8-7 Rs 5-12-4 

100 The working capital which the Company requires is as followi — 

(;) Rs 19,00,000 

(n) Rs 65,00,000 

101 The Company is not able to provide all the working capital it 
requires from share and debenture capital and it has therefore been found 
necessary to borrow additional capital for the purpose 

102 The additional working capital has been bonowed at an aveiage 
rate of interest of 8| per cent per annum to the extent of Rs 26,00,1)00 

' 103 Taking on an average the monthly works cost to be Rs 1,00,000, 

it IS roughly 19 times the working capital, namely Es 19,00,000 

104 The average value of the stocks of the finished goods held by the 
Company is normally between Rs 3 to 4 lacks On an average the period 
that elapses between production and payment is three to foui month'?, 
though it sometimes runs from seven to eight months but in rare cases 

105 The Company does find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal 
but not necessarily of raw materials The acute shortage of wagon supply 
makes it incumbent upon the Company to attempt to stock large quantities 
of coal with consequent lock up of capital and deterioration of quality 
failing which they have to take the risk of the stoppage of the works all 
of a sudden The average value of the stocks held during 1922 was 
Rs 7,50,000 approximately 


(in) Agents’ Commission and Scad Office Expenses 

106 The Company has a Jlead Office other than the office of the local 
management at the factory It is under the control of a firm of Managing 
Agents 

107 (j) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses is about 
Rs 71,000 


1 
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Jii) Agents’ commission cannot be precisely stated due to the reason 
given in the answer to the next following question 

108 The amount of Agents’ commission is 10 per cent on the nett profits 
of the Conqiany 

109 (a) Expenses per ton of cement according to the present output is 
Rs 2-13-5, and according to the output equivalent to the full capacity of 
the plant would possibly be Rs 1-2-9 

(b) The question is not precisely answerable in view of the reply given tq 
the next preceding question 


X MANUFACTURERS’ COST 

110 We consider a rate of 8 per cent dividend would be a fair return 
on ordinary shares Wo have got no deferred shares 

111 Wo are of opinion that if now capital is to be raised it would be 
possibly necessary to offer a rate of at least 8 to 9 per cent on Rrcfcrenco 
Shares and something like 7 to 8 per cent on Debentures would be neces- 
sary on the assumption that profits would iiccessarilv be made in the indus- 
try which would show a substantial margin after providing for interest on 
the existing shares and debentures On looking to the present position 
of the industry, however, wo arc very much afraid whctlior any capital 
would be forthcoming if rates oven higher than those mentioned by us are 
offered 

112 In the present unsettled condition of the industry it is hard to 
forecast without fear of being falsified whether there would bo any return 
possible 

113 (a) The incidence per ton of cement of the fair return on the 
ordinary shares would be according to the present output Rs 9 to Rs 9-7-0) 
and according to the full capacity of the plant would be Rs 2-6-4 

(h) Rs 6-9-7 according to present output and Rs 1-10-5 according to. 
full capacity 

(c) Rs 5-14 4 according to the present output and Rs 1-7-7 according 
to full capacity 


XI CLAIM FOR PROTECTION 

114 A We are strongly of opinion that the three conditions bientioned 
in paragraph No 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission are completely 
satisfied in respect of our industry 

It goes without saying and can be proved that the industry possesses 
natural advantages such as an abundant supply of raw materials, sufficient- 
Bupply of labour and also a pretty largo home market In many places alb 
over India we can find the raw materials necessarj for this industry in, 
abundance The supply of labour also is both adequate and sufficient as 
is recognised on all hands and as we see also that the surplus labour is 
required to emigrate™ In some places, power can bo had cheap, but in 
other places power will be a bit dear duo to the fact that it has to bo 
generated locally, there being no other source from which it can be bought 
There is a home market also sufficient to keep up the industry running 
provided care is tahen to leservc the marLet for the tndigcnou’! industi'y 

B We consider that without the help of protection the industry is not 
likely to develop'" 111 the manner in which everyone would desire it to be 
developed Development does not necessarily moan only the multiplication 
of works Development to be truly so called must prepare the industry 
to stand on its own legs In that sense we venture to say that, without 
the help of protection, the industry w’onld not develop to such an extent as 
is desirable in tl« interests of the country 
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Tills industry is only of recent growth It began in India in 1914 when 
tliere vrere only tw^o or three w'orks After the war however new w'orlrs 
came into existence one after another with the result that -at present 
we find a pretty large number of factories wmrking In fact it 
IS a mere beginning of this industry in India To take the metaphor of 
“ Nurse the baby, protect the child, and free the adult ” cited by Lala 
Harikishen Lai in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission which appealed 
to the Commission in its entirety as can be seen from their repeated allusions 
thereto, the industry, if not strictly a baby, may be very well supposed to 
be in the condition of a child and as such requires protection essentially 
A decade is nothing in the history of a country for the development of 
an industry if the development is to be on a sound basis At least 15 to 
20 years is the period necessary 

- It may be argued that as there are a number of works of cement, the 
industry may be said to be developed The very rapidity wuth which 
they have come into existence may bring about their disappearance, and if 
this be the case, the interests of the country will be seriously affected It 
is a commonplace of history that in protectionist countries, especiallj’’ in 
Gerihany and United States, the tariffs were raised to almost a very high 
level to protect the indigenous industries with the result which w'e now see, 
that these two countries have topped the list in industrial development 
In fact in France they went a step further and granted even a legal prohibi- 
tion in respect of imports of certain manufactures during the middle of 
the 19th century This was all done in the interests of the indigenous 
manufacturer Our present position is such that unless the industry is 
protected, it miglit not only fail in itself but wdl cause a general appre- 
hension in the minds of tlie already shy investing public about the worst 
condition of this industry The result will be that no person or firm would 
undertake to invest capital in this industry for a number of years to come 
until the confidence that will be shaken in case the apprehensions entertained 
come out true, is restored Tins will necessarily take a pretty long time 
It will at the same time mean a serious clog to the already slow progress of 
industrial development in this countrj' which as compared with that of the 
foreign countries is at its low^est 

It will thus be seen that this condition is also satisfied 

C When a sufficient breathing space is allowed by which time the indus- 
try would be able to substantially plant itself in the country just like the 
foreign similar concerns in those countries, we have no doubt that the in- 
dustry must be finally able to face world competition without protection 
This we believe would take 15 to 20 years when there will be "no need of 
protection Much before that time the expert labour which has now to be 
imported from abroad at fanciful rates of wages will be available in the 
country both in quantity and quality The cost also will come down appre- 
ciably when a considerable experience is gained from year to year in respect 
of this new industry 

All these three conditions, therefore, are in our opinion fully satisfied in the 
case of this industry 

115 A The industry is certainly one in which the conditions of large 
scale production can be achieved and an increasing output would mean an 
increasing economy of production 

B As matters stand at present even, we think that the whole needs of 
the country would be supplied by the home production and something more 
than that 

116 We consider that the cement industry is almost on the same footing 
as the steel industry We are afraid that this aspect of the question was not 
placed before the Fiscal Commission in regard to this industry If possibly 
this aspect was presented to them, we believe they would have explicitly 
stated in their report that the steel industry and the cement industry are 
to be placed in the same category. Just as steel is necessary for national 
defence, cement is equally necessary A« a matter of fact the whole outpuf 
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(»f the Indian ivorks during the war was requisitioned by the Government 
for mihtar 3 ' purposes For the purpose of constructing fortiiications, founda- 
tion structures for planting guns and sometimes for building up bridges 
and a number of other things, cement is extremely necessary for modern 
warfare It is a key industry and must be therefore protected With as 
much great care as should be taken in the preservation of the steel 
mdustry f 

The Fiscal Commission in paragraph No 100 of their report have dis- 
cussed the treatment of industries of national importance or of special , 
militarj' value and affirmed without hesitation the principle — 

“ That any industry which is essential for national defence and for 
which the conditions in India are not unfavourable should if 
necessary be adequately protected irrespective of the general 
conditions (vtdc the three conditions in paragraph No 97) which 
ive have laid down for the protection of industr, ‘s ” 

It null thus be seen that even though the second condition laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission in paragrapli No 97 of their report do£s not on a 
superficial view appear to be satisfied, this statement in paragraph No 10& 
must convince anybody' that the real intention of the Fiscal Commission 
was to give genuine protection to all industries of military importance irre- 
spective of other considerations In fact the very characteristic of it« being 
important on mihtaiy grounds should be the main criterion in determining 
the fitness or otherwise of an industry for being granted protection Thus 
it wall be seen that the industry is of importance on national grounds as 
well 

The case therefore for protection of this industry is overwhelmingly 
strong. 

117 Development of industries has been now recognised to bo an 
integral part of the fiscal policy of the Government of India Along with 
this, urbanisation of rural areas is going on There are 700,000 villages 
in India and if urbanisation is going as it is at present going on on a 
pretty large scale the tastes of the people as a whole will necessarily 
undergo a marvellous change. The people in the villages at present arc 
using for buildilig purposes materials of a crude tj’pe such as mud, chunam, 
etc , and the more- the process of urbanisation is earned on, the more they 
will think of having cement for the purpose The demand will naturally 
grow and if the industry is allowed by the Government to survive the bad 
times w'hich are at present threatening it, it will do a great service to 
the country and to tlie people ns well by being in a position to satisfj' the 
needs of the people 

118 At this time we would urge that protective duties should bo imposed 
on imported “ Portland Cement ” onij' which competes very keenlj’^ with 
the indigenous product The imports of other kinds of cement are insigni- 
ficant and possibly it will take some time before the Indian cement industry 
would be able to manufacture other kinds of cement in as efficient n manner 
as the foreign manufacturer does 

119 A Pow'ers must be vested in the proper authorities to raise the 
tariffs immediately w'hen imports at cheap rates take place due to depreciated 
exchanges so that the protection given maj' be effective 

B By bringing pressure on the steamship companies to materially 
reduce tlieir rates of freight on cement exports and by giving bounties if 
possible on every ton exported to foreign countries 

C By asking Government to make all their purchases of cement from 
the indigenous manufacturers (the Government have imported in 1923-24 
something like 11,685 tons) 

^ 120 (a) The amount of protection tlie industry receives at present ii 
15 per cent, ad valorem 
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This amount of protection which the industry receives at present fs 
altogether- neutralised due to the heavy freights the indigenous industry 
has to pay in reaching the internal markets only In fact this does not 
give any sort of protection altogether 

121 We uould consider that at least Rs 26 per ton specific duty 
would be a tolerably adequate protection so as to be an effective guarantee 
against foreign imports and reserve the whole of the home market for the 
indigenous industry 

122 We believe that it is a fact that the productive capacity of the 
Indian cement factories exceeds the total consumption of the country and 
this is the ver 5 ' reason why we insist upon the reservation of the home 
market for the indigenous product When the countrj* is able to produce 
its owm requirements and more, theie is no reason wdiy foieign imports 
should take place Morevor it is to the advantage of the country that so 
much of money which is going out by w'oy of payments for imports will 
be retained in the country. 

Further due to this very fact again internal competition is developed 
w'lth the inevitable result that the consumer does not stand to lose The 
burden of argument that is usualh advanced against granting protection 
IS that the interests of the consumer are jeopardized These are completely 
safeguarded duo to the internal competition Therefore the giving of protec- 
tion against the foreign imports will save the country as a whole the drain 
of heavy amounts which are going out of India by w'ay of payments for 
these imports without at the same time any detriment to the country 

It may however be argued that if piotection w'ould be granted to the 
industiv, a combine maj' be entered into by the indigenous manufacturers 
to exploit the consumei Having regard to the present situation we have 
no doubt in holding that such a possibility will be far from being realized and 
even supposing that this would happen the Government can at once pass 
legislation to counter the movement of a combine if of couise it tends to the 
detriment of the consumer The important thing to be seen iS'-that the con- 
suraei does not stand to lose, neither the tax-payer 


' FORM I. 



1922 


1923 




Rs 

A 

p 

Rs 

A 

F 

Raw materials 

2,39,139 

15 

11 

1,04,205 

4 

0 

Labour 

2,47,257 

6 

3 

1,77,034 

12 

9' 

Power and fuel 

12,15,776 

13 

7 

6,73,273 

11 

4 

Repairs 

35,668 

4 

11 

62,931 

7 

2 

General superv isioii 

70,669 

0 

4 

73,826 

IS 

6 

Miscellaneous 

4,678 

5 

11 

7,237 

14 

2 

Stores and Oil 

1,37,508 

7 

8 

1,04,057 

7 

5 

Packing including bags 

2,09,306 

12 

9 

3,10,925 

4 

Ji 

Totvl 

21,59,993 

3 

4 

15,03,492 

11 

\ 

« 

a 

Total production for the years is as under 

— 






1922 


132S 



Tons 

Cwts 

Tons 

Cwts, 

Clinker in stock 

11,917 

8 

2,364 

6 


Fini,shed goods (Cement) 

28,308 

1'7 

35,423 

4 


Totu. 40,226 

6 

27,786 

lO 


Cement packed e 

c . 24,868 

5 ' 

27,994 

la 



m 
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form II 

We regret tliat tlie details of the several items as desired in this fonft 
cannot he provided Wo, however, give cost per ton of cement under the 
following heads, so far as it can he approximately ascertained The figures 
therefore cannot he taken to ho accurate to the letter 

1922 



Qnanti'y 

Cost 

por 

ton. 


Toils, 

Cv ts 

Re, 

A, 

F 

Chnkef produced 

33,379 

0 

54 

3 

2 

Cement ground 

28,308 

17 

5 

0 

0 

Cement packed 

24,808 

5 

8 

6 

8 




67 

9 

10 



1023 





Quantity 

Cost 

per 

ton 


Tons 

Civte 

Bs. 

A 

p 

Clinker produced 

20,009 

0 

51 

0 

0 

Cement ground 

25,422 

0 

6 

12 

3i 

Cement packed 

27,994 

0 

11 

1 

81 




68 

14 

0 


N B — The cost during 1923 should have been really less than in 1922 hut 
Bimply due to the higher cost of sacks for packing the cost has gone high 
Sacks alone cost Es 10 per ton in 192^ whereas in 1922 they cost onlj about 
Rs 6-4 


An AGREEMENT made the sixtii day of April One thousand and nine 
hundred and eighteen between Manubhai N Mehta, Esq , M A , LL B , 
Dewan, on behalf of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda, hereinafter called the Lessor, of the one part, and Purshotam 
Vishram Mawjee, of Bombay, Bhatia Hindu, hereinafter called the Lessee 
(which expression shall wherever it occurs in these presents mean and 
include the said Purshotam Vishram Mawjee his heirs executors adminis- 
trators and assigns), of the other part WHEREAS the Lessee made certain 
proposals to the Lessor for grant of land in the Okhamandal Division of the 
Lessor’s State as also of certain rights privileges and concessions in connec- 
tion with the business of cement and kindred industries proposed to be 
started by the Lessee in the said Okhamandal Division AND WHEREAS 
the Lessor has been pleased to accept the said proposals with certain modi- 
fications AND WHEREAS the Lessee has agreed to the said modifications 
AND WHEREAS tlie parties are now desirous that a proper agreement 
embodying the terms and conditions of the grant to the Lessee of land, 
etc , in the said Okhamandal Division and of the rights concessiens and 
privileges m connection with the business of cement and kindred industries 
m the said Okhamandal Division proposed to be started, established and 
conducted h 3 r the Lessee as aforesaid be made and entered into bv and 
between the parties NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that it is 
agreed by and between the Lessor and the Lessee as follows, that is to 
say — 

1 The Lessor shall at any time hereafter grant convey and demise free 
of any rent or other charges whatever save and except the usual assessment 
in respect thereof but subject to the payment of royalty as hereinafter 
provided to and unto the Lessee such land or lands in the' aggregate exceed- 
ing in extent 100 highas in the said Okhamandal Division at such site or 
sites as might hereafter from time to time he required and fixed by Hie 
T csftoc for the purpose of and in connection with the business of cement and 
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Idndrod industries proposed to bti started by the Lessee in the said Oklia- 
rnandal Di%lsion and for the purpose or purposes of erecting factory o\ 
factories, building or buildings, prenuses for residential or other purposes and 
other struotuies in connection with the Lessee’s said business TO HAVfiJ 
AKD to hold the same to ancT unto the Lessee for a term or period of 
forty 3 ears from the date of the starting by the Lessee of the working of 
tlie Cement Factor\ of the Lessee PROVIDED HOWEVER that in the 
event of there being no Gorernmont land available at or about the proposed 
site or sites where land or lands is /are or he required by the Lessee 
as aforesaid, the Lessor shall acquire for the Lessee but at his expense such 
land or lands as may from time to time be acquired by the Lessee PROVIDED 
ALSO that the Lessee shall not use the land thus granted, conveyed and 
demised or acquired exfcept for the purposes tot which such grant, convey- 
ance, demise or acquisition is intended and if at any time hereafter the 
Lessee ceases to work and is desirous of transferring any of such land or 
lands or any portion or portions thereout the Lessor shall Ilaye in any such 
ease the hption either of allowing tlie Lessee to transfer such land or lands 
or portion nr portions thereout as proposed or desiied by him or of getting 
back the land for himself bet m this last mentioned case the Lessor shell 
refund to the Lessee the compensation amount, if any, that might hate 
been paid by the Lessee ior the acquisition of such land or- lands portion or 
portions if the same had to be and w'ns acquired by the Lessor for the 
Lessee as hercrinabovc provided 

2 The Lessee hereby agrees that he shall start cement works in Okha- 
toandal aforesaid within two years^ from the determination of the present 
European war 

3 The Lessee shall he liable to pay hnd pay income-tax and Municipal 
duties as also the import and export duties payable under the British Indian 
Tariff Act applicable to the Okha Port or Ports, but shall not be liable to 
pay an\ otlier import or export duty at these Port or Ports 

4 The Lessor shall construct and maintain at his own expense roads con- 
necting the exterior precincts of the factory to the principal Roads 

5 The Lessor shall further demise free of charge or rent or any payment 

therefor for the aforesaid term to the Lessee also lands creeks beaches and 
other sites with the deposits therein thereunder and thereon in the said 
Okhamandal Division for the purpose of digging quarrying, etc , stone lime, 
clay, sand, etc , required by the Lessee in connection with the busfne'is of‘ 
cement and kindred industries aforesaid PROVIDED HOWEVER that the 
Lessor shall not be bound to demise any land or lands if the same are 
required by the Lessor himself for anv other purpose AND PROVIDED ATjBO 
that the Lessor sh.ill not be bound to demise to the Lessee any land which 
»B not unculturahle waste land and Which is not in the occupation of any 
one ' t 

6 The Lessee shall give to the State royalty at 3 annas per ton of 

cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee in the said Okhamandal 
Division for the first five years after the commencement of working of the 
Lessee’s cement factory and at 4 annas for the five years thereafter and at 
5 annas thereafter during the rest of the aforesaid term or period of 40 
yeais PROVIDED HOAVEVER that in the event of the Lessee's ceasing to 
do the cement business entirely continuously for a period of 6 years at any 
time after the starting of the fatciory for the cement manufacture ^except' 
when compelled to do so by an Act of State or Act of Enemy or Act of God or 
other unavoidable accident hevond the control of the Lessee, the Lessor shall 
be entitled to determine the monopoly hereby given to the Lessee PROVID- 
ED however that in the event of the cessation of the Lessee's cement 
business continuously for 6 years except os aforesaid the Lessee shall novel - 
theless be liable to pay the State royalty at two annas per ton computed 
on the quantity of cement manufactured by the Lessee during the year imme- 
diately preceding such cessation The royalty m this clause mentioned shall’ 
bo payable annually \ 


j 
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7 The Lessor shall not allow directly or indirectly manufacture production 
or preparation of cement and kindred goods by any person or persons or 
by any body or body corporate or otherwise, association or associations com- 
pany or companies or any one whomsoever other than the Lessee his agents or 
assigns in the said Okhamandal Division of the State during the aforesaid 
term or period of forty years 

8 The Lessee shall supply to the Lessor for the State works such quantity 
of cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee in the said Okhamandal 
Division as the Lessee can spare after meeting the contracts then pending 
au the then market price thereof less 10 per cent after deducting or making 
allowance for the freight charges 

9 The Lessee shall be entitled to transfer assign or give the benefit of this 
agreement or any part thereof and of the monopoly, concession, rights and 
privileges and the Lease as also of the grant demise and transfer of land, 
creeks, beaches and other sites with the deposits therein, thereunder and 
thereon or any part thereof to any person firm syndicate or corporation 
PROVIDED HOWEVER that before the Lessee shall so transfer assign or 
give the benefit of this agreement, etc , as aforesaid he shall obtain the 
Lessor’s sanction thereto 

10 The Lessee shall within twelve months from the determination of the 
present European war fix the first building site or sites quarry or quarries 
creek or creeks to be granted conveyed and demised to him as hereinabove 
provided 

11 The Lessor shall be entitled but for the purpose merely of ascertaining 
the amount of royalty payable to him to inspect the Lessee’s books showing 
the quantity of cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee and the 
Lessor shall also be similarly entitled but for the purposes merelv 
of clause 8 hereinabove and of ascertaining the pending contracts of 
the Lessee as in the said clause eight hereinabove contemplated, the books 
of the Lessee showing such contracts 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have hereunto set their 
respective hands and seals the day and yeai first above written 

Signed sealed and delivered by the 
withmnarned Manubhai N Mehta in the 
presence of — 

MANILA!, M NANAVATI 

S M. PAGAR. 

Signed sealed and delivered by the 
withinnamed Purshotam Vishrain Mawjee 
in the presence of— ( PURSHOTAM VISHRAM 

’ PARSHURAM MADHORAM VIN \ MAWJEE 

S M PAGAR J 

. LEASE OF MINING GYPSUM 

{Note — The original lease dated the 8th January 1922 is in Gujarati 
The parties to the lease are the Jam Saheb of Navanagar State and the 
Dwarka Cement Company, Limited The principal terms of the agreement 
are given below ) 

1 Agreement is for a period of five years operating from 1st January 
1921 to 31st December 1925 

2 Rojalty to be paid to the State for the first two years is Rs 1,000 
per annum for which the maximum quantitv of gypsum to be removed 
during each year is 3,440 cartloads (each of 20 maunds, each maund being 
loughl^y equal to 1 qi ) If any quauhty in excess of this figuie is lemoied, 
it 23 to be paid foi at the rate of Rs 1-4 per cartload 


^ MANUBHAI N MEHTA 



S Royaltv for the next three years is to be paid at the rate of Rs. 1,7^ 
per annum foi which a maximum quantity of 1,400 cartloads can be removett 
during each of these three years and if any quantity in excess of this 
figure IS removed during each of these three years, such quantity m to lie 
paid for at the rate of Ils 1-4 per cartload 

4 The State reserves to itself the right of removing any quantity of 
gypsum for its own consumption 
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B. ORAJ . 

THE DWARKA CEMs^t^T COMFAI\^Y. 

Oral evidence of Mr. P. ?. ACHARYA. Recorded at 
Si<nla on Monday Jisly 7tlj, 1924. 

i I Imuoductoot 

PrcfiiJenf —Will you please tell ub what your position is in the Dv,arLa 
Cement CompaTiy? '' > 

Mr Acharya—1 aih Secretary to the Dwarkn Cement Componv, and am 
in charge of the Bombay office subject to the control of the JIanaguig Agent'! 

President — In your answer to question 7 you mention certain factors nbicli 
have to be taken into consideration in selecting the site for a cement factory 
Which do you reggird as the most important of these? 

Jfr Acharya —I think that close proximity of ra\s niatennls is the most 
SnvDortant 

President — That is to say, unless the factory is dose to tho raw materials, 
it trould he very difficult to carry on the manulactuio of cement? 

Jfr Acharya — think so If of course coal is also very near, it is far 
better 

President — ^IVbat we have notiood is that, on the whole, monufnclurcrs lU 
India prefer to be near their raw' materials, e\en though they arc at a good 
distance from tho coalfields 

Mr A chary a ~Yos 

President — You say m answer to question 10 “ Tho most potent factor, 
however, we tiuak, is that tho general proj'udice of tho engineering pro- 
fession which IS manned by Englishmen against the Indian product undo) 
their supposed belief that tho English cement is the only coraent best for 
the purpose.” I know quite well wdiat you refer to, and there is no 
question about it that Englishmen who are very often consorvetne people, 
tend to adhere to the sources of supply they arc accustomed to But I think 
it 13 something more than a prejudice Poes not British trade owe a good deni 
of its success to the fact, tliat the manufacturers tuin out good stuff? 

Mr Acha-rya- — Stuff or the packing you moan? 

President — ^I am not lefernng specially to cement just now The tendency 
>ou refer to ib not confined to cement bv any manner of means J have come 
across it myself in other trades What T slibiild like to put to lou is that the 
tendency is more than a prejudice, and that it 1ms definite grounds underhing 
it 

Mr Acharya — ^It is more than a prejudice m this way Even though 
the Indian cement is better oi at least equal to tho English cement in quohty, 
yet these Englishmen go m for the foreign cement because they want to 
patromsG their ow’ii mdustiy 

President — don’t say that that element is absent You may be nght 
to some extent about that hut T think that you aic not miking snffitient 
allowance foi other factors 

Mr Acharya — Do you mean from ihc point of view' of quality? 

President — No What T menu to say m that I think that von oic oin- 
valuing the racial factor altogothei IToweici ion aio entitled to lour own 
opinion 
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Mr Acharya , — ^The day before yesterday I met an. engineer. He fomsoit 
,U)j[d me that when Government gave contracts for doing cement work, they 
stipulated a condition that the cement that should be used must be Jlnglibii 
cement. I cannot of course prove this allegation 

President — Have you ever been m communication with the Indian Storaa 
Department? Do you know any of their officers? 

Mr Acharya — Oh, yes 

President. — Have you ever dravm their attention to thig point? 

Mr Acharya — ^No, I have not drawn their attention 

President — ^Why not? 

Mr. Acharya — We thought that the whole case would be investigated by 
the Tariff Board 

President ■ — If you believe there are orders by Government giving profeienca 
to British cement, you are under a miaappreliension, and if you read the new 
Stores Buies, this will be apparent 

Mr. Acharya — We will communicate that to the Stores Department 

Pr^ident — It is a mistake to attach exaggerated importance to casual 
statements, ThS preference for English goods is largely cased on the fact 
that, on the whole, English manufacturers make a point of turning out high 
class goods, and they have earned a good reputation The engmeer very 
naturally says “ I might try new sources of supply, but I have mways been 
able to get stuff that I could thoroughly rely on from the firm I ern accustomed 
to, and the best thing is to go to Siem ” But, however thmgs may bS with 
engineers in private employment, ^igineers m Government service come under 
the rules and are bound by them, 

Mr Achdrya . — ^Private engineers cate for their money Take for Instanos 
the ease of Messrs J C Gammon, Ltd, They ere great consumers cl 
cement and they are carrying out great concrete works They are always 
taking Indian cement I am citing only one instance 

President Can you bring to our notice any concrete instance In which • 
Government engineer has bought British cement when he could get Indian 
cement at a lower price? 

Mr Acharya — I have nothing concrete to say 

President. — ^If you do not know of any concrete case, are you justified in 
making the statement that you have made? 

Mr Acharya — ^Why not? We are justified I think So far as the allega- 
tion IB concerned, we cannot prove such allegations by regular evidence It 
will be difficult to prove t 

PrcBideni — Bo you think that you are entitled to assert that a certain 
state of things exists, although you cannot give us any evidence? 

Mr, Acharya We cannot give any evidence because these practices 
cannot be openly resorted to That is why I say that this statement may 
be taken with allowance 

Mr Oinwala — ^Do you suggest that the European engmeer tells the con- 
tractor secretly that, if ho is to obtain the contract, he must use English 
cement Is that what you mean? Otherwise, you ought to be able to pro»a 
it 

Mr. Acharya — I tbiflk that it amounts to that much* 

Mr Ginwala . — Has the English engineer any particular interest in this 
arrangement? 

Mr Acharya — No The particular interest is to patronise his own people 
because this sort of thmg has been found by us in several other cases 

President. -—Has it been found by you? 

Mr Acharya — ^Patronising their own people not in respect of cement 
necessarily I can give you one more mstance When we had an American 
m charge of the works at Dwarka, he would always recommend to us that 
an American was needed for the purpose. 
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President — That does not seem to me to be relevant 
Mr Qinwala — Don’t you do the same thing? Suppose you had a choice 
to make, would you not say “I would have my own countryman ” 

Mr Acharya Ceitamly I w'on’t be justified in saying that, unless the 
man is suflSciently capable Capability is the question 

Mr Qinwala — ^If you are to decide everything on the question of capability, 
oui countrymen will have a very poor chance indeed m many cases 
Mr Acharya — In that case, they must suffer 

President — That is hardly relevant I think that, if you are unable 
to give us any definite evidence in support of what you say, you were not 
justified in making the statement that you have made I can assuie you 
that, if you get into communication with the officers of the Indian Stores 
Department, you will find that they are most arorious to do whatever lies 
m their power They are doing everything they can fiom day to day m 
order to secure that whenever possible the orders should be placed in India 
ffihat IS all I have got to ask about the first section 

Mr Oimvala — On this pomt of prejudice what would you do? Suppos- 
ing you are constructing a building woith Es 50 laklis personally and there 
IS some article (not necessarily cement) which is of a well known brand and 
for a hundred years manufactured abroad, and there is quite a now aiticle 
manufactured for a year or two in this country, and the difference m price 
to '^ou was perhaps a few thousands on the whole, w'hat would you use? 

Mr Acharya — I have to use my own discretion 

Mr Qinwala — How w^ould you use your discretion? You are assured by 
.people who claim to know all about it that your buildmg would be all right i 
There was not even a reasonable doubt about it, but you had that doubt in 
your own mind Well then, what would you do? Would you rather save the 
few thousand rupees, or would you hot, and take the article of which you w’-eie 
quite assured? 

Mr Acharya — If I can make suie of the other article I will buy it 
Mr Qinwada — You cannot make sure of the local article by long experience 
The other thing has been proved over and over again The question is that 
the building may fall down or it may not last as long os you would like it, 
if the article pioved unsatisfactory Would jou save a few thousand rupees 
in such circumstances? 

Mr Acharya — I shall explain the position Take for instance cement 
Mr Qinwala — Take something else What will you do in such a case? 

Mr Acharya — If I cannot get any reasonable assurance from people who 
ought to know about these things, I will go in foi the foreign article, but 
seeing that the locally made article is cheaper I will take pains to ascertain 
.whether it is not as good as the local article 

Mr Qinwala — ^That is to say, you will be prepared to take the word of 
the manufacturer? 

Mr Acharya — No I wull take other things into considei ation 

Mr Qinwala — The experimental test is one thing and actual experience 
IS quite another You may be able to prove on paper that a building will 
last another fifty years, but this is quite a different thing from a building 
erected out of another cement which has lasted fifty years, so that human 
nature has got gome reason to doubt the quahty of the more recent material 
Is not that go? May not that account for the preference of foieign cement 
to some extent lather than prejudice? 

Mr Ai harya — To a certain extent it may But ce nent being a chemical 
composition, it can be subjected to special tests and seen whether it complies 
with the British Standard Specification or not 

Ml Qinwala — It is t’-ue But you cannot blame the man for saying ‘ I 
know of no building which has been in existence for 50 years built out of 
your cement ” A man may say that 
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M) Acharya — The specification is there and the particular cetnent he 
takes may be tested He may see whether the tests are all right and then 
proceed to buy That is what is being done by the Development Department 
for instance 

* Mr Qinwala — About packing cement m bags does it not sometimes lead 
to deterioration as compared to cement packed in barrels? 

Mr Acharya — It does when the atmosphere is very damp 
Mr Qinwala - — In that case, it is hardly a prejudice 

Mr Acharya — ^In a place like Bombay, it does not deteriorate But m 
Rangoon where the climate, we are told, is very damp, it is likely to dete* 
norate That is why we are thmkmg of packing our cement m caste 

Mr. Omwala — ^I don’t thmk that the climate of Rangoon is more damp 
’ than that of Bombay, because I have lived in both places for almost an equal 
number of years. 

Mr Acharya — When w’^e had an enquiry from Rangoon, they specially 
drew oui attention to that fact Then, w^e sent out cement in double bags 
Mr Qinwala — ^That is rather due to the fact that it takes you a much 
longer time to get to Rangoon than to Bombay, and in that way it is due 
to a longei sea voyage Once the cement gets to Rangoon, the climatic 

eonditii ns are not so different there from those of Bombay as to cause 

deterioration 

Mr Acharya — That is w'hat they told us 
Mr Qinwala — In that case, you cannot call it prejudice 

Mr Acharya — Here it is our own fault So far as Bombay is concerned, 

the prejudice is there 

Mr Qinwala Can you get casks in India? 

Mr Acharya — We can get Messrs Speddmg & Co , have written to 
us saying that they can supply us caste We have asked them two or 
three times to quote but they have not yet replied They say that the 
making of casks is quite easy fiom shocks contammg staves and bottom-pieces, 
2 samples of which they have sent us If we can pack cement in casks, 
it will be very nice for us all 

President — How far has this proceeded? Have you calculated bow much 
casks are gomg to cost you? 

Mr Acharya — That is the mam thing We told them that our cost of 
packmg cement m bags was Rs 8 to 10 If we can have casks at about: 
Rs 13 a ton, w’^e wull go for them 

Mr Qinwala — ^Do you mean to say that they would send you materials 
for making casks? 

Mr Acharya — Yes In one lump they put two bottom pieces and these 
staves, and they say that the procedure of making the whole thing into a 
cask IS very simple 

President — ^That has to be made on the spot 

Mr Acharya — Yes The works of Messrs Speddmg & Co , are at Jhelum. 
We have asked them for quotations (for Dwarka) 

President — They w ill have to come by train 
Mr Acharya — Yes 

President — It would depend upon their quotations 

Mr Acharya — Yes, it is a serious matter If we could pack our cement 
in casks, we will get our market m Rangoon It depends upon you now 
whether you give us protection and consequently greater market 

Mr Qinwala — It depends a good deal upon the mdustry itself 
President — The mdustry ought to realise that success depends upon itself 
Mt Acharya — ^True 

Mr Kale — The implication of what you weie telling the President and 
Ml Ginwala appears to me to be this There are certain Government 
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oneTneefs 'vko in order to encourage their own countr\mon and tkeii innnu- 
facturere are snchncd to show greater favour to 33ntish cement than to 
Indian cemfent That seems to be the implication At the same time you 
are not able to piove your allegation Is that correct? 

' Mr Acharya but the allegation itself being of a particular nature, 

I think that it wall be very difficult to piose it We cannot be taken into 
the confidence of these engineers. 

Mr Kale — Is it a fact that you are not able to prove it because you are 
afraid that vour business wall suffer if jou make certain disclosures in con- 
nection with facts which you know'? 

Mr Acliarya — ^Partly it is so. So far ns I am concerned I have not come ^ 
acioss any concrete instances 

President — I put to you a question whether you Imow of any concrete 
mstances 

Mr Acharya — told y’ou that I did not know of any 

President — In that case you cannot be afiaid of making disclosures w.hcn 
you have nothing to disclose * 

Mr Acharya — I shall see if I can communicate with the man who 
mot me 

President — I am afraid I must put it quite plnirily' that gossip in 
railway carriages is not sufficient evidence to put before the Tariff Board 
Mr Acharya — I wall see whether I can substantiate that 
President — ^The Board cannot take any notice of that particular mstonco 
Mr Kale — If you cannot puhhch give it, can you give us the informa- 
tion m confidence? It is very importsmt for us to know that m order tliat 
steps may be taken to discourage that practice, if any such evists 

Mr Acharya — I will ask the Board of Directors wliother they can gi\o 
you anything 

Mr Kale — That is to say. the Board knows something alvnit it? 

Mr Acharya — The Board may know 

Prc$ident — I am afraid I still do not understand how' the w'ltnesa’s state- 
ments are to be reconciled He has no definite information, but he holds out 
the hope of a disclosure in confidence 

Mr Oinwala — Why do you say that the Board may know' something? 

Mr Acharya — They know' more people than 1 do 

Mr Gtnwala — Have you aiiv reason to suppose that they know? 

Mr Acharya — I think so 

President — I understand now Although you do not know personally 
there may be cases know'n to your film? 

Mr Acharya — You are right 

Piesident Certainly the Board will lie glad, if your Directors think it 
proper to bring any case of that kind to the notice of the Board, to secure 
the information If they concern Government engineers, you would also 
do well to bring them to the notice of the Indian Stores Department ivho 
are m a position to take immediate action 
Mr Acharya — Yes 

Ml Kale — In your answer to Question 4 you sav that the factory' com- 
menced mamifactnnng cement practically in January 1922 The company 
was established on the 20th of Pehinarj' 1919 I want to know wliy there 
was such a delay 

Mr Acharya — ^The machinery has to bo transported all the wav from 
America to India 

Mr Kale— Do you dunk that noimally, between the establishment of 
a company and the opening of the w'orks it would be three years? 
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- Mr Achanja —At that time it was so. There were very great ditlEiculties, 

•c g , m getting sea freight 

Mr Kale — You had difficulties ta face and the delay is to be attributed to 
them? 

Mr Acharya — Yes We actually commenced to manufacture in December 
1921, but practically in January 1922 That is what I have said 

• II Eaw Materials 

President — ^As regards j'our answ'er to question 12 the question is ” What 
are your annual requirements of each of the raw materials accoiding to 
your present rate of output (which should be stated) ” and you say roughly 
42,500 tons (present average output 25,000 tons) What w'e want is separate 
figures for limestone, clay and gypsum 

Mr Acho-rya — We have given you the basis m answ'er to question 13 
President — We want to know wffiat your annual requirements are If you 
have the mformation with you here, w’^ould you give it to us now ? If you 
have not got it with you, would you be kmd enough to send it 'to us later 
Mr Acharya — I have not got the information here I will send it to 
you As W’e have given the basis, it is a mere calculation and nothing 
further 

President — I see that as regards clay and limestone, under your concession 
from the Baroda Durbar, the royalty is payable pei- ton of cement, is it 
not? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

1 President — ^What quantity of gypsum do you use for one ton of cement? 
Mr Acharya — 2^ to 5 per cent , sometimes about 28 lbs per ton 
President — If the latter figure is right, it is nothing like 6 per cent 
Afr Acharya Sometimes it comes to 5 per cent 

President — ^If it is 28 lbs it is about per cent You have given us 
two answers One is 24 to 5 per cent and the other is 28 lbs Which of 

these is correct? 

* 

Mr Acharya — All of them are correct If it is quick setting we have to 
add more gypsum 

President — How’ much gypsum did you use for m stance to get your pro- 
duction of 1923 which is 25,000 tons? 

Mr Acharya — I sbaU send you the figures later 

President — You say that the royalty paid durmg the last two years at an 
average rate comes to 14 annas a ton What I wislied to ascertain was what 
that came to per. ton of cement Unless you can give approximately the 
quantity of gypsum you used per ton of cement, I cannot make the calculation 
But, if we take the largest figure vou have given, namely 5 per cent , on that 
basis the royalty on gypsum would apparently come to something less than 
an anna per ton of cement 

' Mr Acharya — True But we had stocks at that time We keep stocks 

President — Is not that oorrect? As far as I can calculate on the figures 
that you have given, the royalty on gypsum per ton of cement seems to be 
less than an anna per ton of cement 
Ml Acharya. — You are right 

President — In answ’cr to question 23 you say you have got supplies 
sufficient for 40 years Then you go on to say “ As years go on, the cost will 
of course increase owung to the fact that our quarries will be further from 
the factoiy sjte, and the consequent haulage fiom a longei distance ” How 
far do 5 'ou think you may have to haul from^ 

Mr Acharya — ^Three or four miles fuither 
President — Not more than that? 

Mr Acharyar—No 
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^Tcsiieni —So that roughly your cost of haulage might increase to twice 
the present figure? 

Mt Acharyd — 1 do not thmk it will increase to such a high figure 
Praident — -Yon are hauling from two miles at present, and you think 
you may have to go up to four miles Is it not reasonable to say that your 
haulage charges might double? 

Mr Acharya— It may not be exactly double. I do not think it will be 
more than times 

President — ^It won’t run up to more than that? 

Mr Acharya — No 

President — Has your firm calculated the present cost of haulage per ton 
Of cement? 

Mr Acharya — ^We are doing it by contract at present 

President — Do they do all the haulage? Possibly you pay on inclusive 
rate for both excavation and haulage 

Mr Acharya — At present we are not paying them haulage 
President — ^To whom do you pay the haulage? 

Mr Acharya — ^Partly it is borne by us and partly by the contractors 
Mr Qinwala — This 65 per cent of wastage m answer to question 13, is 
equal to 13 cwts m a ton? ^ 

Mr Acharya — ^Eoughly there is much water in the slurry that is produced. 
Mr Ginwala — ^Does this 65 per cent include water? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — You say that 25 cwts of limestone and 8 cwts of clay 
are required to produce one ton of cement? 

Mr Acharya — Plus gjqisum , 

Mr Ginwala — ^There is little wastage after calcining There is no water 
in that? 

Mr Acharya — No 

Mr Qinwala — am asking whether 65 per cent or 13 cwts is lost for 
every ton 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Why did you adopt the wet process? 

Mr Acharya — It was supposed to be up-to-date in these days 
Mr Qinwala — The dry process people say the same thing of their process 
Is it because that your raw materials are of a softer nature? 

Mr Acharya — Also , 

Mr Qinwala — So that is also a reason wdiy you adopted this W'et process. 
Can you apply the dry piocess to your mateiials and produce as good a 
cement? 

Ml Achaiija — may, hut theie are risks attached to the diy’ process 

Mr Qinwala — ^It is the materials, then, that made you adopt this process. 
Can you not apply the dry process to your materials? 

Mr Acharya — The dry process plant is different from the w^et process 
plant 

Mr Qinwala — ^I know it is It does not do you any harm to say that 
because your materials are more suited to the wet process you are adopting 
it If that IS the case, why not say so? 

Mr Acharya — ^Partly we may say that 

Mr Ginwala — ^Your raw materials, on the whole, cost a little more than 
the raw materials in the other places? 

Mr Acharya — ^No The cost was high duiing the last tw'^o years but 

n t brought down materially and I think it is less than oven 

•tvs 2-7 now. 
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Mr Oinwaia — ^How much clay do you use per ton? 

- Mr Acharya — 8 cwts 

Mr Qinwala — ^You say that the cost of limestone has gone down from 
Es 3-9-8 to Es 2-7-6 

Mr Acharya — ^Formerly* we were working it departmentally m our quarry, 
and now we have given it to a contractor who is quotmg us better rates 
Mr Qinwala — In clay you have gone up? 

ilfr Acharya — Yes because circujnstances sometimes are different, but they 
- will come down this year 

Mr Qinwala — Are you workmg that departmentally or by contract? 

Mr Acharya — ^Partly departmentally and partly also by contractors. 

Mr Qinwala — How much do you expect to bring it down to? 

Mr Acharya — ^We may bring to Es 1-5. 

Mr Qinwala — ^And stone? 

Mr Acharya — ^May come to Es 1-15. 

Mr Qinwala — ^When do you expect to get that result? 

Mr Acharya — ^We have asked for tenders now and we hope to get bette? 
results soon , 

Mr Qinwala See your answer to Question 23 you expect your cost to 
go up In answer to question 19 you expect to bring your cost down 
Mr Acharya — ^It will go up, not immediately 
Mr Qinwala — ^Do you mean after a pretty long time? 

Mr Acharya — ^At least 10 to 16 years afterwords. 

M r Qinwala — Are you sure you have got 40 years supply in your 
quarry ? 

Mr Acharya — ^More than that The lease we have got is for forty years 
but the supplies are more than 40 years - " 

Mr Qinwala — ^To what depth do you expect to work your quarry ? For 
hov many feet have you got these strata of lime? 

Mr Achai ya — ^Limestone is generally on the surface 
Mr Gtmoala — Yes, or you may have to go down a few feet 
Mr Acharya — I shall get you detailed information about that 
Mr Qinwala — We do not want detailed information We simply wanted 
to know whether you were quite sure you had a supply of lime for forty 
years 

Mr Acharya — ^We are sure We got that investigated by competent 
people 

Mr Qinwala — Has this been verified since? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

Mr Kale — At what distance are the clay pits from your works ? Your 
quarries are at a distance of two miles from the works How far are these 
clay pits ? 

Mr Acharya — Almost the same distance two miles 
Mr Kale — Do you find limestone and clay both together ? 

Mr Acharya — The clay is alluvial clay There is an open creek there 
and when the currents are coming we get alluvial clay, and these pits axe 
dug and the clay is taken 

Mr Kale — It is the river that brings this silt and the clay consists of 
the silt on the bank of the river? 
ilfr Acharya — Yes 

Ml Kal-e — ^That river bank is two miles from the Works? 

Mr Acharya — ^Roughly 

Ml Kale — In the same direction from the factory or in a different 
direction p 
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Mr Acharya, — Somewhat different directions. 

Ml 1 Kale — I was wondering how you can get both of your raw materials 
at the iame place 

ilfr Acharya — It must be in different directions I have not gone to the 
factory as yet and I do not know exactlj 

Mr — ^You are the Secretary to the Company? 

Mr Acharya — There are the Managing Agents and I am the Company’s 
Secretary * 

Mr Gmvbala — Are not the Managing Agents Secretaries to the Company?' 
Ml'- Acharya, — ^In a way the3 are 

Mr. Kale — What is the relation bdtneen tlie Managing Agents and the 
Secietary? Is the Secretary appointed by, and under the control/ of, the 
Managing Agents or is he appointed by the general bodj of shareholders? 

Mr Acharya — Ho is* under the control of the Managing Agents 
Mr Kale — ^By whom is he appointed and paid? 

Ml Acharya — By the Company 

Mr Gtnicala — Are j’ou Secretarj to the Managing Agents or Secretary to 
the Company under the Companies Act? ^ i 

Mr Acharya — I am under tlie Managing Agents 

Mr Ginwala — Can you issue notices in jour name convening a meeting 
of the shareholdei s ? 

Mr Acharya — ^No I can file suits, etc , in the name of the Company 
Mr Ginwala — On behalf of the Managing Agents? , „ 

Mr Achat ya — No , < , 

il/r Ginxiala — Managing Agents should bo Secretaries of the Company iit* 
that case ^ 

Mr Achat ya — I am not the Secretary under the Companies Act and am 
lust in the same position as Mr Captiun in the Central Provinces Cement 
Company 

Ml Ginwala — Are you in the head office? 

Mr Acharya — I am in charge of the office there 

Mr Ginwala — ^By being in charge of the office do you mean jou are the 
Managing Director? Are you the manager? 

Mr Acharya — No I am the head of the office 
Mr Ginwala — Of Purushotara, Vithaldns & Co ? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Who are the partners? 

Mr Acharya — There w'ere two partners, Sir Vithaldas Tliackersay and 
Mr Purushotam Visbram Mowjee In the place of the late Sir Vithaldne 
Thackersay hjs brother Mr Madhowjee Damodar Thackersay has stepped in 
I am imder their direct control Thev are subject to the control of the 
Boaid 

President — ^You are at the head of the section of the Agents’ office which 
looks after the Cement Company? 

3 /r Achaiya — ^That is right 

Mr Kale — ^You wore asked about the wet process that jou have .adopted 
Some of the witnesses Who came before us told us — that is my impression — > 

that the wet process was the more up-to-date process But aie you sure 
thfit this process was adopted by your company because it was up-to-date? 

Ml Acharya — I think so I am not one of tlie promoters of the Company 
Ml Ginicala — Was it not possible for your company te send a representa- 
tive who was actually on the w'orks? 

Ml Iclmiya — One of the Directors was. to accompany me hut unfor- 
tunately his near relative died and ho could not come 
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Vresident — You may be unable to answer some of the important questions. 
Mr Acharya — I shall supply the information 

Mr Ginioala — That delays the proceedings The Company ought to have 
sent a man who had been at the Works It is very difficult to examine a 
representative who had never been at the Woiks I am not criticising you in 
anv ivaj, but as a Board we aie entitled to get the best evidence the com- 
pany can give, and the best evidence is that of the man on the spot 

M't 'Ichaiya — ^^Ve never thought that technical questions would come 
before the Taiiff Board otheiwise 1 would have brought the Woiks Manager 
w ith me 

Ml Ginwala — We are verj' much handicapped bv two facts one is that 
join cost account is given in a Waj' which does not help us If you had 
with you anothei man who was in charge of the wmrks we should have been 
able to get some information about the works costs 
Mr Acharya — I hav^e got the cost sheets here 

Mr Guiwata — I hope you will be able to answer the questions, but the 
position IS rather unsatisfactory you will admit 

Ml Achaiya — I shall try to give answers to the best of my ability 

VIII Capital Aocottnt 

Vrestdent — I notice that the total amount of your block is Rs 76 lakhs 
Your factory has a capacity of 100,000 tons that means that your capitalisa- 
tion IS Rs 76 per ton 
Mr Achaiya — Yes 

President — ^The importance of that figuie is this If we can obtain the 
figures as to the capitalisation per ton of factories in other countries, it 
would to some extent enable us to ascertain how far the Indian manufacturer 
IS handicapped bj the higher price of machineiy and so on in India Has 
youi coiiipany any information on that iiomt as to the capitalisation of some 
companies elsewffiereP 

M't Acharya — All over the w'orld? 

President — In any of the competing countries 
Mr Acharya — We have not got that information 

President — ^^Ye have put one question which I think you are unable to 
answer In reply to Question No 81 you say “ we believe that the present 
cost of a f actoi y under the heads of buildings and plant and machinery having 
the same output as ours might possibly be a little less, for the obvious 
reason that there has been a general decline in prices "We are unable to 
giye any detailed answers to this question at the present moment, due to 
sh6rt notice ” The importance of that is that this factory was put up at a 
time of very high prices, and the result is that your capital account must 
be swollen in consequence 

Mr Achaiya Compared with the Central Provinces Cement Company we 
find that our capital account is very low 

President — If the* same plant and machinery were purchased now, the 
cost would naturally be a great deal less, owing to the great fall in prices of 
madiinery That is why we put this question in order to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, what the present-day cost of the plant may be It might be Rs 60 
lakhs instead of Rs 78 lakhs 

Mr Acharya — May be We shall have to get quotations ^^e have no 
information I will let y^ou have these 

Piesidenf — In'answ^er to Question 82 you have given us the rats qf 
exchange at which the payunents for the plant w’^ere remitted Gan you tell 
us what the cuiient rate of exchange is betw'cen India and America P 
]\fi Achaiya — It is Rs 325 to Rs 340 per hundred dollars 
President — So part of your lemittances w'cre made at about the present 
rate and part at a slightlv higher rate? 
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il/r Acharya, — Yes 

Mr Gtnvbala — What is tins sum of Es 2,60,000 fiist item m the answer 
to Question 78 (a)? 

Ml Achaiya Cost of concessions 
Ml Gtnivala — ^Whom did you buy fiom? 

Mr Achaiya — ^Mr Purushottam Vishram Mawji and Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey got them from the State, and it ivas purchased from them by 
the Company 

Mr Ginwala — ^Was it purchased m cash or shares P 
Mr Acharya — Shares 

Mr Ginwala — With legard to Question 81 in dealing with the steel 
industry we applied a certain method, it was not a very accurate method, 
but it appeared to be reasonably sound We found that there also machinery 
had been bought in certain years at very high prices, and wo had to find its 
loplacement value this year I take it that most of jour machinery is steel 
too? 

Ml Acharya — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^It is necessary for us to decide whether the cement in- 
dustry has done the same, that is to say, they have paid more for machinery 
We aie not blaming them in any' wmy they bought it at a time when 
machinery w'as expensive Supposing we apply the same method to ascertain 
the present day value of your machinery, would you object to that method — 
because, if you do, you will have to give us some other method which you 
consider more accurate ^ 

Mr Achaiya — ^Theie is no harm in adopting that method 
Mr Ginwala — It is not necessary to w ork afresh those costs 
Mr Acharya — This is the actual value according to the block 
Mr Ginwala — What w'o did there was this w’e took the prices of different 
kinds of steel what is called the composite value, for instance, w’o took seven 
01 eight different varieties of steel and we found the average for them, c g , 
joists, beams, bars, etc We found that in the year 1917 the composite prn e 
was, say, Es 100 per ton and now it wms Rs 80, and tliat, therefore, the 
value was Bs 20 less than in that particular year That was the method 
we applied — please see pages 42 and 43 of our Report on the Steel industry 
With necessary modifications, if we applied that method to your plant, you 
ivould not object very much? 

Mr Acharya — ^No 

President — ^You have told us that you made remittances in 1921 — Question 
82 That means that the money was actually spent in 1921 When did yon 
place the order? 

Mr Acharya. 4919-1920, 

President — Could you give us roughly abouj how much in 1919 and how 
much in 1920? 

Mr Acharya — ^About 75 per cent in 1919 and the remaining 25 per cent 
in 1920 

Mr Ginwala — ^You say' in ansiver to Question 90 " We do not contem- 
plate carrying out any very great replacements or extensions of the plant at 
the moment barring the two items mentioned in answer to Question 76 (h) 
The approximate cost will be Rs 1,00,000 ” Will it increase your output ? 

Mr Achaiya — ^At present we cannot get good water if we have a good 
distilling plant we shall get better water. The bad water injures the boiler 
tubes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Do you take sea water ? 

Mr Acharya — ^We do not at present 
Mr Ginwala — ^That injures tbe boiler tubes ^ 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes. 



t Mr, Gintuala — ^At what pressure do you work them? 

Mr Acharya — It is a technical information which I shall send later Wo 
have got our tour boilers made by Messrs Babcock and Wilcox 

Mr Gmwala^ — ^These alterations you want to make are with refeience to 
water ? 

Mr Acharya. — We are thinking of installing a distilling plant and a 
three-throw slurry pump for agitating the slurry 

Mr Ginwala. — It has nothing to do with your output? 

Mr Acharya — ^It has to do 

Mr Gmwala — ^Will it increase your output? 

Mr Acharya — ^No Theie is no question of increasing the output at all 
President — Do you mean that thb boilers would last longer, so the 
capital expenditure to be mcreased would reduce the cost of repairs? 

Mr Gmwala — ^It is a very unfortunate situation that you are in regard- 
ing water 

Mr Acharya^ — ^At the beginning water was very nice, but owing to the 
seal city of rains, we have to go ^ery deep 

Mr Gimvala‘ — How much is the plant going to cost you? 

Mr Acharya — ^Rs 75,000 for the distilling plant and Rs 25,000 for the 
slurry pump 

President — ^That is on the whole a lakh of rupees? 

M» Acharya — ^Yes. 

Mr Kale — ^I wonder what you intend to convey by the last sentence in 
answer to Question 81 “ We believe that the operating cost of a new factory 

W'ould not make any very great difference with ours since this is a common 
factor affecting all at the same time ” 

Mr Acharya — Because the materials are there Supposing anothei man 
puts up a factory at Dwarka, the same raw materials will be there, the cost 
will also roughly be the same, labour will be the same, therefore it will make 
no material difference 

Mr Kale — ^You are taking the question in that sense P 
Mr Acharya — Yes 

Mr Kale Our question was if up-to-date machinery was purchased at a 
lower price than the price you paid for yours, naturally the operating cost 
W'ould be lower than what has to be paid by your factory 
M'l Acharya — Our factory is up-to-date 

Mr Kale So that there are qo improvements in the plant which have 
been introduced recently? 

Mr Acharya — Barring the widening of the burning zone of the kiln 
that makes calcining perfect, there has been no other improvement The 
kiln is a long cylinder and one of the improvements made is that the burning 
zone has been widened 

Mr Kale — ^That would not make much difference in cost? 

Ml Acharya ^ — ^No 

I A Cost or Pkoduction 
( a) Worhs Costs 

President — ^Apparently you do not keep your accounts in a manner which 
will permit you to give us the information we asked for 

Mr Acharya — ^I regret they are not kept m the way in which they should 
have been kept Now are we going to have a perfect costing account 

Pi esidcnt — ^That won’t help us very much now 

Mr Gimoala — ^From what you have given us it is hard to say wnat your 
costs are 
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Ut iiluni/a — I have goi all the infoiination Mith inc and shall be glad 
io ansM er 3 oui question 

President —But that puts an unnecessary buiden on the Board Your 
film might have taken a little trouble to comply ivitii our uishes in the 
matter 

“ Mr Acharya ■— The sjstem in which Foim II has been piovidcd by j'ou 
IS not the form 111 which cement accounts aie kept 1 will just ‘make matters 
plain In the hrst loim you ask for the total production ot cement for tlio 
year Suppose wo make 40,000 tons ot clinker, and coment is only 25,000 tons. 

President — Theie is onlj' one per cent difference botw’oen clinker and 
lenient From one ton of clinker roughly liow much cement do jou get? 

Ur Acharya — About one ton of coment Since you put only total pro- 
duction hero w’e did not know what to put whether you lequircd the cement 
production or the clinker production 

Piesidenf — When jou found that difficulty, did jour firm ask tho Boar,d 
what they meant 

Mr. Acharya — I am prepared to aiiswci your quosiions, 
llfr Ginwala — Ordinarily a manufacturer does not have an excessive 
qunntitj of clmkei in stock 
Mr Acharya — We had 

Mr Oinuala — ^You had, quite tiue, but other manufacturers make clinker 
and convert it into cement 

Mr Achat ya So far as my own information goes other companies abo 
are obliged to keep lot of clmkor in stock ^ 

Mr Gtmuala — ^^Vhat is your difficulty p 

Mr Achat ya — Your foim gives columns for raw matcnal, fnctorj' labour 
and so on No column foi clinker is provided for at all 

Mr Ginihola — What is jour position with icgard to the puhlicution of 
figures? All the companies that have come heforc us f-o far ns the cement 
and paper industries are concerned, and as jou Know the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company also, have agreed to the publication of the cost figuies 
Mr Acharya — Does the Board find it necessary to do so ? 

Mr Ginwala — Absolutely Unless we are able to substantiate our recom- 
mendations with facts and figures which the Assemblj' and the Government 
of India can scrutinize, our position is unsatisfactory, 

Mr Acharya — Do you want the details alsoP 
Mr Ginwala Certainly 

Proidcnt — After all you have not given us anj mfonnation which you 
need bo anxious about! 

Mr Ginwala — The Gwalior Cement Compauv, tho Indian Cement Cejn- 
pany and the Central Provinces Cement Compauv and also three Paper com- 
panies, have all agreed to tho publication of all the costs and all other 
figures 

Mr Acharya — ^Very well, we have no objection 

Mr Ginwala — Are you prepared to give us the cost in the way we w ant 
it? 

President — You work out separatclj , I gather, the cost of oliiikci ? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — Then in order to get the cost of coment all that von have 

got to do 10 to add the cost of the items involved m the conversion of clinker 
into cement 

Mr Acharya — will supply this information as soon as I go to Bombay 
I will send it to the Board within 5 davs 

Mr Ginwala — ^In Form II jou liavc given us your conversion cost from 
cl'&tfer to cement P 
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Mr Acharya —Yes ' 

Mr (Ji7nuila — It w*as Rs 6 in 1922 and Rs ' 6-12 in 1923 winch is not 
mudi In .tills forni you could have said the cost of clinker was so much, 
arid then that from clinker to cement it was so much 

President. — I must say frankly that we have not received the assistance 
from the Cotofiany to which wo were entitled to 


Mr Acharya — Wo shall bo Tory glad to give vou all the information you 
want * 

President — I think it would ho useful, if you could give us now the 
figuies showing the amount of clinker pi educed, cement ground, cement 
p icked and the cost per ton for each month during the current yeai begin- 
ning from January 

Mr Acharya — 



January 1^34 — 



Clinker produced 

1,978 tons 

■P 

Cost per ton 

Rs 33-13-9 


Cement ground 

2,575 tons 


Cost per ton . 

Rs 4-12-3 


Cement packed 

1,803 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 12-2-9 

Total Rs 50-12-9 

Fchiniary 1934 — 



Clinker produced 

3 210 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 30-5-5 


Chnkor ground 

3 537 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 4-0-9 


Cement packed 

1 090 tons 


Cost per ton . 

Rs 12-4-9 

Total Rs 46-10-11 

March 1924 — 


1 

Chnkor produced 

3,503 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 27-11-11 


Cement ground 

3,387 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 3-13-7 


Cement packed 

2 729 tons 


Cost per Ion 

Rs 11-0-9 

Total Rs 42-10-3 

April 1924 — 



Clinker produced 

3 108 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 30-G-6 


Cement ground 

2,499 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 4-7-10 


Cement packed 

3,065 tons 


Cost per ton 

Rs 10-4-0 

Total Rs 45-2-d 


Tn May we worked for only 6 or 7 days and it is not typical 
Mr : Gmwala —What was the reason ? 

Mr Acharya — There was no coni The Railway Company could not bring 
the coal there, there was restriction on hooking of coal and w^e could not go^ 
It 

Mr Gtnxvala — Where do you got your coal fromP 

o2 
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Mr Acharya — “We get some from the Central Provinces and some from 
the Bengal coalfields Sometimes we buy from foieign countries also, but 
on account of want of docks there are no loading facilities A dock is now 
being constructed at Dwarka and then we will bung our coal by steamer 
which will make a lot of difference in the freight 

Jlfr Ginwala — Are you going to be connected by rail with the dock? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes The factory is only. two or three miles from the 
shore, but the shore .where the dock is being constructed is about 18 miles 
from our factory, and we have already connected ourselves with that by rail. 
It IS going to be an all the year round port 
ilfr Gtnwala — ^When will it be readj-^P 
Mr Acharya — ^Within a year 
Mr Ginwala — ^When did they start? 

Mr Acharya — A year back We will then bo at an adyantago even for 
shipping to Rangoon 

Mr Gtnwala — Have you got the boats coming regularly there? 

Mr Acharya — ^Now the hig steamers cannot touch at Dwarka, What wo 
have got to do is to have the cement taken to Bombay and then tranship it, 
and that means a freight of 8 to 9 rupees 

Mr Gmiuala — ^You have been getting some coal by sea? 
illr Acharya — 'We had got coal formerly bj sea 
Mr. Gtnwala — ^And you unshipped it in boats? 

ilfr Acharya — ^Yes, and that used to cost a good deal, because we had to 
pay demurrage to the steamers 

ilfr Gtnwala — Is it a frequent matter, this shortage of coal? Was the 
congestion on the Kathiawad railway or on the British railivays? 

ilfr Acharya On the Jamnagar-Dwarka Railway They ran short of 
engines with the result that booking was restricted 

Mt Gtnwala — ^At what price did you get your Durban coal or Welsh coal? 
Mr, Acharya — ^We had Welsh coal m 1921 and 1922 and the pnco then 
was about 58 shillings a ton c i f Dw'arka That is why our cost during the 
last two years increased, it makes a difference of about Rs. 13 in coal Now 
coal IS much cheaper as compared with the cost at that time 

Mr Gtnwala — When is this railwmy situation going to improve? 

Mr Achat ya — ^They promised that within a month things will improve. 

Mr Gtmvala — ^It seems that until the railway situation improves yon 
cannot manufacture at all 

Mr Acharya — ^No We can get coal by steamers 

Mr Gtnwala — ^But during the rams you cannot unload your coal? 

Mr Acharya — ^We can land it at a place called Arethara which is 18 miles 
off from the factory. 

Mr Ginwala — ^Is the factory now connected with a railway ? 

Mr Acharya. — ^The factory is already connected with the dock Arethara 
is an all-year-round port, but the steamers cannot touch at the dock as it is at 
present under construction The steamers he in the stream 
Mr Ginwala — ^Have you seen the works P 

Mr Acharya — 1 have the whole imagination of the factory before me 
although I have not seen it 

Mr. Ginwala — ^Well, mere imagination is not of much use to us. 

Mr Acharya — ^Imagination reinforced by facts and statements which I 
have w'llh me Of course, as regards technical questions I don’t think I 
shall be able to answer those 

Mr. (hnwala — Well, Mr Acharya, let me tell you that the way you have 
p.cscntp'i %QUT case so far is not very satisfactory It does not present your 
business in a favourable light The costs that you have given are Rs 67 
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and lls 68 for 1922 and 1923, whereas in 1924 there has been a considerabla 
drop in the works costs of which we would not have known anything, if 
u 0 had not insisted upon your coming here 

President — The Company said m their covermg letter with which these written 
answers weie sent “ If after perusal of these replies the Board consider 
that a representative of our firm should be examined orally we shall be glad 
to Send one for the same ” It seems to me a peculiar attitude to take up 
when they have not given us more facts 

Mr Ginwala — ^The most important fact was that you had been able to 
bring down the cost of production by Rs 21 per ton on an average, and that 
fact was not stated in your written representation , except that you had 
stated that you hoped to bring it down, no figures were given 

Mr Acharya — Excepting the total of 40 or 45, we did not give anything 
else 

Ml Ginwala — ^We should have thought that that was an estimate which 
was not necessarily based on facts, whereas you have facts which go to show 
that, during the first 4 months of this year that you have been working, you 
Jiave been able to reduce your cost by 15 or 20 rupees a ton, which is a very 
important factor from your point of view 

Mr Acharya Our future estimate would not be very different from this 
Mr. Ginwala — ^During the last 4 months you brought down cost by Es 16 
to Rs 20 per ton I should say that was a big drop 

Mr Acharya — ^That was due to the coal We had bought 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of English coal at a very high price which we had m stock for 
about two years, and that is why the cost went up, and now from Januaiy 
the old lot of coal was exhausted and we are bringing cheap coal 

Mr Ginwala — ^Why did you have such a large stock of coal ? 

Mr Acharya — ^We thought we would work the whole plant Unfortunate- 
ly our expectations did not materialise 

Mr Ginwala — If you had run the whole plant you would have run short 
of coal 

Mr Acharya — ^It has lasted us these two years since we could not work 
the whole plant, 

Mr Ginwala — Is that the mam factor that contributed to the reduction 
of cost? 

Ml Acharya — ^Yes, labour charges also may be less, but that is not 
appreciable 

Ml Ginwala — In the cement grinding also in proportion to the total 
amount there is a substantial reduction What was that due to? 

Mr Acharya Gypsum was at a very high rate at that time IS e bad a 
stock of that also 

Mr Ginwala — In 1923 cement grinding came to Rs 6-12 Now, there 
is a difference of Rs 2. 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

Mr Gimcala — The difference is about 20 per cent That cannot all be 
due to gypsum 

ilfr Acharya — ^Labour also has come down * 

Mr Ginwala — ^Please try and explain 
Mr Acharya — ^Labour was high at that time 

Mr Ginwala — ^Is there much power used between the two proC(-s.i6s, vis , 
between clinker and cement? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes, power is used 

Mr Ginxoala — Then, it may partly be due to coal 

Mr Acharya — Yes, I have omitted that altogether Goal is also a mam 
factor. 
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J!/r Gmuiala — Tiie wliole factory is worked by electricity Mhicb is gene- 
rated by steam? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

Ur Ginwala Steam is not used for running the factory? 

Mr A chary a — Steam is only for running the boilers 
Mr Gimvalu — ^What is join con'^umption poi ton of cemcni? 

Mr Aclmiya — 15 cwts — about three-fourths of a ton 
Afi Ginwala — It is a little more than usual ^ , 

Mr, Acliania — Our coal had deteuoratcd at that time on account of 
haring been stacked for a long time 

Ml Ginwala — What is youi consumption now? 

ill? Achaiya — It has come doun to 60 pei cent It was 76 per cent 

Mr Ginwala — 76 per cent of uhat? 

Mr Acharya Of a ton 

illr Ginwala — Now it has come to half a ton? 

Jlfr AcTiaryo — Yes 

Mr Ginivala — So that' the detoiioration must foimerly haie been icry 
great You wore then using English coal whidi is of supciioi quality? 

Mr Aoltarya — Foi tuo rears it was lying there 

Mr Ginwala — Aie you using Bengal steam coal? 

jMi Adiaiya — -Best Bengal steam and also some C P steam coal 

Ml Ginwala — And you mix the two? 

Mr Arharva — ^^e use the C P steam coal lu boilers Bengal coal we 
use in his kilns 


IX (6) OvEimrAu OHAners- 

i 

(i) Depi cciation 

Frevdenf — You tell us that, at Income-tax rates on the original cost to 
your plant, depieciation comes to about Its 4,53 000, and at the rates which 
jmu consider suitable it would come to Rs 4,94,000 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — That would he roughly Es 6 a ton on the full output. 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — ^The only question I hare to ask you about the depreciation 
rates is this TTe hare had similar eridenco from some othoi companies also, 
but has your experience been long enougli in manufactunng cement to en- 
able your company really to form an independent opinion as to iihe proper 
rate of depreciation on raachineiy? You have been manufacturing cement 
for the last tw'o years only r 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President,— ’Shen your evidence on this point is a little theoietic.il just 
now? 

’Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — -Y'ou will know bettei in a fow yeais times’ 

Mr. Acharya — ^Yes 

Ml Ginwala — ^With regard to depieciation in detei mining the price at 
which yen are to be able to sell, is the Board to take depreciation and dis- 
tribute it over your present output oi roui full capaciti ? 

3fr Achaiya — The full capacity 

Mr Ginuala — That you consulei would he fair ijo you understand the 
meaning of the aiiswei ? 
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Mr Acharyn — Yes otherwise the cost tvouIcI ho lush it you tahc it on 
tlie present capacity < 

Mr GtnwaJfi — Do you bring the ivhole of the plant in operation to pro 
<luce your present output or do you use onlj a portion ° 
ilfr Acbai ya — 'Wg ai e using only one unit 

Ml Ginwala — Rcallv speaking there is no actual depreciation of the 
other unit due to uear and tear? 

Mr Acharyn — ^No 

il/r Gnntnla — Are these tuo units entirely sepaiatc^ 

Mr Acharyn Some parts of it 
JIfr GiniraJa — Take the generating part 
Mr Achnrya — have got four boilers 
M'l Ginwala — And how many dynamos? 

Mr Acharya. — It is double unit 

Mr Ghmaia One unit is only working at present P 
Mr Ach-ar^fa Two boilers and one unit are woiking 
Mr Gin u ala — So half, of your plant is not w'oikingf* 

Mr, Acharya — ^Yes, except the coal mill It is the only mill which i* 
Fully working 

Mr Ginwala — ^That is a small item 
Mr ^Icharya — It is not a small item 

Mr, Gxnuala — You merely pulverise the coal there That is the only 
part of the plant which is fully in operation ? 

Mr Achaiya. — Yes 

Mr Kale — ^Does not the plant deteriorate by remaining out of operation f' 
Mr Acharya — ^Yes, therefore I think that the depieciation is more 
Mr. Kale — You hare to allow for depreciation, not only because the planft 
is in operation, but also because it is not in operation? 

Mr Acharya Certainly , , 

Mr Kale — You did not tell Mr Ginwala that a large amount of depre- 
ciation must be taken into account even thou^ it increases the cost 
President — ^Mr Ginwala’s question was confined to wear and tear, 

Mr Achai ya — There is no help 

IX (h) OvEaHEAD Charges, 

■ ' (iil’Tro^iking Capital. 

President — It seems to me, if you will allow me to say so, that yom 
figures are grotesque. We taust try and get them on the same sort ol 
coherent'basis You hope that your works cost will come down to Rs 40? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes ^ . 

President — Well then, to produce 100,000 tons a year, it will cost Rs 40 
lakhs That will be your total cost for t3ie whole year On the basis that 
you have giien in your statement, the worldng capital will be equal to tho 
cost of voui output for years. 

Ml ichaiya — We have taken the whole yearns lequiiements 
Pi csi dent —The figuie is so impossible, that I am afraid the method by 
uhirh von haio arrived at it cannot be accepted 

AI) Achaiyn — As I said, we have taken the whole year’s requnements 

Vresidcni — But you don’t hare to piovidc constantly for a "whole yeai’s 
1 equirements These sums of Rs 65 lakhs and Rs 19 lakhs aie bas^ on 
ibe requnements of the whole yeai.^ 
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Mr Acharya — 

President — is a year’s works cost, is it? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — What w'orking capital means is this The need for working 
capital arises from this fact that a certain inteival lapses between the time 
when the expenditure on production is incurred and the time when payment 
IS received If a month’s output is known and also the number of months 
that elapse between production and payment the working capital required 
can be calculated Under normal conditions, it cannot be as long as a year 

Mr. Acharya — As regards outstandings, we will of course get payments 
from time to time 

President — What is the working capital that would he required on your 
full capacity? If your works costs are Rs 40 a ton, for 100,000 tons the 
total costs incurred in a year null he Rs 40,00,000 Let us take the period 
that elapses between production and payment as nine months On that 
basis the working capital would be Rs. 30 lakhs, would it not? If you could 
borrow at 7^ per cent , your annual payment in inteiest would he between 
2 and 2^ lakhs, the incidence of which would he Rs. 2^ a ton Do you think 
that this method ivould be a satisfactory method of working? 

Mr Achaiya — ^Nb 

President — Why not? 

Mr Acharya — ^We have calculated on the basis of one year.» It is rather 
very optimistic 

Mr, Ginwala — ^Is that optimistic? 

Mr. Acharya — Optimistic, so far as the figure of the money required is 
swollen 

ilfr Kale — ^You don’t get it because you put it higher 

President — If you have to wait for a year for payment, you will have to 
stop No business can he earned on that basis 

ilfr Acharya — Sometimes we do not get payments for two years fiom 
Government 

Mr Ginuala — Which Government is this? 

Mr Acharya — ^The Bombay Government 

President — You will have to give a great -deal more evidence than you 
have given yet, before you satisfy us that anything like that period is 
necessary 

Mr Acharya — ^You may deduct it to that extent 

President — All I can say is that I am not prepared at the moment to 
accept your figures 

Mr. Acharya — ^The basis that we took in arriving at this figure is this. 
We took the share capital plus the amount borrowed It was something like 
Rs 97 lakhs Then we took the fixed capital expenditure We thought that 
the whole capital minus the fixed capital expenditure was the working 
capital 

President — ^That is a different explanation On that basis what it means 
is thatsyou have been w'orking at a loss Therefore there has been a heavy 
debit to iihe profit and loss account. 

Sir. Acharya — I think so Our last balance sheet has not yet been 
prepared 

^t‘esident — Once the business settles down and becomes firmly established, 
yo. will make profit You won’t have to carry the initial loss as a normal 
pH,rt of your business 

Mr. Acharya.— Part of the working capital is lost. 
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Ml Ginv^ala — Even if you take the whole works cost foi a year, it will 
be Bs 15 lakhs on. the 1923 figures Now your works cost has been reduced 
by about 20 per cent , is it not? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

Ml Ginnala — If you reduce your working capital by 20 per cent it iS 
only Rs 12 lakhs 

Mr Acharya — ^You may take it at that figure 

President — ^You cannot take it at that figure The working capital on 
a year’s turnover is absurd 

}, Mr Acharya — ^In that case there will be more deductions A& I say the 
working capital is being lost That is w'hy we have to take it like that 

Mr Ginwala — If you go on adding losses to the w orking capital it 'null be 
enormous You want 8 per cent return on the losses’ 

Mt, Acharya — Kt present we don't want any return on the share capital 
The wery existence is in question 


IX (a) Works Costs 

(lit) Agents' Gommis'imn and Head Office Expenses 

Mr Gmwala — How do you calculate your net profits^ Is it the usual 
W'ay, or how do jou calculate your nett profits for the Agents’ Commission? 
WhAt do you call net profits? Do you deduct depreciation first or not? 

Mr Achaiya — t don’t know exactly the terms of the agreement It will 
he calculated on the profits shown in the balance sheet 

Mr Gimiala — But how ivould you calculate the net profits? 

Mr Acharya — ^After deducting depreciation, I think ' 

Ml Gtnwala — Don’t be in a hurry to answer 1 Some companies don’t 
even deduct the inteiest on debentures 

Mr Achaiya — I think thaii I will hiive to refer to the agreement Tha 
agreement simply states that the Agents’ Commission should be calculated on 
the ajstt profits of the company We had no chance of doing that 
Mr Gintvala — You made profits in 1923 

Ml ichnrya — Nothing was paid to the Agents Actually nothing was 
paid They forewent the Commission because the profit was infinitesimal 
Mr Ginuala — There w'as perhaps no profit at all You did not deluct 
the interest on debentures and possibly depreciation 

Mr Achaiya — ^There is a point about the interest on debentures Can it 
bo taken on w'oiking capital? 

President — ^If your fixed capital expenditure exceeds your share capital, 
then presumably the debentures or part of the debentures must have been 
used for fixed capital expenditure You cannot lay doivn in absolute rule on 
that It depends on the circumstances of each company 


XI Claim for Protection 

President — In your answei to question 117 you say “ Along wuth this, 
urbanisation of the rural areas is going on There are 700,000 villages in, 
India and if urbanisation is going on as it is at present going on on a pietty 
large scale, etc ” Compared to most other countries urbanisation iS going 
on glowly in India, and if youi hopes for the grow'th of the industry are based 
on the use of cement by ordinary villagers, I fear they aie not well founded 
You say in your answ'er to question 119 (C) 

Mr Acharya — I must ask your permission to make a coirection there 
It was drafted on the understanding that stores that are imported on behalf 

t 
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of Ooverninent are not chai'p'ccl Customs duties That Was oui belief Smeo 
then, we.woie adii&ed that Customs duties are eliaiged The proper answer 
to the question is “ Legislation ic anti-dumping 

President — I don’t think that Government purchases have anything to 
do with the question The question ivas “ What special measures (if any) 
do you suggest to safeguard the cement industry against under-selling by 
lonson of any cause other than i eduction in the foreign cost^” Government 
pill chases aie not causes. 

Mr AcTiarva — In this nay it is Suppose the foh price is 58s 'n 
London If the peison uho supplies to Government sends it out, here the 
man has not got to pay import duties, hut supposing the Same stuff is 
imported by an agent of that company import duties are charged and, if the 
Government buys in India, the cost u ill bo more 

Picsidciif — I gathei th.it the ansa or was given under a misappichension 
and ive need not discuss it fnither In question 63 ivo asked ■sou to compare the 
freight you have to pay to roach your markets in India with the total 
freights sea and lail — par.ihlo on imports to the same mnikets You giro 
the London freight to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon and Karachi, but 
you only give your osvn freight to Rangoon Whs have you omitted the 
markets much nearer to jou and theiefoie moie important to you? 

Mr Achaiya — I shall give you now 

Picudcnf — ^Biit why w'as not the information gnen in the written evi- 
dence? The comparison you h.ave made is, ns it stands, an unfaii comparison 
You pinctically imply that Rangoon is your most important market That i^ 
misleading (jan you toll me what your freight rates to Bombay and Karachi 
are? 

Mr Acharya — Rs 7 to Rs 8 

Presidoni — ^That is by sea? 

Ml Achaiya' — Partly by sea and partly by rail We have got agreements 
with a shipping company 

President — ^ISTiero do von ship it from? Is it from the place wdiich is 
eighteen miles from your factory? 

Mr Achai \ja — ^Yes 

Prciidcrt — ^IVhth w'hat company have you cnteied into the ngroomont^ 

Ifr Achaiya — Messrs Kilhck Nixon & Co 

President — ^Turning back to your answei to question 120, you sny ” This 
amount of protection which the industry receives is altogetber neutralised 
duo to the heavy freights the indigenous industrv has to pnv in reaching the 
internal markets only In fact this does not give any sort of protection 
altogethei ” But your freight to Bombay and Karachi and is a gicat deal 
less than the Customs duties p/iis the fieiglit which the importer lias to paj’ 

Mr Acharya — ^We had Rangoon in oui mind at that time 

Prevdenf — ^Why do you go on talking about Rangoon? How' do you 
expect to be able to make Rangoon your principal market? 

Mr Acharya — ^We are situated at a port and we want to go there. 

Mr Ginwala — ^AVhat about the Porbandar people? 

Mr Acharya — They can also go theio 

President — ^Your advantage, ^ compared w’lth the othei cement com- 
panies, is in Bombay and Karachi, is it not? 

Ml Acharya — We are there already 

President — Wliy -do you not mention them, and w'hj do you make state- 
ments which are not correct the moment you apply them to Bombay and 
Karachi P 

Mr Acharya — ^Wc wanted to point out the disadvantages we arc laboui- 
ing under 
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Vicsident — You say at the verj’^ end of your answer to the same question 
"The important thing to he seen is that the consumer does not stand to loscj 
neither the tax-payer," to which I would oiiH add "and tlie producer does 
not stand to gain " 

Mr Acliarya — The producer does stand to gam 
Praident — I don’t ask you to accept my addition 
Mr AcTiarija Suppose ue get more markets, our costs would he less 
Prat dent — You have not given us any figures to make us think so 
Mr Gmwala — Supposing you have got the protectidn of Us 25 a ton, 
hoiv would it secure to you the market^ Supposing your works cost camo 
down, even then 3 'ou would ha\e to compete with your other Indian rivals and, 
even if a duty of 25 per cent is imposed, the likelihood is that you von’t get 
a better price 

Mr Achat ya — ^T.Vh 5 ' ? 

Mr Gmuala — Because there are six or seven companies in India who are 
at the moment cutting one another doun There is no leason to suppose 
that when the additional duty is imposed, thej won’t do the same thing 
Mr Achatya — ^They may not be able to go to Rangoon or our maikets? 
Mt Ginii/ala — ^^Vhy not? Thej' are all competing in the same maikets 
more 01 less 

-Ifr Acharyn — True 

' Mr Gtnwala How is the additional duty going fcv Siolp yonf 
Mr Ach.arya,—ln a w'ay it will leseivo the market In the first place 
Mr Gitmala — Supposing you reserve the market* if you are not going to 
get a better price, how would you bo benefited? 

Mr. Achatya — Our works cost will be less 

Ml Gmwala — But then the price is much below the oo4t now' 

Ml ‘Xcharya — We might enter into a combine without detriment to the 
consumer 

Mt. Gmwala — That is one veiy gieat argument against protection 
Mr Acharya — Only when it entails a burden on the consumer and not 
when it does not entail a burden on the consumer 

Piemlent — ^Would thoie never be a buiden on -the consumer ^ 

' y*' 

Hr Acharya — ^When the internal competition is so keen, there wull be no 
reason to think that price wull go up 

]\[t Gmuala — AVe w'ant to know' how you will bo able to secure a better 
pnee so long as competition exists in the countrj' 

Mr Achatya — ^We are not so keen on having a bottei price as on having 
a better market 

J/r Gmvmla — ^YHiat is the use of the better market if j'ou don’t get a 
better pi ice ^ 

Mr Acharya Our, w'orks cost will go down Supposing our w'oiks cost 
IS now Rs 40, if w'e work to our full capacity, it may go down to lls 35 

Mr Gmwala — Everybody else does the same thing, do they not, and every- 
body goes in for the same amount of competition Your realised price 
will go down to the level of worts cost and jou won’t get better prices 

President — ^If each of the factories in India is able to increase its output 
by 40 or 60 per cent , the works costs should go down approximately to the 
same extent in the case of all At present internal competition is so keen that 
the price is as low as, or less than, the works cost Tf the w'orfe cost goes 
down, and the internal competition still continues, the price will fall also, and 
you will have no greater margin than before 

Mt Achatya — In that case we might enter into a combine having each 
a geogi ajilucal area of sufpty. Suppose there is iternal competition every- 
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tio^y will be trying to sell at & lower prieo In that case it won’t etltail any 
burden on the consumer 

Presideni — ^But how do j’ou benefit by it? You w;H not have any greater 
margin between the works cost and the prico 

Mr Acharya - — If w'e enter into a combine? 

President. — If you enter into a combine, are you sure that there vill ho 
no burden on the consumer? 

Mr Ginwala — ^If you enter into a combine that is a very great objection 
to protection 

Mr Acharya — ^The combine is only to present exploitation by the con- 
sumer We are at present a way being exploited by the consumer Sup- 
pose our works cost comes to Bs 32 everybody will try to sell at Rs 33 If 
we enter into a combine we will sell at Rs 36, wdiereas wo ate at present 
selling at Rs 40 In that case the consumer stands to gain about Rs 4 and 
W'e oui selves will gain Rs 2 or 3 more 

Mr Ginwala — People who enter into a combine are not generally chari- 
table to the consumer 

Mr Acharya — It will not be difficult to find a remedy 

Mr Kale — ^You say that the Legislature can legislate against combi- 
nation ? 

Mr Achaiya — Piovided it is to the detriment of the consumer 

Ml Kale — ^You say in one of the answers that you wull require protection 
for 15 or 20 years Do you think that many cement companies, with their 
costs oli production as they are, and their selling price as it rules in the 
market, will be able to live for such a long time even in spite of protection? 

Mr Acharya — Protection plus combination will do a tremendous lot of 
good to us 

il/r Kale. — You want to combine for making, so to say, a geographical dis- 
tribution of your production? Suppose you do it and suppose you capture a 
certain area and are able to increase your production on account of the in- 
creased demand, say by about 26 per cent , you bring down your price from 
Rs 45 to Rs 35 , but besides this Rs 35, which is the worlcs cost, ybu have got 
to provide for other things the cost of w’hich have got to be added to that 
price Unless you got that price you are not likely to live for a long time 

3Ir Achai ya — We might reconstruct 

Mr Kale — Some of the factories will have to go out of existence ^ Will 
you combine for that purpose and decide that factory A will disappear and 
factory B will continue to exist? Will combination bring about that result? 

Mr Achaiya — ^It will 

Ml Kale — ^Who w'lll consent to be wuped out of existence? Do you mean 
to say that there w'lll be sufficient self-sacrifice on the part of people to make it 
possible for them to combine? By combination you could certainly delimit 
the markets , but how will that benefit the industry ? 

Mr Achaiya — We shall be able to produce at a reasonable price 

Mr Kale — ^You get a reasonable price, but that price will not give you a 
profit 

Mr Acharya — Why? 

Mr Kale — What will be tlie puce? 

Mr Acharya — Say Rs^ 40 w'oiks cost 

Ml Kale — ^^Vhat will you add to that? 

Mr Acharya — ^Rs 6 or 10 

Mr Kal e — ^How much for depreciation and how much f oi interest ? 

Mr Acharya — ^If you reconstruct the depreciation would be less 

Mr Kale — ^Are you taking it for granted that, as soon as there is a 
combination, there will bo reconstruction ? What is your idea of combination ? 
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Ib it your idea that c6inbmation will result in a reconstruction of these com- 
panies? It IS a very important point because you have so often spoken of a 
combination So far as one can see, combination will not result in anything 
Mr Acharya — Combination phis protection is needed 
Mr Kale — Unless, as you say, you reconstruct the companies, protection 
IS of no use There must be reconstruction along with combination? 

Mr, Acharya — I agree with you Reconstruction must be along w’lth com- 
bination 

, Mr Kale — ^With the result that some companies will disappear ? 

Mr Acharya — If they disappear they will re-appear in another form 
Mr Kale One does not know that, but you cannot preserve your com- 
panies by getting protection If you do not want to increase the price to 
the consumer, or if you cannot reduce the cost, you are not likely to benefit 
the companies, and the companies will not remain in existence for any length 
of time in spite of protection 

Mr Acharya — If we reconstruct? 

Mr Kale — ^In that case you must write down your capital to a great 
extent Is that an important feature of your scheme of protection? 

Mr Acharya^ — It is 

Mr Kale — Do you then agree that unless the companies are reconstructed 
protection would be of no use to them? 

Mr Acharya — ^Reconstruction so far as some companies are concerned 
Mr Kale — We do not know which companies they will be but reconstruc- 
tion there must be? 

Mr Acharya — Not in the case of all companies, but only in the case of 
somewhere there is over-capitalisation 

Mr Kale So that without reconstruction protection plus combination 
won’t be of any use? 

Mr Acharya — ^No 

Mr Kale — Don’t you think that 20 years is a long period? 

Mr Acharya — ^No 

Mr Kale — ^Tn answer to Question 119 (h) you say “ By bringing pressure 
on the steamship companies to materially reduce their rates of freight on 
cement exports, and by giving bounties if possible on every ton exported to 
foreign countries ” The question is “ What special measures (if any) do you 
suggest to safeguard the cement industry against underselling by reason of 
subsidised freights ” Suppose freight are subsidised by your competitors, 
say by Germany, what is the remedy to be adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment? That IS the question and your answ'er is “By bringing pressuie on 
the steamship companies * * ” I do not understand it 

Mr Acharya Suppose we want to export also just as they export here 
Mr Kale — ^But that is no answer to the question 
Mr Acharya — By increasing the customs doty , 

Mr Kale, — ^But that is not your answer in the statement , You were 
under a misapprehension perhaps when you answered the question? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 


III LAnouH 

President — ^You say in answer to Question 33 that you have got four im- 
ported labourers, and that the same number will suffice, even when the fac- 
tory IS working at full capacity What are the duties of these four? 

Mr Acharya One is a Works Manager, there are two clinker burners 
and the fourth is an engineer 

President — ^Your chemist is an Indian ? 

Mr Acharya — ^The Works Manager himself is a chemist as well 
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p 7 csident — What is tho total of the salaries and so on of these four men ? 
Mr Achoryar— About Rs 3,000 to Rs 3,500 a month. 

Piesident — ^That is something in the neighbourhood of Rs 40,000 a yeat 
and eventually, when they are replaced by Indians, I take it that the salaiies 
of Indiaps would prpbably be lower than that? 
ilfr Acharya — I think so 

President — Apparently the difference does not amount to more than a few 
annas per ton of cement The necessity of employing at present tliese foui 
Europeans dpes not increase your expenditure by any very largo sum, 
Rs 20,000 a year, on tho full capacity would be 3 annas per ton of cement 
Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — ^You have told us in answer to question 36 that tho total num- 
ber of Indian workmen employed is varj^ing according to necessity, but owing 
to short notice it is not possible to give' average, wages of different cl.isses 
Surely there must be moio information than that Can jou give us the 
number actually employed in n particular month with tho output of that 
month P 

Mr Acharya -^I Inive not got tho figures ’hefe I will send them latoi* 
President — ^You say it is not possible to give tho average wages of different 
classes of workm 6 n owing to'shoit notice "Do you think it possible that tho 
rates would probablj bo about tho same as at Porbandai ? 

Mr Acharya — ^Thej' would be about tho srimo 

President — ^Theie W’ould not be a wfdo difference in the rates of wmges, 
as both places are the same part of the country P 
ilfr Acharya — ^No < . 

Mr Kale — ^You have been working only for two years and have not had 
BuflSciont time to start any system for training labom ? 

Mr Acharya — But still wo are contemplating to start a sclicmo of train- 
ing 

Mr Kale — ^Wliat is tho scheme P 

Mr Achai)ia — The burning of clinker is the most important factor m the 
production of cement We will take apprentices for that, give them tiam- 
mg, give them a substantial salarv at tho beginning, and, if the^ aie success- 
ful, we will give them a higher salaiy 

ilfr Kale — ^Have you got any such scheme in mind ? 

Mr Acharya — ^We have but, tho present position of tho trade being bad, 
we could not launch any scheme 

Mr Kale — Burning is tho most important 30 b ? 

Mr Acharya — As regards the chemist, even an Indian chemist will do. 


IV PowFn (including Fufl) 

President — In reply to Mr Ginwala’s questions this morning wo have 
covered a good deal of the ground about coal and fuel, you told us you 
already reduced your consumption of coal to half a ton per ton of cement 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — ^Then you say you aio bringing fuel from the Bengal coal fields 
and tho C P coal fields Have you got any system as to the proportion you 
get from Bengal and the pioportion you get from the OP? 

t > 

Mr Acharya — No regular proportion For boilei purposes we get from 
the Central Provinces and for kiln purposes we get from Bengal 

President , — Some other firms also told us so . 

ilfr Acharya — ^You may take it at nearly half tho coal is for the boiloie 
and a bit more than half foi the kilns 
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Vreudent — Then 5.011 using more Bengal coal than C P coal Two other 
firms — ^the Indian Cement Company and 'the Gwalior Cement Ceaipany — 
said that they were using half and half Do 50U mix a certain amount of 
C P, coal with the Bengal coal for the kilns? 

31 r Achaiya — Sometimes we do it We mix the slack Coal from the 
C P witJi the Bengal coal and then grind in the coal mill 

P? esxdent — Then you say an answer to question 45 that the ‘ free on truck ’ 
price vanes from time to time If at one time it might be Bs 9 per ton 
for pitsmouthj at another time it might be Rs 8 or Rs 7 per ton ’ 
What IS the latest price you paid in each case for Bengal coal and for 
C. P coal? 

31 r Achmya — ^There were three prices at the same time because we got 
fiom three parties fiom their collieries The price was between Rs 8 and 
Rs 9 for the Bengal coal and for ttie O P coal it was Rs 7-8-0 

President — That is unusual The differeuce between the O P coal and 
the Bengal coal is usually much greatoi than that 

3[r Aihaiya -=^Th6 freight is less, hut the price is the same more or less 
President — The other firms gave us the price of C P coal as at least 
Rs 2 cheaper than the Bengal coal I think it wns Rs 6-8 01 'something 
like that 

3Ir Acharija — We got it at Rs 7-8 

President — Eithei you have been luckj’^ in the price of your Bengal coal, 
or ^ou have been unlucky in the price of your 0 P coal 

When this port is finished and von are able to import your coal by sea, 
what do you expect the freight vid Calcutta would be? 

3Ii Acharya — About Rs 12 to Rs 15 instead of Rs 20 or Rs 21 
Piestdenf — ^Are you sure that vessels will go from Calcutta po Dw'arka 
sufficiently oftqn*’ 

3Ir Acharya — ^We had two or -three previously but we were confronted 
with the unloading difficulty 

President — What was the rail freight from the collieries to Calcutta ? 

3lr Acharya — About Re 1 , 

Piestdent — I never heaid of a freight of Re 1 from coalfields to Calcutta 
It does not seem verv much of a saving, if tho sea freight is about Rs 15, 
and the freight to Calcutta and the unloading charges would be another 
Rs 3 at least if not more It w'ould not give much margin as compared with 
Rs 20 or 21 a ton you aie paying at present. , 

3fr Acharya — It will make some difference 

President — Do you remember at the moment the total freight from the 
coal fields to Dw'arka that you actually paid in the case of these consign 
ments ^ 

3Ir Aihnrya — I do not exactly remember 

3Ii Kale — In the case of the Indian Cement Company the price they 
paid for coal wms Rs 5-4 for the C P coal and Rs 11 for tho Bengal coal 
your freight is about the same So the difference between that price and 
your pi ice is about Rs 3 , 

3lr Acharya — ^It depends on the supply Now the prices have gone down 
W^e bought the C P coal long ago Now we have got contracts and tho 
price IS less 

3lr Kale — ^Are these the prices of coal in stock? 

Mr. Acharya — ^Yes It was purchased 8 or 10 months back 

V Mahket 

President — In answer to Question 60 you say “ that the price has become 
substantially cheap as compared with the heavy puces during the w'ar and 
pre-war periods ” Do you consider that cement at present in India is cheapei 
than it was before the war? 
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Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — Do you mean the Indian cement? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — ^You say in answer to question 52, viz , “ Are there any markets 
m India in which owing to their distance from the ports you are more easily 
able to compete against the foreign manufacturer? ” that the question does not 
arise os you too are situated at a port His foreign cement ever been 
landed at Dwarka? 

Ifr Acharya — ^No 

President — Is there any market in which you can sell any appreciable 
quantity of cement to which the freight from Dwarka is lower than from 
Bombay? 

Mr Acharya — ^Karachi 

President — ^But it is also a port I am speaking of the interior 
* Mr Acharya — Some place m Kathiawad and Guzerat 

President — ^I take it at Ahmedabad the freight from Bombay will be lower 
than the freight from Dwarka 

Mr Acharya — From Dwarka to Ahmedabad it is Bs 9-10 per ton. I have 
not got the figures from Bombay 

President — 1 think it is less than that v 

Mr Acharya — ^I think so 

President — ^That practically means that you are dependent on the markets 
that you can reach by sea Bombay and Karachi are your natural markets? 

Mr Ackaryd — ^Yes They are the chief markets 

President — ^As regards export you have already told us something about 
the use of barrels Have you ever actually exported any cement of late? 

Mr Acharya — ^We sent about 50 tons to East Africa 

President — ^How was that packed? 

Mr Acharya — In bags only We gave it to one of our contractors at a 
special rate delivered at Arethara He loaded it in craft and took it at his 
own risk We quoted him a very low rate for export purposes only, so that 
our cement might be popularised m East Africa We afterwards learnt that 
he made a good profit If the question of freight " is solved, we would be 
able to export more to Kenya, East Africa and Mesopotamia 

President — ^Do you happen to know the freights to these places? 

Mr Acharya — For Mesopotamia the steamer company quoted Rs 26 a 
ton for fast steamers and Rs 17-8 for slow steamers To 
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President — How do you think these freight rates are going to be reduced? 
How can Government control the freights of foreign and British Steamship 
Companies? How is the thing to be done? 

Mr Acharya — ^Prevail upon them morally 

President — ^If moral influence was of any use I should get my ticket 
cheaper from the P and O when I go home! Do you consider that with 
these freight rates that you have given us any export is really possible? 

Mr Acharya . — With these rates exports are impossible. 

President — ^In answer to question 64 you tell us that you have sold a 
certain amount of cement to Government at Bs 79 a ton in 1922 and at 
Bs 65 a ton in 1923 Were the rates fixed by a contract with the Develop- 
ment Department? 
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Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

President — The^e are the prices you received afc the factory? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes ^ 

President Government have got to pay the freight to Bombay? 

Mr Acharya — ^Yes 

Ficsident — Can you tell us about this contract ivith the Development 
Department? 

Ml Acharya — In 1921, when the prices were very high, the Development 
Department called for tenders asking foi quotations on the basis of a certain 
percentage of profit We four companies went and saw Sir L Hpjipei and 
he said “ we can give you a contract at a certain percentage of piofat ” and 
an agreement was drauii up for 10 years on the basis of worls cost to bo 
calculated according to certain methods On that works cost they gave us 15 
per cent , and on that basis Government agreed to the contract, because 
puces were very' high at that time 

President — Then the price is fixed for each firm separately having regard 
to its cost? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

President — One can underatand airangements like that being made in 
periods of Mar and stress, but I am surprised that the contract was made 
for a period as long as 10 yeais 

Ml Acharya — ^They saw that the prices were verv high, not only at that 
time but also during the last decade, and they thought they would get 
much better price 

President — I have no doubt they thought so^ but 1 think they weie 
short-sighted I believe the Bombay Municipality are taking legal opinion 
whether they could get out of the contract 

Mr Acharya — Now^ that prices have gone down, they want to get out of 
it, but if the puces had gone up they would have compelled us to work up 
to it 

President — Is“ there any quantity fixed in the contiact? 

Mr Acharya — Up to 60,000 tons But m fact the lequiremeiits have 
come dowm like anything, and this year they asked us for 18,000 tons 

President — On w'^hat basis is the total for each year divided between the 
four concerns? 

Mr Acharya — On equal basis Supposa the Development Department 
want 20,000 tons foi this year, each company gets 5,000 

VI Forfign Competition 

President — In answer to question 57 you say ‘ The prices realised by us 
are 

Es 

1922- 23 . . 77 per ton 

1923- 24 • 62 per ton ” 

I am surprised that, even with the aid of the contract, you succeeded in 
gettmg an average price as high as that 

Mr Acharya — ^The ^reason is this Before this contract was entered into 
with Government, there was a contract running between us and the Develop- 
ment Department for about ten thousand tons ,, 

President — Of your total output for the tw'^o years, how much was sold to 
Government and public bodies, whether under contract oi not? ' 

Mr Acharya — ^We sold to Government about 9,000 tons, to public bodies 
7,500 tons 

President — That is in all about 16,000 tons, and the amount of cement 
packed during the last tw'o years was 53,000 tons You have only accounted 
for about a third of your output at this compaiatnely higher price 

P 
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5/r Aohaiya — Be‘5idea this lyo sold aaaothef 10,000 ton^ to Government 

Piestdtnt — ^You now tell us that apait from the figure^ vou liave given 
m answer to 34 you sold 10,000 tons more to Government, but why did you 
not include that m the figures m answer to question 34? Wo ashed vou a 
pertectlv definite^, question as to how much cement you sold to Ooverumont, 
and vou cahn^ leSive out lOjOOO tons, as it it weie nothing 

Mi Acharya legret it was through an ovei sight 

President — ^3?videnco given in this way is almost valueles^^ Yeiy well, 
that takes you up to, say, 25,000 Ions You have still got neaily 40,000 tons 
t-o account for. This means that you have sold aoout 25,000 tons to Govern 
ment and public bodies and you apparently received a high puce for that, 
and something over 80,000 Icaab you have sold to private purdiaaois, is that 
right? 

Ml 'Acharya —Yes 

« President — ^All I can say is that I do not understand how' in 1023-24 vour 
aveiage puce wns as high as Rs 02 a ton. Take the vear 1923-24 Yon 
sold a considerable proportion of your output at the relatively high puce of 
Rs 65 a ton I do not understand how', taking into account the fact that 
puces were low last year in the open maiket, your average was as high 
as Es 62 a Ion 

Mr Acharya — During the last year the puces were not so low It is only 
since January that the prices have gone down. 

President — ^That is not the evidence W'e have lecoivcd so far fiom other 
concerns How'evei I do not want to argue furthei on that point because 
you aie not in a position to answer. You sav “ It is lathcr difficult to as- 
certain the fob prices o*E impoited cement ” As a matter of fact there is 
» no particular difficulty at all They can be ascertained w itb compni at!' e ease , 
but we have got full information fiom tlie Indian Stoies Dopartmenr, and 
it IS perhapo not nccessaiy to puisne tlie pomt 

You say m answ'ei to question 60 that “ The foieign mamifactmers aio 
selling sometimes at a very small margm of jirc'fil with the debbointo idea 
of capturing the Indian inarket ” In Calcutta to-dnv iho Indian mami- 
fiictuier IS selling .it about Rs 45 a ton oi less, and liie foteign lunnufactuier 
sells at about Es 55 a ton Winch of them may most justlv be accused of 
tiying to capture the Indian market? 

Mr Acharya — Of course at present the Indian 

President — It is impossible lat present for the European manufacturer to 
capture the Indian market, when the Indian comjianics have cut tlioir puces 
to the bone The European raanufactuiei may bo selling at a vciq small 
margin of piofit, but it is not m the hope of capturing the market, but m 
the hope of hanging on to the tail end of the market 

Piesident — In answer to Question 62 yon talk of “General trade boom 
and the consequent keen competition ” For ‘ boom ’ may I substitute 
‘ slump ’ ? 

Mr Acharya — ^We mean on account of the boom impetus was given to 
start new factories 

President — ^I am not aware that, as a result of a tiade boom in Europe 
there bar been an incioase m the number of cement, factnnes ihe?c and it 
18 absurd to say that foioign cement ib enteiang m India at a low’ puce 
because of a trade boom » 

Mr ’Acharya —What wo mean is Giat, after the boom, impetus was given 
to the new companies to stait 

President — ^What country are you refornng to? Where did these new 
factories start P If the question had been “ why is the price of cement m 
India BO low to-day,” then you were entitled to say “ because of the fact 
that the very high price qf cement led to the foundation of a large nun-hci 
of factoues ” But that is npfc the qvfestion, the question vvas “ To what 
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causes do 5011 attiiLute tile low prices at cvhicli foreign cement lias entered 
India since the wnr?” 

/ 

Mr Acharya. — Slump I t^upposo. Since in India it has happened, Jv 
must have happened in other parte of the world as well. 

d/i Athanja -Slump I suppose Since in ludia it has happened, it 
rouffldv about 38 to 20 shillings per ton from London to Bombay,, Ca'^cutta, 
Madias, Hangooh or Karachi, we have to pay, say, about Rs 30 per ton from 
oui factory say to Eaogoon *’ Then in the next sentence you go on to say 
“ The railway freights, if the cargo is diverted through the mterior by means 
of railway, will necessarily be neaily twice this much figure and to other 
places possibly three to four times fhat much figure ’ ’ That means twice or 
three tunes Re 80 per ton? What is fhe figure you are. referring to? 

Mr Acharya — ^Rs 80 we have talien for Rangoon 

Piesidi’nt — ^You say if the c.irgo were diverted by means of railway, it 
would necessanlj be twicp that figure Tw'ioo what figure? 

Mt Acharya — Freight from Dw a I'ka 

President — ^Axe you prepaied to toy that the freight from Dwarha to 
Madras will be as much as Es 60 a ton? 

Mt /Icharya — have said Es 30 a ton to Rangoon For Madras I think 
we have given Eg 13 a ton I am afraid I hav9 not got full information, 
but I think it would be as much as that 

President In answer to 66(c) m the last sentence you eay “ The lesult 
IS that the stiores are 50 pei cent deaiei tiian m the United Kingdom *' 
Is that 50 per cent merely a guess 01 based on actual figure? 

Mr AciiaTya — ^It is only a guess 

President —In answer to question 68 winch *is, " Do you considei that 
the Indian manufacturer of cement is at a disadvantage owing to (a) tlia 
distance betv'een the sources 01 fuel and the areas w'heie the 'raw mateiial 
me found, and (b) the distance between the factory and the principal maikets 
you sav “ Some of the Indian manufactureis of cement are at a disadvan+agi 
owing to the distance between the sources of fuel . , ” Which of the 

Indian manufacturers do you consider nie not at a disadvantage m tins 
respect? 

Mr Acharya — The people at Katni and Jubbulpore are not at a very gieat 
dteadvantage 

President — ^That may he, bi*fc you must remember that these companies 
get half their coal from a distance of 100 mdes and half from about 400 
miles I don’t suppose in Great Bntam any manufacturer gets, 'his coal from 
a distance of more than 60 miles by rail, and therefoie 100 nul^ would be 
legaided os a long distance in England I quite admit tliat this disadvantage 
applies to a greater extent to some companies and to a lessei extent bo other 
companies, but it applies to some extent to all companies 

President — ^lu anewei to question 68(6) you say “This fact would not 
much affect the Indian manufactuier m case the freights are regulated so ss 
to be m equality wath the foreign manufacturer . ” The question is not 

answered at all. 

Ml Kale — Don’t you thmk that tbeie is what may be called a natuiai 
market fixed fay your gei^raphical position? I^Tiat is that market? 

Mr Acharya — ^Karachi, Bombay, Malabar and some part of Kathiawad 

MPt Kale — You and the Porobandai Company are the two eompames which 
you thmk have identical markets? 

Mr Acharya — Yes. 

Mr Kale — What is your estimate of the consumption to which these two 
companies are restricted Can you give me an idea of the extent of tlio 
market? 

Mr Ach-a^ja — In Bombay we sell about 10,000 tons and m Karachi about 
3 to 4 thousand tons 

r2 
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Mr Kale — Supposing -vou are able to increase your production , how will 
you be able to dispose of your output m these markets? Do you think there 
lull be Bulhcient increase in the demand when you increase your production? 

Mr Acharya — The demand is naturally increasing 

Mr Kale — Your demand is, as I said m the begnmmg, restricted to 
certain natural markets. Do you think there will be appieciable increase in these 
natural markets for your cement? 

Mr Acharya — ^We can go elsewhere, Bangoon, Madras and so on 

Mr Kale — ^That is not your natural market? 

Mr Acharya — ^That is bo 

Mr Kale — ^Unless certam favourable conditions arise you cannot sell in 
these markets, and one of these conditions is that the freight must bo reduced 
You do not tell us how this is going to be done When you say that freight 
should be regulated, do you mean that Government should do it? 

* Prestdeni — ^Is it jour idea that Government should subsidise your expoit 
of cement from Duarka or Porbandar to, say, Bangoon by paying so much 
per ton is that the idea? • 

Mr Acharya — That will be a sort of bounty 

Mr Kale Government cannot say to the steamer companieB, that they 
must tairy cement at a moderate late The only wuj to deal with the 
pioblem is for the Government to bear that burden. 

Ml Acharya — Government can point out effectively the disparity between 
sea freight from England to India and from India to elseuhoie They can say 
that the latter is abiioimal and does not stand to leasonP It ma^ carrv 
some weight if Government^were to take up the matter with the steamship 
companies 

Mr Kale — ^^hll it carry any w'eight with you, for instance, if Government 
tells you to sell cement at say Bs 80 a ton 

Mr Acharya — During the war time did not Government force us to sell 
cement at a fixed puce’ 

Mr Kale — ^Do you think it is a practical proposition for Government to 
use its moral influence to compel the steamship companies to agree to a 
paiticular late? 

dfj Acharya — I think partly it may he, because those porsons have got 
to depend upon Government m so many things 

Mr Kale — If Government were so powerful, many problems could bo 
solved much more easily 

You say that cement is now cheaper than it used to be before the war 
Can you give me an idea of the puce before the wai? 

Ml Acharya — ^We W'oie not in existence before the war, hut it was about 
Bs 45 to 60 per ton, and now the price is about Bs 45 to 50 

Mr Kale — In the Bombay market what is the present price of cement? 

Ml Acharya — Our price is betw'een Bs 40 to 45 

Ml Kale — What is the price of foreign cement m the same market? You 
say that the pre-war price was about Bs 45 GO 

Mr Acharya — Bs 60 to 55 Continental cement can bo had even at a 
lower price 

Mr Kale — The President asked you a number of questions about com- 
parative lailway freights and the sea freight You w'ere not able to clear up 
file matter Is it your idea that the railway freight wmuld be twuce or thrice 
what fbe sea freight w'ould be to a particular place? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

Mr Kale — ^That is to say, if you ship your cement from Dwarka to Madras 
the freight would he, say, Bs 15, and, if the same cement were to he taken 
10 Madras by rail, it would he Bs 30 or 40? 

M e Acharya — ^Yes. , 
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Mr Kale “Av'hnt is tlie railway freight to jiladrsi? 

President — ^Have you calculated? 

Mr Acharya — ^We have got the circuitous route now. 

President — ^Assuming for the sake of arguireut that the sea fi eight to 
Madras is Es 12, then the rail rate will be Es 24 
Mr Acharya — ^That is right 

President — ^Eangoon is not a good example There is no railwaj^ connection 
Mr Acharya — Quite so 


VII Equipment 

President — ^In your answer to question 7.S, you say “The mnnufactuiers 
when they supplied this plant assured us that it was sufficiently up-to-date, 
though we believe that due to lecent impiovements that have been effected 
in cement making machmeiy, we shall be at a disadvantage wiuh the foreign 
manufacture!,” Is that the improvement you ivere telling us about this 
morning? 

Mr Acharya — Yes, about the burning zone 

Mr Kale — This morning we asked you about the supply of water, aie 
you referring to that m answer to question 72? ” The watei is obtained from 

our pumping station at Verw'ala ” Is all youi water obtained fiom Verwala? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

Mr Kale — It has to be carried over a distance of three miles? 

Mr Acharya — Yes 

Mr. Kale — ^AVhat would be the runnmg cost per ton of cement? 

Mr Acharya — I have not got the figuies heie 

Mr Kale — ^Why do you say m answ'et to question 70 that the manu- 
factme of cement requires the use of elaborate, heavy and expensive machmeiy? 
Is it so very elaborate as some other manufactures? To me it appeals to be 
comparatively simple 

Mr Acharya — It is not quite simple 

Mr Kale. — ^As compared with other mdustries, it is quite simple? 

Mr Acharya — It is not quite simple At the time of erecting we had to 
import expert labour 

Mr Kale — It may be necessary in setting up, but not in working It is 
not a complicated machinery? 

Mr Acharya — It is not so very complicated as the iron and steel industry 

Mr Kale — 1. thought the word ‘ elaborate ’ w os not rather the proper wmid 
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Witness No. 5. 

Bundi Portland Cement, Ltd. 

WmiTEN 

liephes fo Queshonmtre jrom the Bvndt Portland Qemcnt, Ld , dated IZ/th 

Jut-ne 102'/ 

We have to acloimvledge the receipt df your letter No 398, dated the 
21st ultimo, forw aiding a copy ('with two spare copies) of a qiiestiongaii e 
which h^ been diawu up by the Tariff Boaid in oonnection with their enquiiy 
Into the cement industry. 

2 We note the procedure which the Board has decided to follow" and in 
sending herewith oui reply to tlie questionnaire (with five spaie copies) we 
hare to request that tbe Board will respect om wish that the information 
submitted under the head of “ Cost of Production *’ be treated os stnctly 
confidential and not given out publicly 

3 In the event of your BoaiA requiring us to tonder oral evidence, no 
shall be prepared to send our representative to Simla for this purpose but 
should prefer the oKammation to be fixed for any date after tbe 80th June 
which may he convenient to the Boaid 


BEPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I Intboductohy 

1 Bundi Portland Cement, Ltd , or as it was then called The Btinth 
Hydraulic Lime and Cement Co , Ltd , was established 20fli September 1913 
It is a public company registered under Act No. VI of 1882 of the Legisla- 
tive Council of India 

2- The Capital held by Indians in the Company la Bs. 10, 44, <190 out ot 
subscribed Capital of JRs. 20,00 000, t c , 52 22 per cent, of the Capital Out 
of seven Directors five are Indians There are eight Indians employed in 
superior posts. 

3 Manufactures cement and lime. 


4 In the year 


5 

(a) 65,000 

tons '■cement per 

annum 



It) 24.000 

tons lime per annum. 


6. 








Actual Output 

Sear. 



(a) Cement 

(b) Lime. 




Tons 

Tons 

1917 

) » 

V • » 

19,178 493 

3,495 Q77 

1918 

* ^ 

• • • 

29,854 249 

6,809 541 

1919 

• • 

V 

32,V40 615 

630 750 

192U 

• » 

• ♦ • 

* 36,339 116 


3921 

« * 

^ • 

. 60^00 270 

* I 

192? 

V 

* • 

V 55,227 045 

888-800 

1.923 

9 • 

• • • 

V . 57,955290 

157 171 


7 Tbe factory is situated, at Lakheii, Bundi State, Rajputana 
(«) The Inn^one is won from a quarry close to the "Works. 

(h) The Company is handicapped b’y being about 800 miJea from tise 
oollierisB, tbe freight on coal being about Rs 12 per ton. 
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(d) 'X'lae intGlloi markets of India still require a good deal of eduoation 
in regaid to the possibility of cement ugage and the Works are 
fai distant from the Ports which a'le large consumers 
(d) Labour supplies aie adequate. 

We consider the most impoitant factors in selecting the site of a cement 
factoi\ in India are close pioximity to the raw materials and if possible near 
the laiger markets 

8 Except for a small qiiantit 5 ' of Portland cement specially adaptable 
foi marine uork all cement manufactured is Portland cement confoiniing to 
the British Standaid Specification (Revised 1920) 

(a) Yes 

'(i) The bulk of manufacture is Portland cement to the Biitioh Standard 
Specification and a small quantity of Maiine cement to the Bombay Develop- 
ment Dnectorate’s specification. 

We consider the Britisli Specification suitable to Indian conditions except 
that some modifications should be made m view of the hig-her temperatures 
luhng m this country 

10 <«) Yes 

(b) iso- 

(c) Beluctance on the pait of Engineeis in India who have been accus- 
tomed (o use imported cement with a recoid of numerous tests both m tho 
Laboratory and m actual use available ovei p long period, to make use of an 
aiticle vhich has not yet had trme to acquire a similar reputation 

II Raw Matertaus 

11 Limestone and Gypsum 

The limestone available in the Company ’s quarries is of a compositioE 
which embrscps the constituent-s of comoiit 

12 (a) Based on present •output of 60,1)00 tons per annum — ^appioximately 
90,000 tons limestone and 1,500 tons gypsum 

(b) Based on full capacity output of 65,000 tons — ^approximately 100,000 
ton', limestone and 1,025 tons gypsum 

13 15 tons of limestone and about 45 lbs gypsum 

(a) Peicentage of wastage before calcining — Nrl 

(b) Percentage of wastage during calcining-— 50 pei cent, 

(c) Percentage of wastage after calcining — 1 per cent. 

14 15 tons of ground limestone 

15 Practically no further loss from above except from ^ small amount 
of dust escaping during grmdmg 

16 From a hill range situated half a mile from the Works 

17 The ovei-liurden is removed by a steam “ navvy ” and the beds of 
limestone broken up by blsfeting, and the broken stone transported in tipping 
tubs to tho Crushers 

18 The lease stipulates for a Royalty of Rs 2-8-0 per 100 cubic feet of 
limestone to bo paid to Bundi Btats, equivalent to about 12 annas pei ton 
of cement 

19 (1) Re 0-12-0 pel ton 
(2), n) and (4) Re 725 

20 Mining lease on oidinary Government foim in respect of limestone 
for 30 yeais with option of renevoil 

Teims considered reasonable 

,21 No deterloi ation in supply of the raw materiaLs m regaid to quality 
has jot been noticed noi expected 
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22 We have not found the raw materials deficient in any respect 

23 We anticipate an ample supply of limestone during the full term of 
the lease 

(a) Yes 
(&) Yes 
24r No 

25 No 

26 No 

27 No 


28 

III 

]( ABorm.. 



A Quarry Labour 


Year 

^Labour, 

daily 

average 

Total wages 

Aierage wages 
per man 

1 


Rs AT 

Rs A P 

1918 

140 

24,526 14 11 

0 9 0 

1919 

237 

41,505 2 0 

0 9 0 

1920 

193 

34,397 13 6 

0 9 0 

1921 

381 

74,461 12 0 

0 10 0 
(Jany ) 

1922 

54G 

1,06,577 6 6 

0 10 0 

1923 

329 

1 

04,198 3 6 

0 10 0 


29 The present supply of labour is generally adequate except during 
certain seasons of the year 

30 Labour is indigenous and is generally available in sufficient numbers 
for oui requirements 

81 (a) Only very little training required for this kind of work 
(i>) Yes 


Ji Factoiy Laboui 

32 Skilled supervision is lequiied at first but workmen have been and 
are now being specially framed in the Works W^e have no imported Factory 
Labour at piesent 

33 No imported labourers are employed by us although the factory is work- 
ing at very nearly fullest capacity 

34 The Company first imported an experienced Cement Burner to tram 
the local maistries who have now attamed a sufficient standard of experfcness 
to efficiently cope with the work Apprentices aie being employed m the 
Workshops and tiained as artificers 

35 No data a\ailable. 
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36 About 1,200 hands Average rate of wage for umlnlled labour 
Ee 0-10-0 per diem Skilled in supervision of Mills and Kilns from Re 1 to 
Rs 3 per diem 


37 


Year 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Total wages 


Average wages per man 


Kb a r 


1,02,459 


6 


5 


Unskilled labour Re 0 9 0 
Skilled ,, Re 1 to Rs 2 


1,06,678 16 6 


Do 


1,93,112 0 0 


Do 


ts 


2,58,854 


2 6 


RaHcd from Jimuarj’ 1921 
Unskilled labour Re 0 10 0 
Skilled „ Re 1 to Rs 3 


2,98,043 9 9 


Do 


2,76,607 1 3 


Do 


38 (a) Yes 

(b) Mainly from the vicinity of tbe Factory 

39 (a) Yes 

(ft) We aie infoimed by our supervisors that the standard of efficiency is 
lowei than tliat of the hands employed in Western countries 

40 Practically all employes are housed m quarters provided by the Com- 
pany, with free lighting, water, medical attention including hospital, school 
and recreations Ceitain employes live in their own villages m the vicinity 
of the Works 


IV Power (including Fuel) 

41 and 42 The power used in the factoiy is electricity generated at the 
Compan-\ ’s own Powei House The cost is appi oximately 5 anna pei unit 

43 The power is geneiated from a steam Turbine, driven from Babcock 
and Wilcox Boilers which burn coal The batteiy of boilers consumes about 
1,400 tons of Bengal coal per month At times the supply of coal is 
restricted owing to iriegular wagon supply 

44 Prom 2 5 to 3 4 lbs of coal pel unit geneiated, the variation being 
due to the quality of the coal available 

45 Coal both for the Kilns and the Boilers from the Bengal collieries 
some 800 miles away The* price varies from Rs 6 to Es 12 per ton free 
on truck Cost of transport about Rs 12 per ton The consumption in the 
Kilns IS about 2,000 tons per month 

46 The Company does not ovra any source of fuel supply 

47 Does not apply to this Company 
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V HlARKtT 


The total Indian production of cement is estimated as follows •* 

Year 


Tons 

1916 

k • » • » » 

18,000 

1916 


38,664 

1917 

> 

73,726 

1918 

• 

84,344 

1919 

• • 

86,814 

1920 

• 

86,320 

1921 


128,027 

1922 


147,615 

1923 


235,229 

During 1923 the 

total consumption of cement m 

India was about 


lalihs of tons 

50 The demand should slowly morease as the country develops, also os 
the vaiious practical uses of cement become more widely Icnovn ns the result 
of propaganda and the cheaper pi ice brings it within the scope of the 'smaller 
consumei's With the disappeaiance of foieign cements from the markets 
the prejudice against Indian manufactured cement would tend to diminish 
nhich would bung about an inci eased demand 

*^'*^51'" The Company disposes of the gi eater part of its production in the 
following centres The lelative distances fiom the Woilcs are shown against 
each — 

Miles fiom 
Lakheri Works 


Delhi 

Cawnpore 

Lucknow 

Lalioio 

Indore 

Ajmei 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Baioda 

Surat 

Sukkur 


253 
883 
^ 489 

551 
251 
194 
610 
409 
365 
355 
718 


52 The interior markets in India are now being educated up to the 
greater use of Indian Cement uhere previously owing to distance fiom the 
Poits high costs piohihited the geneial use of coraent Duxing the war 
supplies vere frequently unobtainable, since the cessation of hostilities prices 
ruled high foi a considerable period It is impossible at present to give any 
reliable figures regarding demand fiom eaeii contie, as the offtake is variable 
Imported cement should really only be able to compete at or neai the Ports, 
which aio big eonaumeis of coraent The Bail Freight to the largoi towns 
in tlie mt' nor should obviate imported cement competing to any great extent 
as the situation of many of the Works is nearer the larger towns than tho 
Ports 


53 L'«'poit of Portland cement should bo possible to Iiaq, East Africa ^ 
and Ceylon, but is impiobable owung to low rajtes of fieighc fiom Europe 
enabling surplus quantities of cement fiom the factories theie to be deli- 
\eiod at cheap rates at the Poits of those coiintiies 

54 (a) Tes 

(b) Yes 

(c) Yes 
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(i) Dunng the war period practically the -nhole output was taken by 
Government and only a small portion left for disposal to the public Tha 
then existing Works were practically controlled by Government 

(«■) 



Government, 

Railways 

PudIic Bodies 


Tons. 

1 

1 Av orago 


Average 


Average 

j 

! pnee 

Tons 

price 

Tons 

pricG 



1 per ton 


per ton 

■ 

per ton 



1 

Es 


Rs j 


Rs 

1922 

1,355 j 

85 

9,156 

69 : 

11,838 

78 

1923 

423 i 

52 

6,247 

58 1 

16,66.5 

59 


1 



« ( 




During the war we received prices ranging from Es 42-8-0 to Es 70 per ton 
uhile the pi ice of imported cement cost Rs 80 to Rs 250 per ton 


, - VI Foreign Competition 

55 From the TJqited Kingdom, Geimany, Belgium and Japan. 

50 Practically all competition is m Portland cement 

67. (f) (a) 1912 from Es 15 to Bs 60 per ton ex-Godown Bombay 

1913 from Es 45 to Es 60 per ton ex-Godown, Bombay 

1914 about Es GO per ton ex-Godown, Bombay 

(b) 1917 from Rs 125 to Es 225 per ton ex-Godowm, Bombay 

1918 from Es 125 to Rs 225 per ton ex.Godo^vn, Bombay 

(c) 1921, Rs. 200/150 ^ 

1922, Es 150/75 sdue to high freighfc, by importing steamers 

1923, Es 75/55 ) 

( 77 ) 1917 and 1918 During this period of the war the Company’s out- 
put was commandeered by the Munitions Boaid who paid only prices from 
Rs 42| to Es 55 f o r Woiks The control commenced m the Autumn 
of 1917 but uas only partial until early 1918 vhen the whole output was 
commandeered, a small tonnage per mensem was leleased from June 1918, 
the control ceased m June 1919, but the Munitions Board continued to take 
a large tonnage until December 

1919. 1920 and 1921 We realised between Es 70 and 87 per ton for. 
Works. 

1922, Es 76 per ton f o 1 Works 

1923, Es 57 per ton for Works 

Not having been associated with imported cement we are unable to give 
the details required 

58 We aie aw'are from time to time at what lates foreign cement is 
sellmg both here and at other Ports The information is reliable We have 
also our o\\ u system of advices from London givmg the fob price m ster- 
Img and the freight late for Biiti^h Poilland Cement and we are aware of the 
customs duty and approximate landing costs in India Some of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Published Returns give the price of cement. 
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59 The prices given m the Indian Trade Joimial are a reliable record of 
prices at which contiacts have been placed by the Indian Stores department 
and are a guide to current priocs 

We find it difficult to answ'or the thud and fourth queries, as wo have 
never adopted the importing tiade 

GO That British Manufactuiers are expoitmg at cost or below it is 
admitted, and w'e imite a reference to the Director’s Beports for the years 
1922 and 1923 wdiich we quote in our answer to question No 02 

61 T'oreign Cement competition is naturally most keenly felt at the prin- 
cipal Ports. But unfortunately those are themselves some of the biggast 
consumers of cement Most of the Indian Works are at a disadvantage 
owing to their distance fiom the pimcipal Poits, and are further handicapped 
by high Railway freights In many instances the Hail freight is higher than 
the Sea fieight on Foieign Cement to Indian Portt, 

62 Since the war Foreign Cement has entered m India owing to the 
depieciated continental exchanges enabling Manufacturers to sell here at re- 
munerative puces We quote — 


(a) Directors’ Report — Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers — for 

year ended 31bt December 1923 

4 C * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Company’s export trade which represented nearly 40 per cent of 
its aggregate deliveries, was carried on at little or no profit owing 
to the severe competition of Continental Manufnctiireis who 
enjoyed a favourable position by reason of tlie depreciation of 
their currencies ” 


(h) Directors’ Repoit — same Company — ^^’ear ended 31st December 1922 

* * * * « ♦ 

an incieased tonnage w'os exported notwithstanding the difficulties 
experienced in oveiseas markets ” 

63 Take Bombay as an example — 

We have to pay Rb 13-8-0 rail freight from oui Works against the present 
sea freight of 16s to 18s per ton, less we believe n substantial rebate 

64 Example — 

Railw'ay fieight — ^Bombay — Delhi, 863 miles, Rs 18-2-8 per ton (10 annas 
8 pies per maund) 

Railway freight — -Lakheii — ^Delhi, 253 milcb, Rs 6-10-9 (3 annas 11 pies 
pel maund) 

Pie 17 per maund per mile and 2 pies terminal 

We emphasise oui reply to No 61 that the Ports wheie the competition of 
foreign cement is gieatest aie big consumers of cement, therefoie the Indian 
manufactuiei is at a disadvantage in most cases owing to the high lail 
heights he has to pay and the long distances to be tiaiersed to reach the 
Ports 

65 We have no evidence to offei 

66 («) Yes Owing to sea freight, customs duty’, handling chaiges and 
rail freight payable to Works site 

(h) Yes As expel t labour for construction of Works and new plant has 
to he biought out at high ratcb for a short term 
' (c) Yes 

id) No 
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(c) Not as regards raw mateiial but only m the case of consumable stores, 
particularly coal, owing to the remoteness of collieries 
(J) Yes Owing to gieatei distances in India 

{£?) A large stock of spare parts have to be maintained owing to the 
length of time m gettmg fiesh supplies imported 

(h) Yes 

(i) Indian Capital is at present distinctly averse to industrial enterprise 
We also suffer from periodical “ vagon shortage ” affecting our coal 

supplies, necessitating accumulation of heavy stocks entailing lock up of 
capital and consequent loss of interest 

67 All peimonent, except as regards (t) but little amelioration of this 
may be expected tor years nor we fear of the necessity of keeping laige stocks 
of coal, bags, etc 

68 (a) Yes, m nearly all cases 

(b) Yes, except in a few instances 


VII Equipment 


69 l^'es 30,000 tons 

70 Yes The manufacture of Portland cement is a highly technical pro- 
cess and requnes most elaborate, mtiicate and expensive machmeiy to cheapen 
production 

71 About 60 per cent of our capital outlay has been spent on plant and 
machinery 

72 Crushing plant by various makers — 

Eaw mill grinding and mixers by F L Smidtli & Co 
2 Rotary Kilns by F L Smidth & Co 
1 Coal Mill by F L Smidth & Co 
I Cement Mill by F L Smidth & Co 
1 Cement Mill by Edgar Allen & Co 

A single unit plant w^as first brought into use m 1916 and the second unit 
in 1920 The process used in these Works is the dry process and is a 
continuous one day and night The law material passes successively fiom 
ciusheis to grinding mills, mixei-s, thence to the Kilns, whence emerging 
as clinker it is finally ground m ball mills to the requisite finen^s for 
Portland cement 

73 Yes, provided we are protected against suiplus products being dumped 
into the country and are not unduly handicapped by high rail freights 

74 It IS a fact that many minor improvements have been effected 

75 We have mstalled new plant and machinery from time to time to 
improve, acceleiate and cheapen the cost of manufacture To give a brief 
desciiption svould involve too elaborate a statement to be of any use but the 
improvements have m all respects fulfilled the expectations entertained and 
the Company has further developments in view' 

76 (a) The Company has under contemplation the replacement and exten- 
sions to the crushing plant 

(6) The Company is also contemplating the matallation of a waste heat 
utilisation unit, which is one of the improvements W'hich have come to the 
fore m recent years 

77 It has been our custom to get all steel plate and fabricated steel work 
which does not require special machmery made m India in order to reduce 
sea freights 
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YIII 0.\MTAIi AccocNi. 


78 and 79 Wo givo particulars of out property value os at Olsl Dccccabor 
1923 


Ke A p. 


(a) Purchase of Itights and Goodwill 

(c) Buildings 

Less depreciation nntten off up 
to Dcconibor 1923 

(d) Plant and machinery and kilns 

Less depicciation nrittcn off up 
to December 1023 

(c) Water worlcs 

Loss dcpicciation siritton off up 
to December 1923 

Trama aj'S 

Loss depicciation aritteu off up 
to December 1923 

Furmturo and fixtures 

Loss depicciation written off up 
to December 1923 

Electric Light installation - 

LeSb depiecsation written off up 
to Deccmboi 1923 

Stores find spares at cost 

1x1030 tools at cost . 


1,00.000 0 0 

Its A P 
10, 05, 734 11 11 

2,01,015 -3 7 

8,03,019 11 1 

27,01,442 11 11 
10,57,253 5 3 

10,71,160 G 8 

1,00,135 2 1 
40,095 5 4 

00,019 12 0 

0,50,208 11 8 
1,31,181 8 0 

5,10,027 2 9 

G7,8G0 0 0 
18,311 0 0 

49,516 8 3 

78,813 15 1 
17,773 12 8 

61,070 3 1 
0,16,698 18 9 
i . T 23,099 12 9 

Es 40,00,299 7 4 


80 ,Wq consider tbo depreciation written off is sufficient 
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81 Estinifttocl present day cost of electing a factory similar to this 
Company’s plant would bo about Es 65 lakhs 

Operating cost of a Now Cement W^brks should be slightly less 

82 Amount spend on niacluneiy, plant and kilns m the year — 


Es A p 


1917 


44,198 8 5 

1918 


. 2,06,029 7 1 

1919 


4,50,099 11 9 

1920 


3,38,160 9 10 

1921 


1,42,281 13 6 

1922 

*■ 

1,84,888 11 7 

1923 


3,40,725 8 7 


Remittances v/Ore made at the various rates of exchange icurjeiit from time 
to time 

83 (a) Authorised Capital, Es 25,00,000 

(b) Subsoiibed Capital, Es 20,00,000 

(c) Paid-up Capital, Es 20,000 

Authorised Capital is divided as undei — 

Rs 25,00,000 divided into 250,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs 10 each 

Subscribed Capital is divided as under — 

Rs 20,00,000 divided into 200,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs 10 each 

This Company has not issued any Preference or Deferred Shares 

84 This question does not apply to this Company 

85 This question does not apply to this Company 

86 The first dividend on the shares of the above Company was paid for 
the ycai ended 31st December 1917 The following statement shows tor each 
yeai fiom 1917 to 1923 the paid-up capital, -amounts distributed as dividends, 
and the rate of dividend — 


Yeai 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1923 


Capital paid op i 


Actual amount of 
Dmdends paid after 
deducting Income tai 


|Rate per cent, 
per annum 
paid less 
lucouie tax 


Es 


Rs. A P 


Pel cent 


12 , 00,000 

13,50,000 

15,00,000 

15,00,000 

15,00,000 

15.00. 000 

20 . 00 . 000 


1,40,625 

0 

0 1 

12^ 

3,79,687 

8 

0 

30 

5,48,437 

8 

i 

0 

i 

40 

5,53,125 

0 

0 

40 

8,18,750 

0 

0 

60 

4,07,812 

8 

0 

30 

1,65,791 

3 

6 

10 


87 The average late of dividend for the peiiod of seven years, vie , from 
1917 to 1923, IS 31 78 per cent per annum less Income-tax, 
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88 The amount of the Debenture Loan raised by the Company is 
Ks 5,00,000 It was issued as under — 

Es 1,00,000 . 

Es 2,00,000 , 

Es 1,00,000 . 

Es. 1,00,000 


On 16th June 1916 
,, Ist September 1916 
,, Ist November 1915 
,, 8th August 1916 


It carries interest at 6 per cent per annum and is redeemable on 30th April 
1925 

No Debenture Sinking Fund has been established 

89 Eeserve Fund amounts to Es 17,30,000 This amount has been ac- 
cumulated from surplus profits 

90 We anticipate that the cost of the replacement and development 
schemes under contemplation will be met from Eeserve Fund and not by an 
mcrease of Capital 


IX Cost or PnontrciioN * 


X MAMJPACTtinrR’s Profits 

110 We consider 12^ per cent about the average required on Ordmary 
Shares — on Deferred Shares we should expect 30 per cent or nothing. 

111 (a) 7^ per cent on Preference Shares 
(b) 8 per cent on Debentures. 

112 12^ per cent 

113 (a) 1 Es 4-2-8 per ton 

2 Ks 3-13-7 per ton. 

t 

XI Clam for Protectiov 

114 We submit that the Indian cement mdustry satisfies the three condi- 
tions laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission 

A. In that it has available abundant supplies of raw material suitable 

to make first class Portland cement Adequate labour supply is 
available, and the market though existent requires development. 
The mdustry is to some extent handicapped by the high cost ot 
power, due to low quality coal and long distance for transport 
fiom the collieries 

B. Without the help of protection the industry will not develop so 

rapidly as is desirable in the mteiests of the country The mdus- 
try IS at present passing through on acute financial crisis due to 
production having outstripped the demand, and should be assisted 
by the reservation of the entire Indian market for the Home product 
until the results of propaganda enable the Indian demand to be 
augmented With a considerable portion of the Indian demand 
at present being catered for by foreign cement on additional handi- 
cap IS thrown upon the strugghng Indian manufacturer. 

C We submit that in the matter of quantity and quahty the trade will 
in due course be able to face world competition, but it requires 
assistance until such time as the local market has developed 
sufficiently to enable the whole production capacity to be absorbed 

* Marked “ Confidential ” and tlunefore not printed 
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06 it must be remembered that only by woiking to full capacity 
can Works produce on the most economical basis, and the cheaper 
puce possible will naturally increase consumption 

115 We submit that the industry fully complies with both the conditions 
mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Indian Fiscal Commission Eeport as increased 
output means decieased cost of production and cheaper price to the consumer 
and consequent augmentation of demand by utilisation of cement in lieu of 
inferior materials for Works which a higher cost ivould prohibit There is no 
doubt that the total Home demand of India for cement can be elBoiently auil 
adequately supplied by Indian Cement Works for many years to come 

116, Cement Manufacture being a Key Industry is rnost essential to tluj 
economic development of the country The value of the industry to tlie country 
was abundantly proved during the Great War, and we consider that it should nti 
protected during the period of depression which has overtaken it 

117 While there are no special features of the mdustry peculiarly suitable 
to Indian labour, it has been proved by experience that Indian laboui takes 
kindly to it and acquires the requisite knowledge m a short time 

118 We are of opinion that a protective duty should be placed on all 
Por^tland cement 

119 A protective duty of Es 25 per ^on to prevent foreign cement from 
, competing with the Indian product at the Ports which are naturally consumers 

of considerable quantities of cement by reason of the Works m progress in 
many of ' them 

120 The mdustry receives protection at present owing to the present 
customs duty — 

(a) on Portland cement which is 15 per cent on a taiiff valuation of 
Rs 3 per cwt and is equivalent to Es 9 per ton, 

(5) but no protection whatever is received owmg to the transport 
charges between the country of production and the port of entry 
as in the most oases the rail freight from Indian Works to ports 
IS greater than the transport charges from country of production 

121 An import duty of Rs 25 per ton on all foreign cement in lieu of 
15 per cent on a variable valuation as at present 

We consider it essential that a protective duty be imposed in order to 
prevent foreign cement being landed at the ports at rates at which in many 
instances the Indian Works cannot compete by reason of high rail freight or 
high sea freight 

We again emplia«ise our quotation from the Reports of the Cement Com- 
pany — vide supia 62 — ^from which it is evident that United Kindom surplus 
product IS being exported below cost in order to maintain production at an 
economic figure Until such time as the Indian demand for cement is on a 
par with production no foreign cement should be allowed to add to the difficulty 
of Indian manufacturers 

122 It IS an mdisputable fact that at present the actual and potential 
production of Indian cement largely exceeds the consumption of the country 
We calculate the potential ©utput at end of 1924 in the neighbourhood of 
576,000 tons The actual output for 1923 ivas in the neighbourhood of 250,000, 
while the consumption in 1923 was 330,000 tons only inclusive of 103,000 tons 
imported cement 

t If the protection requested is given the industry will benefit fo the e’itent 
of increased consumption of Indian cement in place of the quantity of imported 
cemen^, and will be enabled to continue to develop the Indian market Unless 
protection is afforded, some of the Companies will be unable to maiket their 
[product and will bo forced' to close down, thereby causmg less and dissatis- 
faction to Indian Capital, and a consequent set-back to the development of 
the country on industrial lines 

' ■ Q 
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Witness No. 6 

Punjab Portland Cement Limited. 

• 'Written 

’Rcpha.to qxvc&Uonr\mrc received iiom the Punjab PoiUand Cemcnf Limited, 

dated 20th June 1921} 

In continuation of our letter No BHL 67/6137 dated the 16tli Juno 
and ivith further refeience to your letter No 471 dated the 12th idem 
ue noiv heg to send herewith oiir reply (with five spare copies) to the 
Questionnaire ■which has been drawn up by the Tarifi: Board in connection 
with their enquiry into the Cement Industry 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I — ^iNTROnCCTOR'i 

1 Punjab Portland Cement Limited was cstahlishcd on tho 21st April 
1020 It IS a public Registered Companv incorporated under tho Indian 
Companies Act of 1913 

2 The Capital held by Indians m the above Company is Rs 15,98,170 
out of subscribed Capital of Rs 35,00,000, t c , 45 662 per cent of the 
Caintal 

Out of eight Directors foui are Indians 

There are six Indians employed in superior posts 

3 Manufactures Portland cement oiilj'.. 

4 In July 1923 

5 36,000 tons cement per annum 

6 A full year has not elapsed since the Compan-\ commenced to manu- 
facture Portland cement but the monthly output has now reached tho full 
capacity of 3,000 tons 

7 The factory is situated at Wah near Hasan Ahdal, Attoclc District, 
Punjab 

(a) The limestone is w'on from a quarrj close to the Works and clay 
obtained from pits adjoining tho Works 

(b) Tlio major poition of the Company’s coal requirements are drawn 
from the Bengal coalfields which aie some 1,250 miles away, tho freight 
being about Rs 15 per ton A limited quantity of coal is obtained from 
the Makerwall collieries w'hich are only about 125 miles away hut tho 
supplies are cut off when the River Indus is in flood and other factors cause 
the supply of the coal from this source to bo uncertain 

(f) -Yes 

(d) We have no complaint against local labour hut being agriculturists 
they are not taking very leadily to factory work 

We consider the most important factors in selecting tho site of a 
cement factory in India are close proximity to the raw' materials and if 
possible near the larger markets 

3 All cement manufactured is Portland cement conforming to tho 
British Standard Specification (Revised 1920) 

0 (a) Yes 

(b) The cement manufactuied is Portland cement only to tho British 
Standard Specification We consider the British Standard Specification 
suitable for Indian conditions except that some modification should be made 
in view of the higher temperatures ruling in this country 
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10 (a) Yes 
(h) No 

(c) Beluctance on tho pait of Engmeeis in India who have been accus- 
tomed to use impoited cement with a iccord of numeioiis tests both in 
the lahoratorj' and in actual use available over a long period, to make use 
of an article wdiich has not yet had time to acquiie a similar reputation. 


II — ^Raw Matehials 


11 Limestone, clay and gypsum 

12 (a) and (b) Based on tho present output of 36,000 tons per annum 
which IS the full capacity of tho plant 

Tons 


Limestone 

Clay 

Gypsum 

Limestone 

Clav 

Gypsum about 


36,500 
. 12,000 
p 1,800 


1 ton 
^rd ton 
'1 CW't 


Percentage of wastage 

(a) Before calcining - ml 

(b) During calcining 33^ pei cent 

(c) After calcining 1 per cent 

14 Slurry consists of ground limestone and clay and wmter To make 
one ton of clinker 1^, ton of liniestono and clay is required 

15 Practically no further loss from above except from a small amount 
of dust escaping during grinding 

16 Limestone from a hill situated close to tho Works and clay from 
pits also contiguous to the Works 

17 Tlio limostonc beds aie broken up by blasting and the broken stone 
tianspoited m tipping tubes to ci ushers 

The clay is dug out by manual labour and transported by the same 
method to the plant 

IS The lease stipulates for about annas eight per ton of cement to be 
paid to private persons 

19 (1) Royalty annas eiglit per ton 

(2), (3) and (4) Rs 825 per ton 

20 The Company holds a 29 year lease over certain lands including the 
areas in which the Limostonc quarry and clay pits are situated I’he teims 
are considered reasonable 

21 Tho Raw' Material is uniform but quarry w'(vking is only in the 
initial stage 

22 So far we have not found the Raw Materials deficient in any 
res^iect 

23 We anticipate an ample supply of limestone during tne full fceiiu of 
the Lease 

(a) Yes "" 

(&) Yes 

24 No 

25 No 

o 2 
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SG No 
S7 No 


III — TjABOUK 
A Quariy lahoiir 

28 The limestone quarry is at present ivorhed hv a contractor at a cost 
of Ee 825 per ton delivered at crusher 

29 The contractor provides adequate labour 

30 Labour is mostly indigenous and except during Eoza has been suffi- 
cient for our requirements 

31 (a) Only very little training required for this kind of work 
(b) Yes 


E Factoiy Labour 

32 Skilled supervision is required at first hut workmen have been and 
are now being specially trained in the Works We have no imported factory 
labour at present 

33 No imported labourers are employed by us although the factory is 
working at very nearly fullest capacity. 

34 The Company first imported an experieirced Cement Burner to tram 
the local maistries who have now attained a sufiicient standard of expert- 
ness to effiiciently cope with the work Apprentices are being employed in 
the workshops and trained as artificers 

35 No data available 

36 About 800 hands are employed in and round the factory and in- 
cluding the labour engaged in loading and unloading of stores, coal, cement 
and miscellaneous works 

Average rate of wage for unskilled labour is 12 annas per diem 
Skilled in supervision of Mills and Kilns from Re 1 to Rs 3 per diem 

37 Figures not yet available as the Company has not comiilcted one 
year’s working 

38 (a) Yes 

(b) Mainly from the vicinity of the factory 

39 (a) Yes 

(b) We are informed by our supervisors that the standard of efficiency 
is much lower than that of the hands employed in western countries 

40 Practically all employees are housed in quartois provided by the 
Company, with free lighting, water and medical attention Certain em- 
ployes live in their own villages in the vicinity of the Works 

IV — ^PowER (Incltipino Fufl) 

41 and 42 The power used in the factory is electricity generated at 
the Company’s own Power House The cost is approximately 65 annas per 
unit ° 

43 The power is generated from a Steam Turbine, driven from Babcock 
and Wilcox Boilers which burn coal The battery of boilers consumes about 
700 tons of Bengal coal per month At times the supply of coal is restricted 
owing to irregular wagon supply 

44 From 2 5 to 3 4 lbs of coal per unit generated The variation 
being due to the quality of the coal available 

<^5 The majority of coal is obtained from Bengal collieries about 1,250 
miles distant The price vanes from Bs 6 to Rs 12 per ton fioe on 
trucks Costs of tianspoit about Rs 15 pei ton A small quantity of coal 
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xs obtained from Makenval icollieries about 125 miles distant at a cost of 
about Rs 11 per ton free on trucks Cost of transport Rs 5 per ton 
The consumption in the Kiln is about 800 tons per month 

46 The Company does not oun any source of fuel sppply 

47 Does not apply to this Company. 


V — ^Makkct 

48 The total Indian production of cement during the year 1923 was 
2,35,229 tons 

49 During 1923 the total consumption of cement in India was about 

lakhs of tons 

50 The demand should slowly increase as the country develops, also as 
the vatious practical uses of cement become more uudely known as the result 
of propaganda, and the cheaper price brings it within the scope of the 
smaller consumers With the disappearance of foreign cements from the 
markets the prejudice against Indian manufactured cement would tend to 
diminish, which would bring about an increased demand 

51 This Company is under Agreement uitli the Secretary of State for 
India in Council to supply cement for a period of seven years from 
1st April 1924 to the Punjab Government including Irrigation Branch, 
Public Works Department, North Western Railway, blilitary Works Service, 
Northern Command, etc During the short period that the factory has 
been running the greater part of the production has been consigned to 
the following centres. The relative distances from the Works are shown 
against each — 

Miles. from Punjab Works. 


Rawalpindi 

« « • 


29 

Peshau ar 

♦ • • 1 


79 

Bannii 

• V 


209 

Khirgi 
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Sialkot 

• * V 


174 

Lahore 

» « « 


209 

Eerozepore 

* • « * 


. 267 

Amritsar 

•m • 

, 

236 

Fazilka 
blcLeodganj . 

j-For Sutlej Valley Project 


r313 
i 330 


52 These works were originally designed to supply the anticipated 
demand from the Punjab Government for irrigation and other works In 
the Punjab foreign cement has never made very great headway owing in 
the main to the long distance from the point of import making its cost, 
owing to the high railway freight, prohibitive when compared with local 
competing materials 

53 Export should be possible to Iraq, East Africa and Ceylon but is 
improbable owing to the low rate of freight from Europe enabling surplus 
quantities of cement from the factories there to be delivered at cheap rates 
at the Ports of those countries 

In the case of this Company, situated as it is remote from any possible 
point of export the question hardly arises as there are so many Companies 
whose geographical position should enable them to lay down their product 
at the port of export considerably below the rate for any surplus tins 
Company may have to dispose of, which would have to pay very heavy railway 
freight 

54 The cement manufactured by this Company is taken by Governmer* 
(Public Works, Military Works) also Railways and to a limited extent by 


# 
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Public Bodies buiD owing to the difficult fiiifincial situation since the Com- 
pany started iiroducing, the latter haic not had ani extensive programme. 
The lemainder of tins question does nob call to be answered by this Company 
as it has onlj’^ recently started operations 


Yi — ^Foreign Competition 


65 to 62 In order to avoid duplication, no refer the Tariff Board to the 
replies given to the eight questions 65 to 62 furnished in this connection by 
Bundi Portland Cement Limited in repb"^ to the Questionnaire, as in the 
main the principles applj' to this Company though actually its geogra*phical 
situation should preclude any competition from foreign cement within its 
sphere If foreign cement enters India in large quantities the effects would 
be felt by reason of the icongestion of the markets by the Indian and 
foreign products | 

63 and 64 The principal market for this Company should be the districts ' 
round Lahore on the south and Peshawar on the north "We give below 
cement railway freights to Lahore and Peshawar and also railway freights 
on imported cement from Karachi to these places 


Jrom, Wah 

To Lahoie 
To Peshawar 


Rs A V 
6 10 8 per ton 

2 14 10 per ton 


Piom Karachi 

To Lahore 
To Peshawar 


Rs A V 

18 2 8 per ton 

21 2 4 per ten. 


65 We have no evidence 

66 We consider that this Company is at a disadvantage in the following 
resp«x,ts — 

(a) The high price paid for plant and machinery which was pur- 

chased at the conclusion of the great war when prices were 
unduly inflated It was anticipated then that Gov ernment’s 
immediate demands for cement would bo heavy, which has not 
proved to be the case, nor have the jirioes then budgetted 
for been realised 

(b) Yes Expert labour for* construction of works and new plant has 

to be brought out at high rates for a short teini 

(c) The local labour is taking longer than anticipated to get use to 

the novel factory conditions 

(d) The Company is at no disadvantage in this respect 

(e) As regards consumable stores, heav^' railway freight has to be 

paid on coal aiid all other stores 

(/) No 

{g) Owing to the periodical wagon shortage it has been necessary to 
maintain a large stock of coal and spare parts 
(7i) The tariff natuially places this Company at a disadvantage when 
compared with the foreign manufacturers 
(i) Indian Capital is at piesent extieniely averse to indu^rial enter- 
prise To complete its works, the original estimates having 
been considerably exceeded this Company has had to raiso 
Debentures at 8 per cent We also suffer from periodical 
“ wagon shortage ” affecting our coal supplies, necessitating 
'.ccnmulation of heavy stocks entailing lock up of Capital and 
eomtoquent loss of interest. 
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67 The temporary d,isadvantages referred to in the preceding paragraph 
are likely to lecur anniiallj until the Railway question is solved 

68 (a) This Company is certainly at a disadvantage in regard to its 
remote location from the Bengal Coalfields 

(b) No 

69 (a) Yes 

(b) 30,000 Tons 

70 The manufacture of Portland cement certainly involves the use of 
elaborate intricate and expensive machinery to cheapen production 

71 About 46 per cent of the Capital outlay of this Company has been 
incurred on Plant and Machinery 

72 Electrical machinery has been supplied by Daniel Adamson 
and Mather and Platt The kilns, giinding macliinerv, slurry mixing plant 
were supplied by P L Smidth & Co , of London and Copenhagen and the 
crushing jilaiit by Hadfields Ltd , and is the latest type of plant for manufac- 
turing Portland cement by the wet process 

- 73 We consider the maichinery and other equipment absolutely up to 

date 

74 Improvements have been made in the gi Hiding processes 

76 Does not apply to these AVorks 

76 We do not contemplate any at present 

77 It has been our custom to get all steel plate and fabricated steel 
work which does not require special machiiieiy made in India in order 
to reduce Sea Fi eights 


A^II — CiPiTAL AccotrUT 


Rs 

78 (a) Rights and Concessions 4,20,000 

(c) Buildings 20,37,241 

(d) Machinery, plant and kiln 25,26,321 

(e) Miscellaneous assets - 11,34,136 


79 The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual cost 
of various assets, no amount has been reserved for depreciation as the com- 
pleted plant has only been lunning nine months 

80 This question does not apply as one complete year has not yet elapsed 
since manufacturing commenced 

81 Estimated present day total cost of new factory, Rs 60 Lakhs 

Theie should be no mateiial differences in the operating costs 

82 The plant and maicliinery were purchased in the years 1920-23 and 
paid for at various rates of exchange concurrently with the delivery of 
machinery 

83 (a) Rs 60,00,000, Authorised Capital 

(b) Rs 35,00,000, Subscribed Capital 

(c) Rs 35,00,000, Paid up Capital 

Authorised Capital is divided as under — 

Rs 40,00,000 divided into 4,00,000 Ordinarj^ Shares of Rs 10 eaih 
Rs 10,00,000 divided into 1,00,000 Preference Shares of Rs 10 each 

Subscribed Capital is divided as undei — 

Rs 30,00,000 divided into 3,00,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs 10 each 
Rs 5,00,000 divided into 60,000 Preference Shares of Rs 10 each 

84 Interest at 7’ per cent per annum is payable on the Preference 
Shares These shares aie entitled to cumulative Dividends as from 21st June 
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1920 Dividends to tlie extent of Rs 1,01,024-7-2 are in an cars up to the 
close of tlie last financial year, i c , 30tli September 1923 

85 This question does not applj to this Company 

86 This question does not apply to this Company 

87 This question does not apply to this Company 

88 A Debenture Loan of Rs 25,00,000 bearing interest at the rate of 
8 pel icent per annum ivas issued on 1st March 1924 and is redeemable on 
1st March 1934 No Debenture Sinking "Fund has been established 

89 This question docs not apply to this Company 

90 We estimate i\ e should require 10 lacks to extend the plant to permit 
of the output being doubled 


IX — Cost or Phodtjction 


(a) WoiLs Costs 

91, 92, 93 and 94 The information desired is not available as this 
Company has not completed one j ear’s working 
95 No 


(6) Overhead Charges 


(i) Depreciation 

96 The rates of Depreciation allow'cd by the Income-tax Authorities 
are as follows — 


Buildings 
Water Works 
Machinery and plant 
Tramways 
Furniture 

Electiic installation 
Live stock 


® 2i and 5 per cent. 
® 5 per cent 
(§ 7 i per cent 
@ 0 per cent 
@ 5 per cent 
@ 7i per cent 
@ 5 per cent 


Wo suggest that the rates on Crushing and Grinding hlachinery should 
be increased to at least 10 per cent owing to the unusually hoaw wear 
and teal On buildings a minimum of 5 pc'r cent should be allowed owing 
to the tendency for buildings to become obsolete and uneconomical owing 
to changes in the process of manufacture 


97 At idle cost values, as at 30th September 1923, 

at Income-tax 

Schedule 

rates the amount of Depreciation should bo — 





Rs 

A 

p 

(a) Buildings @ 2i per cent 

50,931 

0 

0 

Machinery, plant, kilns @ 7i per cent. 

1,89,474 

0 

0 

Sidings and tramways @ 5 per cent 

4,634, 

0 

0 

Water works @ 5 per cent 

5,840 

0 

0 

Electric plant and lighting installation ® 

11 



per cent 

46,135 

0 

0 

Road, bridges and fences @ 5 pci cent 

329 

0 

0 

Furniture and fixtures @ 5 per cent 

1,141 

0 

0 

Stores and spares ® 5 per cent 

12,735 

0 

0 

Loose tools @ 6 per icent 

1,268 

0 

0 

' TotaI/ 

3,12,487 

0 

0 
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(b) This question does not apply to tins Cbnipanj’^ 

At proposed neiv rates given in answer to question No 96 — 


Hs 

Buildings @ 5 per cent 1,01,862 

Machinery, plant and kilns (other than 
Crushers) @ per cent 1,54,822 

Crushing and grinding machinery @ 10 per 

cent 46,200 

Sidings and tramwaj's @ 5 per cent 4,634 

Water works @ 5 per cent 6,840 

Electric plant and lighting installation @ 7i 
per cent 46,135 

Roads, bridges and fences @ 5 per cent » 329 

Furniture and fixtures @ 5 per cent 1,141 

Stores and spares ® 5 per cent 12,735 

Loose tools @ 6 per cent . 1,268 

♦ 

Total 3,74,966 


A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


98 Sum required annually for Depreciation at Income-tax rates — 

Rs 

Buildings 67,500 

Machinery . 1,72,600 

Total 2,40,000 


99 97 (a) and (5), Rs 8-11-0 
98, Rs. 6-11-0 


(u) Working Capital. 

100 (t\ and (if) about 7^ lakhs 

101 We have found it (convenient for the Company to have a cash 
credit at the Bank in order to finance outstandings and the large stocks 
of coal and other stores it is necessary to maintain At times the over- 
draft has been found to run as high as 9 lakhs 

102 The Company’s cash credit with the Bank carries interest at 1 per 
cent over “ Bank Rate ” with a minimum of 6J per cent per annum 

103 Rs 7i lakhs as compared with 1^ lakhs 

104 Average value of stock of cement in hand is about Rs 90,000 
Average time elapsing between production and paj-ment has been four 
months 

105 The Company finds it necessary to hold about 3,000 tons of coal 
(two months’ supply) at an average value of Rs 75,000 


(m) Agents’ Commission and Head Office Expenses 

106 The Company’s Head Office is in Bombay The Company is managed 
by a firm of Agents subject to the control of tho Board of Directors 

107 The information desired cannot be furnished as one -sear’s working 
has not yet been completed 
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108 The Agency Agreement p'rovides for a commission at the rate of 
10 per cent on the profits for each 3 ear 

109 First year of production not completed 

X — Mantji ACTuncu’s PnoriTS 

110 We consider 121 per cent per annum about the average required 
on Ordinary Shares— On Deferred Shares ne should expect 30 per cent per 
annum or nothing 

111 (a) 71 per cent per annum on Preference Shares 
(h) 8 per cent per annum on Debentures 

112 121 per cent per annum 

113 On the present rate of output which is approximately equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant — 

(a) Ke 1-0-0 per ton 

(b) Ps 2-13-0 per ton (including arrears of Cummulativo Preference 

Dividend to date 30th. September 1923) 

(c) Es 6-10-0 per ton 


XI — ion PnoTECTiox 

114 to 122 In order to avoid duplication of worlJ wo refer the Tariff 
Board to the replies given to tlie 9 questions 114 to 122 furnished in this 
connection by Bundi Portland Cement Limited in their reph to the 
Questionnaire, as in the main the arguments for protection applj on behalf 
of the Cement Industrj’ gencrallj' In the particular instance of this 
Company ue realise that its exceptional geographical position should render 
it practically immuno from competition from foreign cements, except 
indirectly 

This indirect competition would be caused bv the invasion of the markets 
within this Company’s particular geographical sphere by otlior Indian Com- 
panies who might be forced to dispose of a portion of their production at 
low rates owing to their inability to face the competition of Foreign cements 
at the principal Indian Ports except at a bc\ere loss 
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Witness No. 7. 

i 

The Katni Cement and Industrial Company, Limited. 

A — ^Written 

Biaiement I — Bephes to questionnaire, received fiom the Katni Cement and 
Industrial Company, Limited, undei covei of lettei , dated the 12th 
July 1924, fiom Messrs Macdonald <£ Co , Managing Agents 

With further reference to your lettei No 398 of 21st May and wiie of the 
9th instant, we have now the honour to enclose heiewith our replies to the 
questionnaiie regarding protection to the cement industiy We regret it 
Will he impossible foi us to send a representative to Simla as our Manager 
leaves for England on the 15th current for reasons of health 

We trust, however, that the oral evidence of the representatives of,rthe 
other cement ^Companies will be sufficient for your purpose 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

iNXnODUOXORV 

1 Public Limited Company Floated 1912 

2 With the exception of about 1/12 of the total all the capital is invested 
by Indians 

All the Directors are Indians 

The superior management Partners of the fiim of Managing Agents are 
all Indians 

3 We manufacture cemenlr and Srebneks 

4 Manufacture of cement commenced in January 1915 

5 Cement 60,000 tons per annum, firebricks from 9,000 to 12,000 tons 

6 The actual output of cement per year has been — 


Tons cwt 

1915 . . . . 13,000 0 

1916 31,264 0 

1917 - . . 40,508 0 

1918 . 36,730 0 

1919 . . . 34,614 0 

1920 . . 33,761 0 

1921 . . . 42,977 10 

1922 43,820 0 

1923 . . 53,275 15 

Ending March 1924 . . . 13,194 13 


3,43,144 IS 
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7 If'actoiy Is situated at Katni, Cential Pioimces, which is considered an 
advantageous situation being central and a junction of thiee important Raih 
ways, B I Railway, 6 I P Railway and B N Railvay Labour is 
plentiful except dming haivest time We consider the most important factors 
in selecting the site of a Cement Factory are the supply of raw mateiial, fuel, 
Mater, labour and the vicinity of markets 

8 We manufacture only one quality of cement, viz , Katni “ Castle ” 
Bland Portland Cement ivhich is ivell knouui thioughout India 

9 Poitland cement constitutes the bulk of our manufacture We manu- 
facture to the Biitish Standard Specification A new specification foi India 
IS being picpaied by the Institute of ICngineois India 

10 Our Cement is equal in quality and appeaiance to impoited cement 
It does not command the same piicfe in competitive markets as imported 
cement on account of prejudice on the pait of some Indian buyers 

11 The raw materials are composed of limestone and clay (the latter only 
a small proportion) 

12 The quantity of raw material required for our present output is about 
60,000 tons annually For the full capacity of the plant about 100,000 tons 

13 About tons of raw mateiial is requiied for the production of one 
ton of cement A B and C ansueied above. 

14 Same proportion as required for cement 

15 One ton of clinker will pioduce one ton of finished cement 

16 The main supplies of raw mateiial are obtained from the quarries on 
the factoiy site and a small poition railed from another quarry about 20 
miles distant 

17 The rav' mateiial is quariicd by hand and convejed fiom the quariy 
to the factoiy a feiv hundred yatds in small tip ungons 

18 Royalty on raw material paid to Govcinmont amounts to annas S 
per ton 

19 The cost of raw mateiial deliveied at the factory is as follow's — 

(1) Royalty as shoivn above 


(2) Labour and Limestone 1921 Rs 

1 14 

G pel ton. 

Do. 

1922 R^ 

1 16 

0 per ton 

Do 

1923 Rs. 

2 1 

1 per ton 

Do 

1924 Rs 

1 12 

9 per ton 


(3) The above includes freight on small portion bought fiom outside 

(4) Miscellaneous charges Rs 0-4-0 pei ton 

20 Copy of lease attached 

21 We have found the supply of raiv niatoual moie or less constant and 
without any deteiioiation 

23 Our pi incipal i aw matei lal will give a supply for 80 to 100 years As 
yeais go on the cost of excavation has a tendency to inciease because it has 
to be won from a greater depth 

24 No 

26 No difficulties have been experienced on obtaining leases or concessions. 

26 We do not import any law mateiials 

27 No 
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III L\BOtrn 
A — Quarry Labour 

28 850 Labouieis were emplojed in 1923 in extracting limestone from the 
quariies here, 80 were employed i» excavating clay specially for slurry 


Year 

1916 

Total 
wages bill 

Rs 

9,316 

Average wages, 
Men 

Annas per day 

5 

Average wages. 
Women 

Annas per day 

4 

1917 

20,962 

6 

4 

1918 

76,428 

6 

4 

1919 

60,611 

6 

4 

1920 

40,338 

8 

6 

1921 

73,887 

8 

6 ' 

1922 

40,656 

8 

6 

1923 

15,672 

8 

6 


29 Up till now we have not expeiienced any great difficulty in obtaining 

labour for our quarries, but when this factory is again working full, along 
with the other two cement factoiies in the neighbourhood, and also with the 
vaiious local lime factories labojii will be quite insufficient During the hai- 
vest months, March- Apiul and Novembei, labour is very scaice as it gets em- 
ployment in the fields , 

30 The greater part of the labour comes from Rewa, a Native State, about 
fifty miles away They can hai dly be said to be imported , they come here and 
apply for work in^he usual way They*are not recruited 

When trade improves it is almost certain that labour wull have to be im- 
ported fiom other districts as the labour in this district is agncultuial and 
not industrial 

The new Mines Act will also affect the situation as the restiictions with 
regal d to the employment of w'omen and children will lequire a laigei num- 
ber of men to be employed and therefore a greater number will need to be 
imported We do not anticipate any great trouble in importing labour but 
it will mean increased cost 

31 The greater pait of this labour is used for cairying pui poses and le- 
quiies no special training A smaller number are required for the breaking 
awav of the stone, sometimes by drilling and blasting and sometimes by bars 
and wedges The lattei number take a fair amount of training, their 
aveiage intelligence is not high Shot fiieis aie tiained from the most 
intelligent 

o2 The foieign supei vising staff consist of a Managei, wdio is an Engineer 
and Cement Expert, an Assistant Manager, Chief Engineei, Chemist and 
Burner The supervision of the piocesses in each shift is done by Indians, 
t c , PoAver House, Factoiy, Kiln and Laboratory 

33 Question No 32 gives the numbei of impoited peisoiis lequiied foi 
lunning at full capacity 


34 Buiopean Burners have been replaced by Indians on sbift Even- 
tually impoited laboui will piobably consist of Manager, Engineer and 
Chemist 

In all departments Indian woikmen are tiained to suit our requirements 
Indian apiii entices aie tiained in the Repair Shop, Kiln, Electrical Shop and 
Laboiatory 

36 Rates paid to impoited labour are about 50 per cent higher than in 
Bi itain 

37 The total wages paid foi Indian factory labour was — 


1915 


Rs 

96,200 

1916 


82,850 

1917 


93,560 

1918 


1,20,204 

1920 


1,70,307 

1921 


2,01,735 

1922 


1,73,736 

1923 


2,63,646 


The average wages foi the principal classes of labour were — 

1916 Boiler house coolies, As 7 per daj Rover house greaser. As lO 
pel day Power house attendants, Re 1-6 per day Rover house fitters. 
Re 1-6 per day Engineers, Rs 93 pei month 

Factory coolies. As 6 per day Factory litters, As 10 per day Repair 
shop litters, Rs 2 per day Masons, Re 1 per day 

1917 Boiler house coolies, As 7 per day Rover hbuse greaser. As 10 
per day Power house attendants, Rs 2 per day Rover house fitteis. 
Re 1-3 per day Engineers, Rs 100 per month 

Repair shop fitters. Re 1-3 per day Masons Re 1 per day Electricians, 
Re 1-10 per day 

Factory coolies, As 6 per day Factory fitters, Re 1-4 per day 

1918 Boilei house coolies, As’ 7 per day Rover house greaser. As 11-3 
per day Povei house attendants. Re 1-8 per day Power House Fitters, 
Re 1-3 per day Factory coolies, As 6 pel day Factoiy Fitters, Re 1-4-6 
per day Repair shop fitters. Re 1-3 per day Masons, Re 1-1 per day 
Engineers, Rs 140 pei month Electricians, Rs 2 per day 

1919 Boilei house coolies, As 7 per day Power house greasers, As 11-3 
per day Power house attendants. Re 1-10 per day Power house fitteis. 
Re 1-3 per day Factory coolies. As 6 per day Factoi y Fitters, Re 1-2 per 
day Repaii shop fitters Re 1-6 per day Masons, Re 1-3 per day 
Engineeis, Rs 200 pei month Electricians, Rs 2 per day 

1920* Boilei house coolies. As 10-9 per day Poiver house greaser. As 11 
per day Power house attendants. Re 1-4 per day Pover house fitteis. 
Re 1-6-9 pel day Factory coolies, As 9-3 per day Factory fitters, Be 1-1-3 

per day Repair shop fitteis, Re 1-10-9 pei day Masons, Re 1-6-9 per 

day 

In Septemhei 1920 a geneial increase of 35 per cent vas given to all those 
earning less than Rs 100 per month, and an increase of 10 per cent to all 
others 

At that time an 8 houis day vas introduced without reduction of pay 
Previously tlieie was a 12 houi shift This lepiesented an increase of 60 
per cent at that time 

1921 Boilei house coolies, As 10-9 per day Power house gieasei. As 11-6 
pel day Powei house attendants. Re 1-6-6 per day Power house fitters. 
Re 1-3-3 per day Factory coolies, As 9-3 pei day Factorj’ fitters, Re 1-5 

pe* day Repair shop fitters. Re 1-9 per day Masons, Re 1-6-9 per day 
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Electricians, Rs 2 pei day Foiemen, Rs 135 pei month Engineers, 
Rs 225 per month 

1922 Boiler house coolies, As 10-9 pei day Powei house gieasers, As 10-3 

per day Povrei house attendants, Re 1-4 pei day Pouer house fitters, 
Re 1-12 per day Factqiy coolies. As 9-3 pei day Factory fitteis, Re 1-12 

per day Repaii shop fitters, Re 1-13 per day Masons, Re 1-9-3 per day 

Electricians, Rs 3-8 pei day Foiemen, Rs 175 per month Engineers, 
Rs 175 pep month 

1923 Boilei house coolies, As 10-9 per day Power house gieaser. As 9-3 

pel day Powei house attendants, Re 1-5-9 per day Powei house fitters, 
Re 1-12 pel day Factoiy coohes. As 9-3 pei day Factory fitters, Re 1-12 

per day Repair shop fitteis, Rs 2-1 per day Masons, Re 1-12 per day 

Electiicians, Rs 3-8 per day Foiemen, Rs 200 per month Engineers, 
Rs 210 per month 

38 The Indian labour foice is sufficient 

Coolies and a few of the skilled men, like fitters, aie draivn fiom the 
vicinity, hut the majority of the skilled men is drawm from the larger towns 
like Bombay and Calcutta, it is of a floating chaiactei 

39 Generally the Indian workman improves with training, hut it is veiy 
difficult to get them to adopt any new idea oi method Time and patience 
often achieve this 

The skill of the skilled classes of woikmen is fair compared w'lth that of 
men in western countiies, hut the time taken to do a particulai piece of woik 
compares veiy unfavourably with that taken by similai w'oikmen m Euiope" 

In processes not lequiring mechanical skill and dexterity, e g , Office and 
Lahoiatory, his efficiency compares very favouiahly wuth those similaily em- 
ployed in western countries 

40 Over 65 pukka built sepaiate quaiteis have been erected to house 
skilled w Olivers and more than 200 quaiteis for the unskilled poition of the 
labour, these aie all rent free Many of the laboureis have small agncultuial 
holdings in suiiounding villages and piefer to go to then homes there daily 

A suppl 3 ^ of water is laid on by a senes of stand pipes from a central 
legeivoir In addition two wells have been sunk and w'ater also found, fit 
for dunking, and giving an excellent supjily in addition 

All employees aie gi anted seven single holidays in the yeai wuth pay 

A full time Doctoi wdiose services are free to employees is kept, also a 
w'ell equipped dispensaiy, both as regards medicines and instruments 

Half-paj’' is given to employees when off sick and full pay if they get injured 
on dutj' 


IV Pow'ER (including Fuel) 

41 Electiic pow'er is used 

42 Electiic pow'ei is geneiated at 500 volts The cuirent is alternating 
50 cjmles, 3 phase Diiect coupled reaction and iinjiulse type tui bines aie 
used These run at 3000 r p m steam is supplied to these tuibines at 190 
lbs per square inch pressure from Babcock and Wilcox Boilers A high degree 
of superheat is employed The cost pei unit may be taken at 75 annas, this 
does not include inteiest on capital or depieciation The cost compaies 
favouiably wutli stations similarly situated, but we should' expect this to be 
cheaper in stations in the coalfields The cost is about the same as in large 
tow’ns in Biitain and cheaper than in China 

43 Coal IS the fuel used 

44 63 tons of coal lequiied per ton cement, this includes powei produc- 
tion and burning 

45 Boiler coal is bi ought 100 miles, costs Rs 8-10 per ton free on lail and 
Rs_ 2-6-3 pel ton for transjiort 
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Kiln coal IS brought 450 miles costs Rs 8-14 per ton free on rail and 
Rs 8-8 pel ton foi transpoit 

46 We do not own or control oui own soiiices of coal 

V Market 

48 Indian cement manufactuied was — 

1921 1,28,827 

1922 1,48,824 

. 1923 2,17,305 

49 About 2,50,000 

61 Our piinclpal marhets are the towns on the east side of India fiom 
Calcutta in the south to Delhi in the north The distances it^will be seen 
vary considerably 

62 We can compete more easily with foieign cement in the northern towns 

53 We do not considei the export of cement from India to foreign couu- 
ti les probable 

54 The cement manufactuied by us is purchased by (a) Government, 
(b) Railways and (c) Public bodies such as Municipalities and Poit Tiusts and 
amounts to the following — 


5 
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The above figures do not include the quantity sold by our agents to the above bodieSi 
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VI Foeeign Competition 

55 The foreign countnes from nhich competition m India is keenest are 
England and Geimany 

66 Only one kind of cement affects ns, t e , Portland cement which is 
pinicipal cement imported 

67 We only manufacture Poitland cement 

(i) The price at which impoited cement entered the country and was sold 
duiing (a) 1912, Rs 45, 1913, Rs 48 and 1914, Rs 60 per ton, (h) dm mg 
1917 to 1918, Rs 125 and Rs 225 pei ton and (c) 1921-22 varied considerably 
1922-23, Rs 80 pei ton, 1923-24, Rs 60 per ton 

68 The information is obtained from the actual shippers 

61 Foreign competition is keenest at the ports 

63 Freight from England to Bombay is so far as Kve can ascertain 17 /6 
per ton @ 1/4 =Rs 13-2 while the freight from Katni to Bombay is Rs 13-8 
We believe, lionevei, that in many cases specially low freight is offered' from 
England the exact amount of uhich cannot be ascei tamed We Mould there- 
fore suggest that some airangement be made with the Railway Companies in 
the foim of a bounty to enable them to cairy cement at a specially low rate 
which would benefit the Cement companies and the consumers 

65 We have no evidence of Continental cement having been re-exported 
from the United Kingdom 

66 As compared with foreign manufacturer the Indian manufacturer is 
at a disadvantage on account of the points stated in the questionnaire with 
the exception perhaps of items (d), (h) and (t) 

67 Moat of the disadvantages are permanent but (c) may not be 

68 The cement industry is at a disadvantage on account of the distance 
from the source of fuel and the high railwmy freights on finished goods 

69 This IS leally a question that is better able to be aiisweied by the 
Agents, but peisonally wm think it is sufficiently large to ensure economical 
working m this country 

The tendency of present day practice in the East is to put up a single 
kiln plant of 160 200 tons per day output 

70 The manufacture of cement requires the use of heavy and expensive 

machinery We should not call it elaborate in the Sense that spinning or 
printing machinery is elaborate | 

71 Of a capital of Rs 30,00,000, Rs 27,19,000 has been expended on 
machinery 

72 The boiler equipment consists of four Babcock and Wilcox Boilers each 
of 98 square feet grate area and 3,240 square feet of heating surface They 
are equipped with mechanical stokers and superheaters each of 830 
square feet surface The stokers are dnven by an electric motor Three of 
the boilers have been in use since 1914 and the fourth since June 1921 

Three Weirs pumps supply the boileis with w’ater fiom a softener 

The softener and two of the pumps have been in use since 1914, and the 
other pump since 1921 ' 

In 1914 a 240 tube Gieen’s economiser was put to work and in 1921 a 
further 120 tubes put in commission « 

Natural draft is provided by a self suppoiting steel chimney 180 feet high 

The power house is equipped with twm Blown Boveri Reaction turbines 
850 K W , direct coupled to Siemens generator 3 Phase A C is generated 
Hid supplied to all power jmotois The voltage is 600 volts The speed of 
the geneiators is 3000 r p m These have been running since 1915 

One 1500 K W Metropolitan Vickeis Impulse Turbine was installed in 
1921 and is used as a stand by to the two small 650 sets 

When the whole plant is lunning the two 650 sets are run in parallel 
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Each set is provided vitli-a jet condenser and a water and air extraction 
pump The Blown Boveri sets have air pumps of Edivaids or reciprocating 
type, and the Metropolitan Vickers set an air pump of the Leblanc or rotary 

All turbines are supplied with stem at 190 lbs per square inch pressure 
and 600 F suiierheat temperature ’ 

All generators are ventilated by fans on each end of the lotor shaft these 
draw air through air filters of the dry type 

Cooling watei for condensing and manufacturing purposes is drawn from 
a cooling pond and the make up is drawn from the Simrar river about i mile 
away, the wmter being pumped up electrically 

In the Raw Mill the stone is crushed either by a Smidth’s crusher or by 
two 30x12 Hadfield’s Bieakers, the former installed in 1914, one of the 
latter in, 1921 and the other in 1923 The stone is taken away fiom eacn 
ci usher by a 60 feet centres elevator by the respective makers These lattei 
dischaige into hoppers and then to kominor No 60 made by F L Smidth 
& Co Of these kominors two w'eie installed in 1923 and one in 1921 The 
original 1914 one was w'oin out by 1923 

In the kommor, clay is supplied by a two throw pump and a patent measur- 
ing device, all supplied by F L Smidth in 1914 

The sluiry is classified by passing through a Trix separator, both made by 
F L Smidth One installed 1914 and one in 1921 Slurry is then conveyed 
to two 17 5 Wet Tube Mills, supplied by F L Smidth, one in 1914 and one 
in 1921 

Fiom the Tube Mill it is conveyed to mixing tanks the stirring gear of 
w'liich was made by F L Smidth in 1914 Thence it is elevated to the mam 
storage tanks and pumped to the measuring device at the top of the Rotary 
Ixilns There are two Rotary Kilns 150 feet long with enlarged zones one 
i~stalled in 1914 and one in 1921 Each has a cold air fan, and a double cooler 
and they discharge into a shaking conveyor and thence by an elevator to 
trolly and a long platform to the clinker storage All above machinery 
supplied by F L Smidth 

Two Coal Mills aie installed, one by F L Smidth in 1914 consists of a loll 
bieakei, diyer, kominor, H , and No 16 Tube Mill wuth tho necessgiy ele- 
vators and convej'ors The other installed in 1923 consists of a roll crusher, 
dryer, magnetic separatoi, 42" Fuller Lehigh Mill and the necessaiy cievatois 
and conveyors 

Coal IB supplied to the kilns by friction measuring screws, which deliver 
into a blast pipe supplied w’lth air from a high pressure fan, all of F L 
Smidth manufacture 

The Cement Mill is equipped with 2 No 42 Cement Kominors and 2-17 5 
Tube Mills together wuth 3 elevatois Sciew Conveyois 2 14" Belt Conveyors 
take the cement to the bins One 42 Kominor was installed In 1921, one 
17 5 Tube Mill in 1918 and the lest of the machinery in 1914 It is all of 
F L Smidth make 

In 1923 two Bate’s Baggers together with a screw conveyor and a drag 
line conveyor weie installed for packing cement to avoid dust 

They were made by the Bates Manufacturing Ccmpany, United States of 
Ameiica All large mac'hines in the factory are driven by Induction Motors 
of 125 200 B H P , small machines are group driven by motors All motors 
are made by Siemens Bros about 50 have been in use since 1914 and l8 smco 
1921 

73 We consider our plant and equipment both upto date and efficient 

74 We are not awaie that any startling improvements have been made 
in processes of manufacture As for plant, the use of compound mills instead 
of kominors and Tube Mills has passed the oxpeiimental stage Tho use of 
Synchionous Motors for driving large machines and at the same time improv- 

K 2 
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ing tlie power factory has been rendered successful by the improvements in 
magnetic clutches 

75 No new process of manufacture has been adopted here since 1916 
In 1921 the original plant was duplicated and in 1923 a new coal plant added 
In 1923 one of the Raw Mill Kominors that had worn out was replaced and 
that year a spare Crusher and Kominor were installed The last part of the 
last para does not arise 

76 (a) "We do not contemplate any important leplacement of existing 
plant, only the usual repairs and renewals incident to this type of machinery 
and these are heavy 

76 (b) No extension of the plant is proposed so far as we know 

77 All elevators and conveyors, pulleys, shafts and bearings, hoppers, 
elevators wore made in India for the duplication All renewals in brass, 
Wrought non or cast iron are made in India tip to the present all cast steel 
spares, plates, geais, etc , must be imported One or two steel castings 
recently got from Calcutta have been very satisfactory 

78 Leases and Concessions 

Rs A r 

Lands . . 6,975 11 0 

Buildings 11,70,715 15 9 

Plant and Macluneiy . . 14,46,992 12 4 

Other miscellaneous assets 3,47,942 4 11 


79 The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the value after 
depreciation has been wiitten off The total amount w'ntten off for depre- 
ciation 


Machinery, Rs 13,35,000-0-0 ') _ 
Buildings, Rs 4,41,134-5-7 j 


17,76,134-5-7 


80 Sums set aside for depreciation are greater than the sums which ought 
to have been set aside 


Amount set aside Due at 10 per cent 

^ Rs 13,36,00-0-0 = 48 per cent . Rs 2,78,200 0 0 


Year 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
1921 


1922' 

1923 

1924 


Amount in sterling 

Amount in Rupees 

£ s d 

at 

> 

6,352 15 10 
8,361 17 7 
19,725 7 4 
67,519 6 8 
28,310 13 10 
11,935 10 1 
8,724 12 2 
144 4 8 

78,997 9 4 
1,15,513 5 0 
2,44,202 6 11 
6,12,349 10 9 
3,79,278 8 6 
1,83,008 7 3 
1,29,342 3 11 
2,058 15 0 

Amount m Dollars 


S 


33276 91 
210415 

839 29 

1,21,381 4 6 
7,175 11 6 
3,021 7 3 


Exchange 


From 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


1/4 § to 
1/4 -''J 


■V3 >» 


1/5 


1/5 
1/3 

1/3 
1/3 U 
1/4 i-S 


*1 1 

99 

0 

To 99 
\ 

TS" 99 




iV 


1/0 
1/11 Vl 
2/5 

1/10 ,*ir 

1/4 1 %. 
1/5 


1 


367 to 320 Rupees per 
100 Dohars 
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83 

Preference Ordinary Deferred 

Authoiised Rs 30,00,000 Rs 15,00,000 Rs 14,37,600 Rs 62,400 

Subscribed and 

paid-up Rs 29,92,130 Rs 14,95,530 Rs 14,34,200 Rs 62,400 

84 Rate of interest on Prefference is 7 per cent per annum They are en 
titled to cumulative Dividends They were first entitled to rank for dividends 
after 12 months fiom date of i egistration, i e , 13th August, 1913 No divi- 
dends are in ai rears 

85 Deferred Shares participate in the profits to the extent of 50 per cent 
of tlie amount to be divided betneen Ordinary and Defeired after paying 
8 per cent dividends to Ordinary and 25 per cent to Deferred 

86 The amount of the paid-up share capital is as undei — 


(A) 


Year 


Preference 

Ordinarj' 

Deferred 



Rs 

j 

Rs 

Rs 

1914 


t, 94,300 

11,14,800 

50,080 

1015 


4,99,900 

14,34,100 

62,400 

1916 


4,99,900 

14,31,100 i 

02,400 

1917 


0,00,000 

14,34,200 

02,400 

1918 


6 00,000 

14,34,200 

02,400 

1919. 


5,00,000 

♦1,00,000 

1 14,34,200 

02,400 

1920 

1921 


5 00,000 
*3,7o,G10 

J 14,34,200 

02,400 

1922 


5,00,000 

♦3,99,070 

1 14,34,200 

02,400 

1923 

f 

5,00,000 

♦9,88,390 

{ 14,34,200 

02,400 

1924 

f 

1 

5,00,000 

*9,95,530 

1 14,34,200 

1 02,400 


* Capital raised since 


86 

fB) 


Year 

1st Preference 

2nd Preference 

Ordinary 

Deferred 


Rs A p 

Rs A P 

Rs 

Rs A P 

1914 

Ntl 

Ntl 

Nil 

Ntl 

1015 

42,019 2 3 


tf 


1910 

09,989 8 0 


1,77,407 

73,104 0 0 

1917 

35,000 0 0 

?> 

3,95,340 

2,95,932 0 0 

1918 

35,000 0 0 


2,15,040 

1,10,232 0 0 

1919 

35,000 0 0 


3,87,234 

2,88 096 4 0 

1920 . •) 

1921 ) 

43,750 0 0 

20 379 3 s' 

4,30,200 

3,31,118 2 0 

1922 

35,000 0 0 

28,000 0 0 

4,58,944 

3,59,80" 8 0 

1923 

35,000 0 0 

38,471 3 9 

2,15,130 

1,15,992 8 0 
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86 (C) Percentage on tlic paid-np share capital of each class is as 
under — 


— 

lat Preference 

1 

i 2nd Preference 

! 

Ordinary 

Deferred 


Per cent 

1 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1914 





1915 

7 



1 

1916 

7 

! 

12 

1174 

1917 

7 

i 

] 

274 

4744 

1918 

7 


16 

186J 

1919 

7 


27 

4Glf 

1920—1921 

7 

7 

30 

5301 

1922 

7 

7 

32 

5704 

1023 

7 

1 


15 

185^ 


87 Average rate of dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the full peno^J 
is 1584 per cent 

88 The amount of Dehentuio Loans is Ps 7,00,000 
They were issued on 1st May, 1920, Rs 2,00,000 
They were issued on 16th June, 1920, Rs 5,00,000. 

Rate of inteiest 61 per cent 

Repayable on 1st July, 1926 

No Dehentuio sinking fund has been established 

89 The amount of reserved fund is Rs 12,00,000 accumulated fiom sur- 
plus profits 

(A) WorKs Gosf’i 


91 Statement shoving the total expenditure incurred on the production 
of cement 


Ist jcnr of pro 
daction 


1021—22 


1022—23 


1023—24 


1 Haw materials 

2 factory laliour 

2 Power and fuel 

4 Ordinary current rc 
pairs and inamtonaD'’e 
ol Biulumga, Plant 
and Jlachlnery 

5 General services 
supervision and local 
ofSoe charges 

C Miscellaneous i e , 
Meat and Bo j alt j eti 


a 43 p- 

O M 

i-al' 

o o § 

- 

W ^ : 
1-^ T3 

a>4d .1 
few w < 

o j 

«■« ' 


Total production of 
cement tor the year 


2,40,040 10 7 
51,770 6 0 
8,08,824 12 11 
01,278 0 1 

1,52,007 12 7 

4,038 4 0 

14,20,034 13 8 
Tons Cuts 
47102 6 


3,53,854 0 10 
68,300 8 0 
0,01,005 0 10 
1,25,010 11 8 

2,41,000 0 7 

7,500 11 11 

10,02,401 0 10 
'ions Cu ts 

47345 0 


2,52,703 6 11 
54,150 10 7 
0,51,825 13 0 
2,24,007 a 9 

1,03,144 7 5 

14,571 7 3 

13,61,302 15 11 
'Pons Gw ts 
60301 13 
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(B) Worts Costs 

Statement shoioing the xoorts cost pet ton of cement 



1st J ear of 
Production 

1021—22 

1922—23 

1923—24 

(1) Materials 


6 4 5 

7 9 3 

6 0 0 

(2) Factor} labour 


lie 

14 0 

110 

<3) Po^\crand Fuel 


18 C 6 

10 0 0 

13 0 0 

(4) Ordinary current 


1 15 11 

2 10 6 

4 7 0 

repairs ard mainten < 
ance of Buildings and , 
Machinerj 

<5) General services, etc 


3 3 4 

5 10 

3 4 0 

(0) Miscellaneous, etc 


0 14 

2 6 0 

0 4 0 

_ 


SO 1 0 

j 37 14 9 

27 0 0 


1D20-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


Ovei Head Chaiges 

Rs A p 

2,79,877 3 1 
2,96,847 10 5 
2,24,029 10 8 
, " ■ 1,52,329 13 10 


93 Refer to answer to Question No 91 (A) 

94 We have adopted a system of cost accounting but regret we cannot 
send our cost sheets as we have only one copy which is on our file 

96 The rates allowed by the Income-tax Authonties for depreciation is 
7^ per cent on machinery and on buildings We consider the amount 
allowed should be 10 per cent, on machineiy and 5 per cent on buildings 

97 Sum required for depreciation at Income-tax rate — 


Buildings 


A. 

At 2i per 
cent 


At 5 per 
cent 


Rs A p Rs A p 

40,467 8 0 80,935 0 0 


At 7^ pel 
cent 


At 10 per 
cent 


Machinery other plant and machinery 
Other assets 


B 


Buildings 


I 

Machinery other plant and machinery 
Othei assets 


Rs A p 
2,08,650 0 0 


At 2^ per 
cent 

Rs A p 
29,440 0 0 

At 7} per 
cent 

Rs A p 
1,08,625 0 0 


Rs A p 
2,78,200 0 0 


At 5 per 
cent 

Rs A p. 
58,880 0 0 

At 10 per 
cent 

Rs A p 
1,44^700 0 0 
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Oosi of Production 

101 The Company is ahle at present to provide all the woiking capital 

104 The average value of stocks of finished cement held by the Company 
E about Rs 1,20,000 The period which noimally elapses between produc- 
tion and payment is about 3 months 

105 It is necessary to hold thiee months supply of coal and 6 months 
supply of raw material V alue of boilers Rs 11 per ton d / d Consumption 
1,000 tons monthly Value of 3 months supplv=Rs 33,000 Coal for 
Rotary Kiln working full capacity 2,000 tons monthly at Rs 17-6 per ton 
d/d 3 months supply = Rs 1,04,325 

106 The Company have their Head Office in Bombay under the control of 
the Managing Agents 

107 A The annual amount of the Head Office expenses, Rs 97,213-4-6, 

B Agents’ Commission, Rs 52,842-8-3 

108 As 4 per ton on sales and 10 per cent on net profit 

109 A The cost of Head Office expenses per ton, Rs 1-14-0 

B Agents’ Commission per ton, Rs 1-1-0 

The above two replies on present output 

C Cost of Head Office on full capacity per ton, Rs 1-5-0 

D Do Agents’ Commission, Rs 0-12-0 

XI Claim foe Peoteotion 

114 The conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report are satisfied m the case of the cement industry 

A The industiy does possess natural advantages as stated 

B The industry cannot develop as it should without the help of protec- 
tion 

C Wlien developed it is likely that the industry uill be able to face woild 
competition 

115 The knowledge of the use of cement in India is small, but when that 
IS developed consumption may increase 

115 IVe claim that the cement industry satisfies both the conditions men- 
tioned 111 paiagiaph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report 

A and B Yes 

116 The fact that the industiy was under the control of the Indian Muni- 
tion Board during the wai is sufficient to make it of importance on National 
Grounds 

117 Answeied in No 114 

118 We ask for protective duty on portland cement only 

120 Present duty Rs 9 pei ton 

121 We consider a duty of Rs 25 per ton necessary as we do not consider 
a lesser duty uould be sufficient piotection to keep foreign cement out of the 
countiy 

122 It is a fact that the pioductive capacity of Indian cement factories at 
present exceeds the total consumption of the countiy, but the exclusion of 
foreign cement uill inciease pioduction and theiefoie cheapen the cost of 
manufacture thus enabling the Companies to sell at a lover pi ice which will 
tend to piomote the use of cement in India and further inciease production 


Lease for Limestone Quarries 


This Indenture made the 
Nine Hundred and 


day of One Thousand 

between the Secretary of State for India in 
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Council hereinafter called the “ lessor ” (which expression shall where the 
context admits be deemed to include his successors in office and assigns) acting 
through the Deputy Commissioner, Juhhulpore, of the one part and The Katni 
Cement and Industrial Company, Limited, Bombay, hereinafter called the 

lessee AyJucJi expression shall be taken to mean and include the said The 
lessees 

Katni Cement and Industrial Company, Limited, Bombay 

heirs executors administrators representatives and assigns except 

where the context requires another or different meaning) of the other part 

I©SSGG^8 

witnesseth that in consideration of the rents and royalties and jgggggg* 

covenants hereinafter reserved and contained the lessor doth hereby demise 

unto the the lands measuring 22 65 acres situated in mauza Tikuri 

lessees 

comprised in Patwari Circle No in tahsil Murwara, District Jubbul- 

pore, as described in the Schedule and delineated m the plan hereto annexed 
and therein coloured (hereinafter called the said lands) to hold the same for 
a period of ten years commencing from the and ending on 

for the purposes and subject to the terms and conditions 
set forth below namely — 


JplCQQQ 

1 The , shall have the right in and upon the said lands to quarry 

lessees 

limestone and to convert it into hme or cement and to do all acts necessary 
for the extraction of the limestone or the manufacture of the lime or cement 
including the erection on the said lands of buildings and plant required for 
these purposes and also to take lead and cairy away over the said lands the 
limestone to be gotten as aforesaid and the lime and eement to be manufac- 

Ills 

tured and to dispose of such manufactured articles at own will and 

pleasure 

Provided and the lessoi hereby agrees that before commencing to quarry on 

any part of the said lands the shall give to the Deputy Commisioner 

two calendar months' notice in writing and such part of the said lands shall 
not be so used if the Deputy Commissioner shall within two calendar months 
after the receipt by him of such notice object to such i.ser unless the objection 
or objections so stated shall on reference to the Local Government be annulled 
or waived by such Government 

Piovided also that the lessor or any lessee oi person authorised by him 
in that behalf shall have libeity and pover to e ter into and upon the said 
lands and to search for win woik dig get laise convert and carry away any 
raineial other than limestone and any other substances and foi those pui- 
poses to sink diive make erect construct maintain and use such pits shafts 
inclines drifts levels waterways alleys water drams reservoirs engines maehin- 
eiy plant buildings canals tramways railways roads ways and other works and 
conveniences as may be deemed necessary or convenient provided that in the 
exeicise hereof no hindrance or interference shall be caused to or with the 

liberties powers and privileges of the under these presents and that 

fair compensation shall be made to the for all loss or damage sustained 

lessees 

lessee 
lessees 

compensation to be settled in case of difference by leference to the Local Gov- 
ernment whose decision shall be final 

Pi Glided further that the lessor and any lessee or person authoiised by 
him in that behalf shall have liberty and power to enter into and upon the said 


by the reason or in consequence of the exercise hereof the amount of 



lands alid to mako upon ovei or through tho same any raih^ays traniwajs 
imgation ^^olks or loads foi any other than the pm poses afoiosaid and to 
get tiom the said lands stone gravel eaiLh and othei materials for making 
maintaining and repan ing such railways tramnaj’s iingation norks and roads 
or any existing lailivays tramways iirigation Works or roads and to go and 
repass at all times ovei and along any such railwajs tianinajs ii ligation norks 
oi roads foi all purposes and as occasion may requiie and to transport ore 
thiough tho said lands and to enter into and upon the said lands for tho 

Igssgg 

j)nrpose of sucli transpoit and the shall not bo entitled to any com- 

pensation or any loss or damage or injury which the sustain or 

he put to by reason or in consequence of the exercise of the lights and privi- 
leges heiein leserved. 

2 The shall as from tho day of * during 

lessees 

tho subsistence of this lease pay to the lessoi the certain half-yeaily rent of 
Rs 276-0-0 the first payment of rent to be made on the fifteenth day of 

January period commencing from the said day of 

July 

192 to tho fourteenth day of 192 calculated 


Jnlv 


at the said half- 3 'ear rate of rent and tho subsequent pa^nlents to be equal 
and to be made every half-year theieafter that is on the fifteenth day of 
January and July m each year For and in respect of the rent so paid the 

lessee penod in respect of which tho same is payable raise manu- 

iGSSGGS 

facture sell and export from tho said lands such aggregate quantity of lime- 
stone lime or cement as at the rates in tho next succeeding clause mentioned 
ivould pioduce for that period royalties equal in amount to the rent paid by 
Igssgg 

the , but the said cortain half-yearly rent as fiom the said day of 

lessees 

192 shall alw'ays be paid whether such quantity shall 
in fact he raised manufactured and .exported or not 
Igssgg 

3 Secondly the jgggg^g during the first twelve months of tho said 

term that is fiom the day of to the day 

of pay to the lessor on or before the day of 

a royalty at the rate of rupee one per 100 maunds of unslaked lime and 
tw’elve annas per 100 maunds of slaked lime and eight annas per 100 maunds 
of limestone and twelve annas per 100 maunds of cement on the quantity of 

lime or limestone or cement exti acted by the jgggggg exported by the 

l^SSGG 

^ or otheis outside the limits of mouza Tikuii and shall during the 
lessees 

remainder of the said term pay the i o^ alty on all lime or limestone or cement 
extracted and expoited fiom the said lands over and above the quantity which 

lessees clause 2 of this lease authorized to work and get in respect ' 
of the said ceitain rent 


Provided that tho rates of royalty herein prescribed shall he liable to 
revision by tlie Local Government of the Central Provinces acting on behalf of 
the lessor quinquennially counting from the date of this lease and all royalty 
falling due after the dates of such revision shall he chargeable and paid at the 

IrtqqAA 

lates revised The revised rates shall be duly notified to the , 

lessees 

4 The shall pay to the lessoi a fuither yearly rent oq lal to the 
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land revanne wlueh tlie Deputy Oommusioner shall certify to he assessed 
Upon the land or if the land he the property of Government or in reserve 
forest then at foui annas per acre of the land the suiface vheieof shall be 

occupied or used by ths for any of the purposes of this demise and so 

in proportion for any less quantity than an acre the said surface rent to hi 
paid by equal half-yearly payments on the same days as the said certain 
lent of Rs 276 (two hundred seventy-six) is heiembefore made payable the 
first of such payments to be made on such of the said days as shall happen 
next after such occupation or use shall commence and the last half-yeaily 
payment thereof to be made on such of the said days as shall happen next 
after such occupation oi use shall have ceased and the land shall have been 
lestored and rendered fit for cultivation again or for the possible uses from 
which it deiived its foimer market value provided always that no such rent 
shall be paid or demanded in respect of any roads or ways now in existence, 

100000 - 

5 The , shall at all times duiing the said term keep or cause to be 

lessees 

kept at an office to be situate upon or near the said lands coirect and intelli- 
gible books of accounts upon such plan or principle and in such form as may 
be approved by the I/ocal Government which books shall contain accurate 
entiles showing fiom time to time (1) the area used foi mining operations 
during each calendar month (2) the quantity and selling price of all limestone 
won sold and exported from the said lands and of lime and cement manufac- 
tured sold and exported herefrom together with a full and true account of 
the cost of extraction manufacture carnage and freight and such other 
charges as are usually incurred in conveying and causing the same to be 
delivered to the purchaseis in terms of their sales and (3) the number of 
persons employed in the mines or works on or upon the said lands and the 
loSSGG 

, shall also fuinish fiee of chaige to such officer and at such times as tho 
lessees 

Local Government may appoint tiue and coirect abstracts of all or any of 
such books of accounts and such infoimation and returns as to all or any of 
the matters aforesaid as the Local Government may presciibe and shall at all 
reasonable times allow such officer as^the Local Government shall in that 
behalf appoint to enter into and have free access to the said office for the 
purpose of examining 'and inspecting the said books of accounts and to take 
copies thereof and make extracts therefrom 

6 Aiieais of rent and royalty due under the lease are recoverable under 
the provisions of Section 225 of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, as an arrear of land revenue 


Igssgg Igssgg^s 

7 The shall at the own expense erect and at all times main- 

tain and keep in repair boundary marks and pillars along the boundaries of 
the said lands according to the demai cation shown in the plan hereto annexed 


16SS63 

8 The j“gggg shall at all reasonable times allow the Deputs^ Commissioner 

or any one deputed by him to inspect the said lands and the buildings and 

IcSSG© 

plant erected thereon and the i^gg^^g shall assist such persons in conducting 
the inspection and affoid them all information they may reasonably require 

^ lessees assign oi undeilet the said lands or any part 

thereof or the rights or piivileges theiein heieby granted or any of them 
uutUout the previous written sanction of the Local Government and in the 
case of any such assignment or transfei sanctioned under this piovision the 
instrument thereof shall within three calendar months from the date tif its 
completion be produced to the Deputy Commissioner and the sum of Rs 50 
paid^to the Deputy Commissioner as the fee for legistration thereto in his 


& 
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Igssgg f 

10 The lease may he surrendered hy the time after bis 

months’ previous notice in wiiting given to the Deputy Commissioner 

11 On the expiration of the term of this lease of its earlier determination 

unde^ clause 10 or 13 th» j^gg^— shall pay to the Deputy Commissioner for all 

land which has been rendered useless for agriculture thiougli the exercise of 
the powers demised by this lease such sum as the Deputy Commissionei may fix 
as equivalent to the capitalized value of the land revenue of such land ren- 
dered useless 

1g5S@0 

12 If the , shall at any time during the said term commit a breach 

lessees 

of any condition of this lease it shall hb lawful foi the Local Government to 
cancel this lease and talie possession of the said lands or in the alternative 
Igssgg 

to receive from the such penalty for the breach not exceeding four 

times the amount of the said certain half-yearly rent as the Local Govern- 
ment may fix 

13 This lease is subject to all rules and regulations which may from time 
to time he issued hy the Local Government regulating the woiking of the 
quarries and other matters affecting the safety health and convenience of 

1@SS@6^S 

the . , employees or of the public whether under the Indian Mines Act 

18SS6GS 

or otherwise 


IsSSOG 

14 The , shall furnish such loports and retuins relating to output 

lessees o j. 

labourers employed and other matters as the Local Government may prescnbo 

15 Whenever any doubt difference or dispute shall hereafter arise touch- 
ing the construction of those piesents or anything herein contained or any 
matter or thing connected with the said lands or the working or non-w’orking 
thereof or the amount or payment of any rent or rojalty reserved or made 
payable hereunder the mattei in difference shall bo decided hy the Local 
Government w'hose decision shall be final 


THE SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERBED TO 
DESORinioN OF Land 


Name of Mauza 


Kliasra No 


Area in Acres 
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In witness whereof the said parties have set their hands hereto the day 
and year first above written 

Signed and deliveied by for and on behalf 

of the Local Government of the Central Provinces acting in the premises for 
and on behalf of the Secretary of State for India in Council in the presence 

Names and addresses of witnesses { 

Signed by the abovenamed in the 
presence of — 

Names and addresses of witnesses 
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Witness No. 8. 

The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, Limited. 

r 

A — 

Statement 1 — Replies to questionnaire, received from the Juhhvlporc Fort- 
land Cement Company, Limited, under cover of letter, dated the 12th 
July 192Jt, from Messrs Macdonald cl Co , Managing Agents 

With further reference to your letter No 398 of 21st May and wire of 9th 
instant, we have now the honour to enclose herewith our replies to the ques- 
tionnaire regal ding protection to the cement industry We regret it ivill be 
impossible for us to send a representative to Simla as our manager leaves for 
England on the 15th curient for reasons of health 

We trust, however, that the oral evidence of the reprcsentati\ es of the 
other cement companies will he sufficient for your purpose 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I Introdtjctory 

1 The Juhlnilpore Portland Cement Company, Limited, was floated in 
May 1920 and is a public company 

2 All the capital invested is held by Indians with the exception of about 
Jth Directors are all Indians The superior management (Agents) is com- 
posed of Indians 

3 Our Company manufactures Portland cement only 

4 The factory commenced working during December 1923 

5 The total capacity of the factory is 5,000 tons cement per month 
(a) We manufacture Portland cement only 

6 The output for the year 1923 was 20,887 tons 

7 Our factory is situated at Mehgaon about miles fiom Jukehi Station 
on the E I Railway to nhich it is connected by a siding 

(a) Yes 
(h) No 

(c) Yes 

(d) Good supply of labour 

The most important factors in selecting a site are The supply of raw 
materials, labour, fuel, watei and vicinity of markets 

8 We manufacture Portland cement only 

Refer to answer to Question No 6 

9 We manufacture to the British Standard Specification uhich, however, 
might he modified and this is now under consideration by the Institute ot 
Engineers, India 

10 We consider our cement equal in quality and appearance to any 
imported cement Indian cement does not command the same price as 
English cement The reason heiiig piejudice on the pait of some consumers, 
hut this prejudice we are gradually wearing down 

II Raw Materials 

11 The raw materials used are limestone and clay Only a small pro- 
portion of clay 
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12 Our annual requiiements of raw materials aie 
' (a) About 32,000 tons 

(b) About 90,000 tons 

13 About 160 tons of raw material will make 100 tons of clinker or 

cement The wastage is in calcining -• ' 

14 Answered in No 13 

15 One ton of clinker will produce one ton of cement 

16 The raw material supplies are about 400 yards from the factory 

17 Raw materials are collected by hand and transported to the factory in 
small tip wagons 

18 Royalty is fixed at Rs 40 per year per acre for the area used for 
mining operations and Rs 5 per acre for area held in reserve 

19 (1) Royalty as above 

(2) Labour, limestone Re 0-12-6 to Re 1 per ton, clay Re 0 4 0 per ton 

(3) Freight Re 0-5-0 pei ton 

20 Teims of concession, see answer No 18 We consider the terms 
favourable 

21 We have found the raw material uniform in quality 

22 No 

23 The supply iS almost unlimited 

j A small increase is probable 

24 No y 

25 No 

26 No 

III Labotjb 
A — Quarry Labour 

28 Quarrying is done by contract and the number of men vanes 

29 No 

30 The labour is indigenous and is generally suflBcient 
' 31 No 

B — Factory 'Labour 

32 Yes The process of manufacture requires expert supervision* in- 
volving skilled labour imported from abroad 

33 Imported labour comprises One General Manager, one Chemist, one 
Electrician, one Power House Engineer No increase if factory worked to 
1 ull capacity' 

34 Indian labour has been trained to run the cement mill Every facility 
IS given to Indian workmen to take the place of imported labour and appren- 
tices are being trained 

35 About 25 per cent larger 

36 Labour employed (factory) 1923 * 310,746 

Labour employed (factoiy) 1924 up to May , 36,178 

Average rate per day— 1923 Fitters Re 1 4 10 and coolies Re 0-7-9 
Average rate per day— 1924 Fitters Re 1 I-SJ- and coolies Re, 0-7-8} 

37 (a) 1923 — ^Rs 1,05,255-8-0, 1924 (uji to May) Rs 27,595-13-3 
(b) Please refer remarks in Question 36 

38 Indian labour force is sufficient and is drawn from all paits of India,' 
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39 Indian labour improves with training Tint at present is not so efBcienfc 
as that of worlcmen in ivestern countries 

40 Good housing accommodation, school, club, etc 


IV Power (rNCLnnrNG Puee). 

41 All machinery electrically driven 

42 Steam turbine, cost per unit 0 9 as fair 

43 Coal 

44 6 37 lbs coal per unit • 

45 Coal per ton at site ] coal, Rs 10 to Rs 10^ (average) 

1 Bengal coal, Rs 18 to Rs 23 (average), 

46 No 

47 No. 


V bLlRKEXS. 

48 Indian cement manufacture 


1921 




* 

Tons 

128,827 

1922 

1923 


• 



148,824 

217,305 


49 About 250,000 

51 Principal markets are, on the east side of India 

52 We can compete more easily with foreign cement in the up-country 
towus 

53 We do not consider the export of cement to foreign countries probable. 

54 The cement manufactured by us is purchased by Government, Rail- 
ways and Municipalities 


■ 




Year 

Government 

MonJCipa- 

lities 

Railwajrs 


Tons cv t 

Tons cwt 

Tons cn-t 

1923 

10,649 9 

2,623 15 

1,280 11 

1924 . 

1,919 5 

1,228 10 

82 6 


12,604 14 

3,852 6 

1,362 17 


Rate per ton 
during the year. 


From Rs 40 to 
60 

From Rs 30 to 
00 


VI Foreign Competition 

55 England, Germany and Belgium 

56 Only one Innd of cement affects us, viz , Portland cement 

57 We only manufacture Portland cement 

(t) The price at which imported cement entered the country and was sold— 

(a) 1912 Rs 45 per ton 

1913 Rs. 48 per ton 
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1914 .... 

(6) 1917 and 1918 

(c) 1921-22 varied considerably 

1922- 23 . 

1923- 24 


. Rs CO pel ton 

. Rs 125 to Rs 225 pel 
ton ♦ 

. Rs 80 per ton 
Rs 60 per ton 


68 The information is obtained fiom actual suppliers 

61 Foreign competition is keenest at the ports 

63. Freight from England to Bombay is 17/6 per ton at l/4=Rs 13-2-0 
while the freight from our factory to Bombay is Rs 15-8-0, and England to 
Poona, Rs 17-6-3, against factoiy to Poona, Rs 18-14-0 The Cement Com- 
panies would be materially assisted if railway freights could be reduced 

65 We have no evidence of Continental cement having been le-esported 
from the United Kingdom 

66 As compared with foreign manufacturers the Indian manufactuier is 
at a disadvantage in the case of (a), (b), (c), (e), (/), (g) 

67 Most of the disadvantages are permanent but (c) may not be later on 

68 The Cement Industry is at a disadvantage on account of the distance 
from souice of fuel and high lailway freights 


VII EQUinMFNT 

69 Yes Can only be operated economically if the'full output is produced, 

70 Yes, 

71 Of a capital of Rs 32,00,000, Rs 33,78,000 have been expended on 
machinery 

72 Crushing plant consists of 1 No 6 gyratory crusher and 1 set of rolls 
for crushing stone, also 1 set of small rolls for breaking clay 

Raw mill has one Allis Chalmei compeb null 7 feet diameter and 22 feet 
long Kiln IS 9x200 feet capacity 170 tons per day, Clinker cooler is 8x60 
feet Cement mill has small 3 aw crusher for gj^psum and 7 x 22 compeb 
mill similar to raw mill Coal mill has jaw crusher, coal dryer and 5x22 
compeb mill These compeb mills are of recent development having been 
intioduced about seven years ago 

Power House consists of tno 1,000 K W Allis Chalmer turbines and one 
100 K W and three B & W Boileis 

73 With the exception of waste heat boilers this plant is absolutely up-to- 
date 

74 Yes 

76 No 

7f None except small castings 


VIII Capital Accounjs 


78 Leases and concessions — 


Lands 

Buildings >• 

Plant- and machinery 
Other miscellaneous assets 


Rs A P. 
3,516 8 3 
16,46,505 1 8 
33,94,136 11 2 
6,08,227 14 9 


79 The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual cost 
Ao depreciation fund has been opened. 


S 
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80. No aBiount set aside for depieciatiou. 

81 Cannot say 

82 


Year 


1820 

1921 

1922 . 

1923 

1924 . 


Amount m Ster- 
ling 

£ s d 
5,500 0 0 
1,40,901 3 1 
3,365 3 G 
GO 0 0 
Nil 

1,55,820 6 7 


Amount m 
Rupees 

Rs A p 
58,994 6 6 
22,57,511 3 0 
51,873 13 3 
869 7 0 
Nil 

23,69,248 13 9 


Rate of excliange 


@ It) i 
Between i 
Betw cen i 1 | i 
@ J iV 


Amount in Dollars 



§ 

Es A p 


L920 

50,000 00 

1,79,000 0 0 

@ Rs 358 per 109 $ 

1921 

545 42 

2,012 9 9 

@ Rs 3G9 per 100 $ 

1922 

13,203 49 

45,385 0 6 

Between Rs 340 & Rs 361 per 100$ 

1923 

20,629 36 

67,203 6 9 

% Rs 323 A Rs 335 per 100$ 

1924 

8,067 20 

26,960 8 3 

% Rs 332 A Rs 338 per 100$ 


92,445 47 

3,20,561 8 3 




Es 

A P 

83 

Authorised 

Subscribed 

Paid up 

60,00,000 0 0 •) 

. 32,00,000 0 0 >■ All Ordinary Shaics 

31,44,900 0 0 3 


84 No Prefeience Shares issued 
86 No Deferred Shares issued 

86A The amount of the Paid Up Share Capital is as under — 


Ps A p 


1921 

1923 

1923 

1924 


16,60,655 0 0 

31.01.900 0 0 

31.42.900 0 0 

31.44.900 0 0 


86B No Dividend declared 
86C Nil 

87 Nil 

88 Es 16,00,000 at 8^ per cent inteiest issued on 1st Januaiy 1922, le- 
payable on 1st January 1929 No Debenture vSinking Fund 

89 No Eeserve Fund 

90 Cannot say 
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FORM I 

Statement showing total e'cponditni e mcuned on the pvoduetion of cement 

during ecitatn years 


(1) Raw materials 


(2) Factory labour 


(3) Power and fuel 


(4) Ordinary current repairs 
and mamtonance of 
buildings, plant and 
machinery, 


(5) General services, supervi- 
sion and local office 
charges 


(0) Miscellaneous, eg, rent, 
Municipal ta:i.es, insur- 
ance, etc 


(7) Any other single Item not 
enumerated above which 
amounts to 6 per cent or 
more of the total expen- 
diture' 


Total production of cement for 
the year 


First year 
of pioduc 
tion 

1921-22 

1922 23 
fiom 

1st January 
1923 

to 31st March 
1923 

1923-1924. 



Rs. A P 

Rs A P. 


• 

13,140 2 0 

81,906 1 3 

• « 

• 

16.223 12 3 

45,519 0 0 

• 

• 

1,23,012 12 3 

5,18,042 15 10 


• 

7,570 9 9 

42,444 1 10 

• 


27,188 9 3 

1,31,422 10 11 


* • 

3,706 2 0 

# 

15,333 0 9 

• 

• 

• 

1,91,501 15 0 

8,34,667 14 7 


— 



• * 


3,095 0 0 

26,120 0 0 


X 
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FORM II 

Statement showing the Worhs cost pei ton of cement 


First year 
of produc- 
tion 


1921-22 


1922-23 
from Isb 
January 1923 
to Slab 
March 1923 


1923 24 


(1) Raw materials 


Rb A r Rs A. p 

4 3 11 3 2 2 


(2) Factory labour 


5 3 101 


1 11 101 


(3) Power and fuel 


30 15 0 


19 13 4 


(4) Ordinary current repairs 
and maintenance of 
buildings, plant and 
machinery 


2 7 11 


1 10 0 


(5) General services, supervi- 
sion and local office 
charges 


8 12 Cl 


5 0 G 


(C) Miscellaneous, « g , rent, 
Municipal taxes, insur 
ance, etc 


(7) Any other single item not 
enumerated above which 
amounts to 5 per cent or 
more of the total expen- 
diture 


liombay Office overhead 
charges (from let January 
1923 to 3 let March 1923, 3 
mouths) 


1 3 51 


0 9 41 


61 13 11 I 31 15 3 
69,903 11 2 


Bombay Office overhead 
charges ffrim 1st April 1923 
to 3lBt March 1924, 1 year) 


|3,91,371 3 8 


94 We have adopted a systein of cost accounting Copies not available 
as only one copy on file ' 

96 Rates of Depreciation allowed by income-tax aie 71 per cent on 
maolunery and 21 per cent ^on buildings x 
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Buildings 


Machinery 


Cost to Slat 

Depreciation @ 

March 1924 

f 2^ per cent. 

Rs 'at 

Rs A P. 

16,49,021 9 11 

41,225 8 8 

Cost to 31st 

Depreciation @ per 

March 1924 

cent 

33,94.130 11 2 

2,54,560 4 3 


Depreciation @ 
6 per cent. 


Rs & Sji 

82,451 1 4 

Depreciation @ 10 
per cent 
3,39,413 10 9 


101 It IS necessary to borrow 

102 Copy of Balance Sheet shows this and will be sent you in a few days 
(.when printed 

104 About Rs 1,20,000 

105 Yes, about 5,000 tons 

106 The Company has a Ilead Office It is undei control of the Managing 
Agents 

107 (a) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses, Bs 71,676-14-5 
(5) Agents’ commission, Rs 25,000 This was given up each year 
108^ 10 per cent on net profit or Rs 25,000 minimum 

109 (A) The cost of Head Office expenses pei ton, Rs 2-12-1 


(B) Agents’ commission pei ton of cement. Re 0-15-4 
The above on the basis of the present output 
The above two on the basis of full capacity output, i e , 60,000 
tons pel yeai as follows — 

(a) Cost of Head Office expenses pei ton, Re 1-3-1 

(b) Agents’ commission per ton, Re 0-6-8 


XI CliArai FOB PnOTECTION 

114 A Yes ® 

B Without the help of protection wo consider the industry will not 
develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country 

C By promoting the use of cement in India we believe the industry will 
eventually be able to face foreign competition without protection 

The knowledge of the uses of cement in this country is comnarativelv small 
and when the people undei stand its advantages the consumption will increase. 
/ 115 (a), (b) Yes 

116 Yes During the war the industry was controlled h} the Munitions 
Board 

117 Answered in No 114 

118 Wo ask foi protective duty on Portland cement only 

120 The present duty is Rs 9 per ton 

121 We consider a duty of Rs 25 per ton necessaiy We do not consider 
a lower duty would tend to induce people to buy Indian cement 

122 It is a fact that the productive capacity of Indian cement factones 
at present exceeds the total consumption of fhe country but the exclusion of 
foreign cement will mciease pioduction and therefore cheapen the cost' of 
manufacture, thus enabling the Companies to sell at a lower price which will 
tend to promote the use of cement in India and further increase production 

We believe as the Indians become moie conversant with the advantages 
of Portland cement -Consumption will increase, but that will take time 

' T 2 
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Witness No. ^ 

Fiscal Reform League, India, Bombay. 

iWniTTEN 

Copy of lepic’tentatton of the F^scat Brfoim League, Intha, dated 1st Maich 
192Jf, to the Government of India, Department of Commerce 

I have the honour, by direction of the Executive Council of the Fiscal, 
Refoim League, India, to submit to you the following representation with 
refeionce to the cement industiy in India 

This is an industiy essential to the grow'th of large scale modern industry, 
w'hicli has lendeied excellent service to the State in the last Groat War, 
and which has built up a productive oiganisation more than sufficient for 
local maikot It has, novel thcless, come to suffer from a variety of hard- 
ships, which the Council of the League undei stands its organisers have 
alieady detailed before the Taiiff Board, and which, I inaj' add, are such 
as to bo entiiely beyond its contiol Under the circumstances, the industry 
demands a protectiv’-o tieatmcht in the tariff regulations of the country and 
by other means mentioned m their letter to the Tariff Board, which the 
Council of the Fiscal Refoim League, India, feels would suffice to ensure 
its standing and future In the interests of this country’s general industiial 
development, the Council considers it most desirable to grant the request, 
and trusts the Government will take early oppoitunity to do so. 


Witness No. 10. 

The Indian Meirchants* Chamber, Bombay. 

Whitten 

Copy of 1 ppresenfafton of the Indian Nci chants' Chamhci, dated 810th 
February 102/t, to the Govci nment of India, Department of Commerce 

I am directed to diaw attention of the Government of India to the 
representation jointly addressed bv all the Cement Companies working in 
this country to the Tariff Board, a copy of which is also sent to you 

The joint lepiesontation has sot foith in details all the different grounds 
on which assistance is sought from the Government My Committee would 
like to emphasise, however, specially the inequality between Railway and 
Sea Freight which gives an undue advantage to foreign cement manufac- 
turers in then competition with indigonous concerns at Ports The freight 
from Gwalior to Bombay is about Rs 17 per ton as against only about 
Rs 9 pel ton fiom Japanese ports to Bombay and about Rs 14 per ton 
from British ports to Bombay Fi eight from Katni to Bombay is Rs 13-11-0 
and from Jubbulpoie to Bombay is Rs 16 It wull be thus seen how great 
an advantage foieign Cement Manufacturers have m tins mattei of freight 
as against their Indian competitors Freight from Porebundei, which is 
one of the manufactuiing places for cement, to Bombay is Rs 6 as it is 
a sea-route but freight to Calcutta is Rs. 20 per ton also by sea while 
freight from Japanese ports to Calcutta is about Rs 9 only Freight to 
Calcutta from Katni, Gwalioi and Jubbulpoie respectivolv is Rs 12-4-0, 
Rs 21 and Rs 17-8-0 It wnll be seen from the figtires given below that 
lingo quantities of cement are still being imported from the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Japan and other foreign countries to the detriment of the nidi- 
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genoiis industry, in spite of the fact that the indigenous supply is far in 
excess of the total requirements of the country 

Imports of Cement 



1920-21 


Tons 

Fiom the U K 

123,283 

From Belgium 

2,500 

From Japan 

410 

Fiom other Foreign 


countries 

4,528 


130,721 


1921-22 

1922-23 

Foi Ist Apiil 
1923 to 31st 
Docemboi 
1923. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

79,886 

96,976 

71,712 

5,118 

4,776 

1,764 

18,836 

4,238 

59 

20,887 

28,125 

10,279 

124,727 

134,115 

83,814 


My Committee are still making inquiries regarding freight from British 
Ports to Calcutta and to Peisian and African ports But the infoimation 
which they have received alreadj' and are communicating hereby to Govern- 
ment IS sufficient to prove the necessity foi some protection to the Cement 
Industiy Looking to the fact that the production in the coiintiy has 
outstripped the, consumption there is no reason why a single ton of foreign 
cement should be imported into this country 

My Committee, therefore, beg in conclusion to request the Government 
to be pleased to take all the facts and the joint repiesentation of Cement 
Companies in their kind consideration and to take such steps including 
refeience to the Taiiff Board as may be necessary to give help to this 
important industry 


Witness No. 11. 

Calcutta Port Trust. 

Written 

Written representation, dated the 14tJi May 1924, leceived fiom the Chairman 

of the Calcutta Port Trust 

I beg to refer to the Department of Commerce’s Besolution No 38-T , 
dated the IQth April 1924, in which it is stated that tlie Government of 
India have decided to lefer to the Taxiff Board for examination applications 
for protection leceived inter aha fiom the cement industry, and inviting 
firms 01 persons interested in industries dependent on the use of tlfis article, 
who desire that their views should be considered by then Board, to address 
their representations to you 

The Calcutta Port Trust purchases from time to time consideiable quanti- 
ties of Poitland cement foi use both on capital and on maintenance works 
and for some time past it has been found that the cement manufactured in 
India, and offered by one or other of the agencies coiiceined in the maiketmg 
of Indian-made cement, has been offered at pi ices maikedly nioie favouiablo 
than that of the cheapest imported cement As the quality of Indian-made 



comont 1ms been proved, both by analysis and by our practical cyponcncc, to 
bo satisfactory, the lesult has been that the oiders of the Calcutta Port Trust 
have latterly without exception been plated with one oi other of the agencies 
selling Indian-made cement Thus at thou meeting held on the 4th Juno 
1923 when the Commissioners considered tenders icconcd for 5,000 tons ot 
cement required for the King Gooigo’s Dock const! uctioii, the lowest tender 
received for imported cement was at the lato of Ils G3-10-5 pci ton, while 
tenders for Indian-made cement weie made at Es 52, Es 51 and Es 58 
I>er ton Again at their meeting held on the 11th Fobiuary 1924, tenders 
tor a further quantity of 5,000 tons ivere considered and those received 
compaied as follows — 

Loivest figure English imported — ^Rs 68 per ton, 

Lowest figuic Continental — Italian — imiiortcd — From Es 63-12-2 to 
Es 62-11-G, 

Lowest figure — Indian-made Fiom Es 43-13-0 to Es 52, 

and in both cases oiders woio placed for Indian comont at the lowest pi ice 
offered 

These figures appear to the Port Conimissioiiois to show that the consi- 
derable natural advantages which Indian cement alieady possesses, combined 
with the existing late of duty and the cost of fi eight and insurance on 
imported ceniciit, will make it piacticalh impossible for the latter to compete 
w'lth the former, and that this is the case eien wlien inipoited cement is 
manufactuied in a couiitij the currency of winch has uiulcigono heaiy 
depreciation, as comiiarcd with noimal rates of exchange d’ho Commis- 
sioners, theioforo, are of opinion that the Companies manufacturing cement 
in India cannot bo considered as m need of anj enhanced import duties 
and the 3 ' are confiimed in this belief bj the fact th.it in spile ot the difiicultics 
to be encountered dining the early daj’s of anj iiulustij’, those of the Indian 
Companies which have enjoicd the benefit of good managemonl luno found 
themselves for j-eais in a position to pa> satislactoij dnidends to their 
sliaroholders They desire, thcieforo, to enter an einpliatic protest against 
the pioposal to iiicreaso the duties on iinpoitod cement, as tho considoi 
that such a measure would iiieiolj lesult in enhancing at the e\pcnso of the 
consumer or the tax-pujor the profits of an industry alicadj well-established 


Statement II — Furthci i cpresentation, dated Std Jidii 102^, received from 
the Chairman, Calcutta Foit Tiw^f 

With rofeienco to this office letter No 5247, dated the 1 Itb klaN 1921, I 
have the honour to infoim you that the Commissioners rcccntlj united 
tenders for the supply bofoie the end of the present calendar year of a further 
quantity of 6,000 tons of cement A compaiative statement of the pi ires 
quoted for Indian and imported cements is given below — 

Lowest quotation Highest quotation 



pel ton 

pel ton 


Es A P 

Es A P 

Indian-made cements 

36 12 0 

47 8 0 

Continental cement — Italian 

62 4 3 

62 4 3 

English cement 

68 16 7 

64 15 4 


The low'est rate for English imported cement is based on tenders received 
by the Commissioneis’ London Agent for dehveiy fob England with propei 
allowance for fi eight, insurance, duty, landing chaiges and removal to the 
Kidderporo Docks In the case of the other tenders, the quotation was for 
delivery f o i Kidderporo Docks 



V/itness No. 12. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

Wbitten 


Eaprescntahon, dated 27th June 192^, received fwm the Burma Chamber of 
1 Commerce 

Witli reference to Government of India, CommeTce Department, Eesolution 
No 38-T , dated April 10th, 1924, which notifies that the Tariff Board will 
examine the applications of ceitain named Industries for Protection, I am 
directed to address you on the subject of cement 

2 Theie is no tiade m Buima in cement manufactured in India THe 
attempts made hj useis here to employ it have hitlierto pioved unsuccessful, 
and the mam leason for this failure appears to be that Indian manufacturers 
have been unvilling, rather tlian unable, to take any interest in the Burma 
market, the presumption being that in the past they had a more than ample 
maiket foi their produce at their ovn doors. Quality is, of couise, a matter 
of vital importance and such sample shipments as have been imported from 
India ha\G prejudiced the chance of repeat orders by pioving entirely un- 
satisfactory on mg to the cement having been m gunnies or some other form 
of paclvige whicii afforded no protection fiom ueathci or atmosphere A 
laige proportion thus pioved unusable 

3 Hitherto only one attempt lias been made to produce cement in Burma 
but the product nas found to bo unsatisfactory and the norks had to close 
down 

4 This province is accoidingly dependent on imports from abroad Part 
of the supply was until lecentlv Green Island Cement from Hongkong, but 
this source is at present closed, appaiently owing to demand from Japan 
since the earthquake, and European Portland cement now holds the market 
and IS selling at Bs 11-8 to Ils 12 per cask of 400 lbs gross or 375 lbs net 

5 The impoitance of the Biiima consumption can bo seen fiom the follow- 
mg customs figures .ivhich include Government imports — 


Quantity 



1910-20 

1920-21 

i 

1921-22 

1 

1 

1 

1922-23 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Wlidlc of India md Burma 

78,212 

1 235,397 

[ 

124,679 

136,073 

Burma ..... 

10,588 

1 20,192 

25,620 

29,136 

„ Percentage . 

13 6% 

119% 

20 5% 

21 40/^ 

1 

1 


Value 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

liolc of India and Burma 

79,00,800 

1,42,43,749 

1,37,70,078 

1.05,35,894 

Burma . . 

9,47,740 

21,93,164 

28,57,174 

26,21,173 

Porcontage " . 

12% 

16 4% 

20 7% 

2C 9% 
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G Thcso figures liolp to domonstrato tho efforts ■^vlneh are being made 
m Burma to overtabe tho lack ot derolopment of tho province m the post, 
but, as so little progress has yet been made and m view of tho largo piogramines 
of constructional work ahead both in communications and buildings, it is 
clear that Burma must continue for very many years to show an CApandmg 
demand 

7 Even if the present enquiry by tho Tariff Board thould mdicato that 
Indian manufacturers are suffering from temporary disabilities which neces- 
sitate State assistance to enable them to survive, a point on which we do not 
propose on this occasion to argue, Burma is unlikely to bo m any wov a 
gamer from thpir being more firmly established, ownng to tho permanent 
handicap of high transport and handling chaigcs between India and Burma, 

8 In view of her shaio of tho population of India being only 4 per cent , 
it is clear that Burma must put foiwaid tho very* stiongest opposition to 
any assistance, which it may bo decided to give to Indian maniif''cturcrs, 
taking the form of a protective customs taiiff with general effect Even on 
present figures this would result in Burma paying 7/8 times her proper share 
and it IS theiefore necessary to nigc that assistance, if any, slionld be 
given by means of bounty It is nhcady clear tliat meiclv for lovonue 
purposes Burma is suffering to tins extent An additional advantage of the - 
bounty method would be that it could bo apjdied subject to stiingont 
conditions with regard not only to quality at site of mumifncturo, but to 
standard of packing, in order to cnsuio satisfactory condition on arrival at 
destination 
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